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Book III. 


CH A FFF. 


FOURTEENTH DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


* 


Ox the bank of the Tiber, in the place an. 
ciently known by the name of Pulchri Littorts, 
ſtands a ſmall and round antigue temple, gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be that of Veſta. It's beautiful 
circular portico is ſupported by twenty fluted co- 
lumns of the corinthian order, all of white parian 
marble. The temple itſelf is entirely compoſed 
of the ſame rich material ; the ſeyeral parts of it 
being ſo curiouſly joined, that the whole fabric 
muſt have originally appeared as one fingle maſs 
of marble: a circumſtance, as the young noble- 
man obſerved, not to be paralleled in any other 
building at Rome. | 


Vor. II. | B Ir 


£ 
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Ir the architecture of this building gave him 
ſuch pleaſure, Crito's pupil was not leſs agreeably 
entertained with the pleaſantneſs of it's ſituation, 
and with the ſeveral poetic ideas which here roſe 
in his memory. Looking to the river, he imme- 
diately recollected Horace's exact deſcripuon of 
this ſpot *. 


Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
Littore etruſco violenter undis, 
Ire dejectum monumenta regis, 

Templaque Veſtæ. 


Bur with far more pleaſure did he turn his eyes 
to the other fide of the temple of Veſta, towards 
the pleaſant Palatine hill, the ſolemn ruins of which 
were much enlivened by the freſh beauty of the 
many intermingled ſhrubs now all in leaf or flower; 
then towards the ancient ſquare white fabric of 
Janus Quadrifrons, and the circular brick tem- 
ple of Romulus. It was not without ſome claſſical 
enthuſiaſm, that he ſaluted all theſe places with the 
following — of _— | 


* Cann, lib, i. od. 2. 13. The oppoſite bending ſhore 

is part of Etruria, of which the oppo was the ancient 
cee and the adjoining oblong temple was built by 
Servius Tullius, the ſixth king of Rome. Nee book i. p., 35. 
See allo the learned Abbate Fenuti's Antiquities of Rome, 
vol. ii. p. 29, 30. 
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Di patrii Indigetes, & Romule, Veſtaque mater, 
Que tuſcum Tiberim, & romana palatia ſervasb. 


CRITO was as highly ſatisfied with the view 
of this antique building as any of the younger 
part of his company ; though for a very different 
reaſon. 


Tr1s elegant fabric, ſaid he, is thought, by 
ſome antiquarians, to have been the tegyple of 
Cybele ; by others, that of Apollo, or Hercules. 
It is marked as the temple of Portumnus in the 
map before Kennet's Antiquities ; which book in- 
deed we have generally found to be very accu- 
rate. But, amidſt all this incertitude, the opinion 
which ſeems to prevail moſt at preſent, and which 
fixes on this fabric as one of the temples of Veſta, 
is perhaps the moſt true. Suppoſing this to have 
been really the caſe, how venerable ought this 
edifice to appear to us! The temples of Veſta were 
indeed far more aweful than any other of the an- 
cient religious edifices in Rome: for though the 
worſhip of Veſta was heatheniſh, yet her temples 
never contained any ſtatue, or image, which 
might ſtr:#ly be called an idolatrous repreſen- 
tation of the Supreme Being. 


Groreo, i. 498. 


B 2 AFTER 


Book IL 


Ar TER ſome reſpectful pauſe, on uttering the 
laſt expreſſions, Crito propoſed to his young 
friends, to take a ſhort ſtudious walk along the 
valley, which leads from this temple of Veſta 
to the forum. 
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Dvuri1xG that walk, his pupil repeated the fol- 
lowing lines of Ovid. | 


Eſſe diu ſtultus Veſtæ ſumulacra putavi: 
Mox didici curvo nulla ſubeſſe tholo. 

Ignis inextindtus templo celatur in illo; 
Effigiem nullam Veſia nec ignis habentx. 


AxorkER of the young gentlemen ſpoke of 
che natural fire, at Pietra Mala, in Tuſcany. It 
is ſaid, added he, that there was anciently a tem- 
ple of Veſta on that ſpot; though I cannot ſay, 
that I remember ſeeing there any remains of ſuch 
a building, or even any marks of it's ſituation. 
If a temple of Veſta really ſtood there, it was pro- 
bably in ſome reſpects ſimilar to the fire temple, 
which Hanway deſcribes at * on the oaks 
of the Caſpian lea. 


Tus converſation now wandered to Perſia. 
. Crito mentioned, not without ſome marks of doubt 


* FASTOR, lib, vi. 295, 


and 
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and diſapprobation, the very favourable manner 
in which Dr. Hyde ſpeaks of the ancient perftan 
religion: he began alſo to conſider the celebrated 
character of Zoroaſter; when, recollecting how 
far that digreſſion might lead him from his preſent 
buſineſs, he brought again the diſcourſe to it's 
former claſſical ſubjeR. 


EvERY curia or ward of ancient Rome, ſaid 
he, had it's particular temple * dedicated to Veſta. 
The edifice, which we have been juſt now view- 
ing on the banks of the Tiber, was probably on one 
of theſe temples, | 


 AnoTHEx of them ſtood on this fide the Capi- 
toline hill, near the church of Santa Maria della 
Gratia, and the hoſpital of Santa Maria della 
Conſolatione. It was probably that temple of 
Veſta, which Nero, even in the height of his 
wickedneſs and power, trembled to enter f. 


Bur the chief temple of Veſta ſtood in the 
forum, on your right, where you ſee the church 
of Santa Maria Liberatrice. We cannot be mil- 
taken in it's ſituation, as Status, in his deſcrip- 


* See Diony/ius Halicarnaſſeis, 

+ See Tacitus, Ann, lib. xv. - 

Adiit C apitolium veneraturus deos, Cum Veſtæ quogue tem- 
plum iniviſſet, repente cunctos per artus tremens, jeu" numine 
exterrente, ſeu facinorum recordatione nunquam timare Vacuxs, 
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tion of the roman forum®, deſcribes it ſtanding 
oppoſite to the temple of Concord. 


Ar that church, if you pleaſe, we will finiſh 
our walk : we may fit down on ſome of the blocks 
of marble, which lie near it's porch; and, as the 
place is at preſent very ſolitary, you will perhaps 
permit me to trouble you there with one of my 
papers. | 


QUINTUS MUTIUS scvOLA, 
PONTIFEX MAX. 


Ir this hand, this moſt unworthy hand, ſhould be 
ever employed in delineating the charatters of any 
great and truly chriſtian eccleſiaſtics, my princi- 
pal endeavour certainly would be, to deſcribe 
their conduct in their profeſſion ; their paſtoral 
care of the people committed to their charge; and 
their diligence in religious ſtudies. 


Bur, in the character of this heathen high- 
prieſt, the caſe is totally different. We mult paſs 
over in ſilence his conduct in his pontificate, and 
ſpeak not of his learned labours, which were re- 
lative to his falſe religion f. 


Mosr 


De Equo Domitiani, ver. 31. to ver. g6. 
+ Some fragments of Scævola's works in this kind are 
preſerved by T 16 and St. Auſtin, See on this — oo 
and” 
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Mos heartily indeed might it be wiſhed, that 
Scævola, as well as the elder Metellus, the Valerii, 
and other ancient worthies of this city *, had been 
enlightened with the true faith. His temperance, 
and other moral virtues, would not have been un- 
ſuitable to the higheſt rank in the church, 


Bur, laying aſide his pontifical character, let 
us conſider his conduct in other ſtations. 


Tux duties of the chriſtian prieſthood are ſo 
numerous and ſo important, as to afford the moſt 
induſtrious eccleſiaſtic ſufficient employment dur- 
ing his whole life. AzTgevery OEN ev o0040TyT1 Nat 
diuaiocuyn wc TRE vers Th Lays To 


Bur it was otherwiſe among the heathen: their 
{lamens and pontifices, without being ſuppoſed to 
run any hazard of negletting the proper work of 
their profeſſion, were generally engaged in other 
buſineſs: ſometimes even in military employ- 
ments; frequently in the condutt of civil affairs 
relative to the ſtate, and in the labours of the 
law. | 


land's Advantage and Neceſſity of the Chriſtian Revela- 


tion, ſhown from the ſtate of religion in the ancient heathen 


world, vol, i. p. 132, 157, 197, 255: 


* Sce the Converſation en this ſame ſpot, book i, vol, i, 
p. 131. Sce allo book ii, vol. i, p. 219-20. 
+ Luke i. 74, 75. 
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.. IT was the cuſtom here at Rome, as you very 
well know, dear fir, continued Crito, addreſſing 
himſelf to the eldeſt of the young gentlemen,—a 
cuſtom as ancient as this city itſelf, that the youth 
of the principal families ſhould be all educated in 
ſome knowledge of the laws of their country, and 
in ſome practice of ſpeaking before the public 
aſſemblies of the people. By theſe means, thoſe 
among them, who were endowed with a proper 
degree of genius and induſtry, had it in their 
power, when grown up, not only to be of ſome 
real ſervice to the public, in the great work of 
legiſlation, —for how can any one pretend to 
make new laws, who is not acquainted: with the 
old but alfo, in private life, to be very ſervice- 
able to many perſons and families of inferiour 
rank, under their patronage. | 


Ar the public tribunals, the young noblemen 
pleaded the cauſes of theſe their clients gratis. 
The beneficence of this employment is placed by 
Tully in a very ſtrong light. Quid tam regium, 
tam liberale, tam munificum, quam opem ferre 
ſupplicibus, excitare afflictos, liberare periculis, 
retinere homines in civitate? 


Tu elder part of the nobility, beſide preſid- 
ing in the ſeveral courts of juſtice in their offices 
of pretors, &c., employed themſelves alſo in 


giving 
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giving gratis td their clients their learned opinions 
and friendly advice in matters of law. In civitate 
ampliſſimus quiſque & clariſſumus vir ſenectutem 
ſuam ornabat tali juris interpretatione. Domus 
eorum velut oraculum civitatis erat, maxim fre- 
quentid civium celebrata. Stipabant illorum fores, 
ut ait Ennius, 


Suarum rerum incerti, quos ego ope med ex 
Inceriis certos, competoſque conſili 
Dimitto, ut ne res temere traftent turbidas. 


Dr. Burnet, in his life of lord chief juſtice 
Hale, takes notice, that his lordſhip greatly ad- 
mired this cuſtom among the romans. Let me 
read to you ſome of his own words. The juriſ- 
conſults were the men of the higheſt quality, who 
were bred to be capable of the chief employments in 
the ſlate, and became the great maſters of their law; 
and whoſe reſolutions were of that authority, that 
they made one claſſis of thoſe materials, out of which 
Trebonian compiled the digeſts under Juſtinian. 
Lord chief juſtice Hale thought it might become 
the greatneſs of a prince to encourage ſuch a ſort of 
men and of ſtudies : in which none, in the age he 
lived in, was equal to the great Selden; who was 
truly, in our engliſh law, what the old roman juriſ- 
conſults were in their's, 


Burt 
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Bur let us return to Sczvola. He excelled in 
each manner; I mean, if I may ule the expreſ- 


ſions, both as pleader, and as chamber-council, 
He mixed and tempered together the qualifca- 


tions both of juriſprudence and eloquence, ſo as 
to become, in Tully's opinion, inter juris peritos 
eloquent iſſimus, inter oratores juris peritiſſimus. 


PAR DON me, dear fir, ſaid Crito's pupil, for 
this interruption ; but, when we reflect, that Tully 
was the ſcholar and diſciple of Scevola, we ought 
not ſurely to forbear expreſſing our pleaſure in 
hearing this his encomium on his beloved old 
maſter. Many other ſimilar paſſages in C:cero's 
works crowd into my mind; particularly one, in 


the beginning of his Amicitia. Pontificem Scæ- 


volam unum noſtre civitatis, & ingenio & juſtitia 
pra ſtantiſſimum, audeo dicere. But pray pro- 
ceed. 


SCAVOLA'S love of juſtice and of benefi- 
cence, my dear pupil, continued Cr:to, extend- 
ed much farther than to the limits of his own city 
and country. He accepted the office of governor 
of Aſia Minor, on purpole to increaſe his power 


of doing good. 


I L1STENED With much pleaſure yeſterday 
morning, in the Negroni garden, to the reflections 
of 
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of ſome of this company on the ſubje of provin- 
cial government ; and ſhould be very glad, if that 
converſation were now reſumed. It ſhould ſeem 
indeed probable, from ſeveral circumſtances, par- 
ticularly from ſome expreſſions of Tully, which I. 
met with yeſterday afternoon in turning over his 
Oration de lege Manilid, that Aſia Minor may 
juſtly be conſidered as the Mexico or Peru of the 
roman empire. | 


CRITO ſaid this with a kind of intention to 
revive that ſubject, on which the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen had yeſterday ſpoken with much 
laudable ardour ; but the worthy youth modeſtly 
declined the compliment, and defired rather to 
attend to Crito's lectures, than to interrupt them. 
Some ſhort mention indeed was made, on this 
occaſion, of the famous biſhop of Chiapa; of 
Peter de Toledo, the great peruvian viceroy and 
legiſlator; and of ſeveral other europeans, who 
are ſaid to have acted well in other parts of Ame- 
rica: but the converſation ſoon returned to 
Scevola. 


In your late roman ſtudies, continued Crilo, 
you have often had occaſion to obſerve, that the 
provinces of the empire, in this age of degene- 
racy, were groaning under the heavieſt and moſt 
ſhameful oppreſſion. Their governors were far 

from 
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from looking on the high office, by which ſo large 
a part of mankind was moſt ſolemnly committed 
to their care, in it's true and noble light. Inſtead 
of this, their only views were plunder and rapine. 
They conſidered their patents of government 
merely as licences for repairing their fortunes, 
broken and ruined by luxury; and for fully ſa- 
tisfying their tyrannical pride and avarice. In 
vain did the opprefled provincials cry for pro- 

tection at the tribunals of Rome. The judges » 
there were generally perſons connected with their 
oppreſſors, and deeply ſtained, themſelves, with 
the ſame crimes. For the governors willingly 
ſuffered theſe roman judges to join, by their 
agents, in plundering the provinces, on condi- 
tion that they themſelves might be mutually pro 
tected by them, from all accuſations on that head, 
with the greateſt impunity. But with what dif- 
ferent views did Scævola enter on his government! 
With what indignation did he look down on ſuch 
leagues of iniquity as theſe! His maxim of go- 
vernment was, not to be himſelf burdenſome in 
the leaſt to his provincials, or to ſuffer any other 
perſons to be injurious to them. He ſerved this 
important office gratis: never accepting any thing 
whatſoever from the afratics; but reſiding among 
them far from his own country ; diligently labour- 
ing for their benefit; and in the mean time living 
on his own fortune, eating his own bread among 
| them 
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them with frugality, contentment, and the greateſt 
joy. The conſciouſneſs of his own integrity en- 
abled him alſo moſt intrepidly to defend the afi- 
atics from other oppreſſors, and to bring his coun- 
trymen themſelves to juſtice. For theſe proud 
and cruel men were equally brought before the 
tribunal of Scevola; condemned there with the 
moſt juſt and impartial ſeverity, and dragged 
thence to priſon, or to death, by the hands of the 
very perſons over whom they had tyranniſed. A 
ſpectacle, moſt unexpected, but moſt welcome to 
the poor aſiatics: A ſpirit of government, which 
regained to Rome the love of all it's provinces and 
allies; and crowned Scevola himſelf with the 
greateſt though unſought and uncoveted glory *. 


CRITO now pauſed, and for ſome time fixed 
his eyes in ſilence on the ground ;—his uſual atti- 
tude, when beginning to think on any ſubjeQ-that 
was particularly ſolemn. His: countenance for 
ſome inſtants bore the marks of concern and pain: 
but a ſweet tranquillity and humble reſignation ſoou 
enſued in his mind, and ſoftened all his features. 


* The afaatics, in honour of his memory, eſtabliſhed a 
perpetual yearly feſtival, called the Matan Feaft, (Vide 
Cic, Verres xi. 51.) Et in ipſa etiam Roma, gloria maxim8 
illuſtris erat Scævola; utpote qui provinciam tam ſane & tam 
Fortiter adminiſtraſſet. Senatus etiam, magiſtratibus deinceps 
in eam provinciam ituris, exemplum atque formam officii Scæ- 
welam decreto ſuo propeſult. | = oy Eng 


Tas 
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Tux more good, ſaid he, that Scævola thus 
did to others, the better was he enabled to bear 
adverſity himſelf. 


Tux time was now come, when the miſery 

which Rome had inflicted on other nations, was 
to be retaliated on herſelf. The cup of the anger 
/ the Lord had been carried round many regions“, 
and this city was now to drink the dregs of it her- 


ſelf. 


O my dear fellow ſtudents, in turning over the 
- hiſtory of the world, both ancient and modern, 
what do we find to be in great meaſure it's con- 
tents? alas! wickedneſs, and the puniſhments 
thereof: ſcelera, & pœnas. 


Bur in peruſing the diſmal hiſtories of the pu- 
niſhment of wicked and hardened nations, we 
muſt not wonder, if we ſhould ſometimes find 
ſeveral good men partaking of the national calami- 
ties, and ſuffering with their reſpe&ive country. 
In the preſent condition of things, and cloſe con- 
nexion of mankind one with another, ſuch acci- 
dents ſeem inevitable. 


LerT me correct my words. It is wrong to 
call theſe events accidental; ſince Providence 


* Vide Feremiam, c. 258 ” 
| cems 
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ſeems often by the ſame means, and at the ſame 
time, to puniſh ſome men, to corrett others, and 
to try the good, and by ſuch trials to exalt their 
characters. Didici etiam ex hoc inſcrutabile Tuum 
Judicium expaveſcere; qui affligis juſtum cum 
impio, ſed non fine æquitate & juſtitià“. 


LET us endeavour to conſider the hiſtory of 
the romans in this light; ſo far at leaſt as the cir- 
cumſtance of their being pagans may perhaps per- 
mit us. 


. -CRITO now role from the block of marble, on 
WV bich he had been fitting, and fixed his eyes on 
the adjoining forum. 


Ir I be not miſtaken, ſaid Cr:to's pupil, many 
were the bad men, who in theſe times greatly con- 
tributed- to increaſe the plagues of their country. 
Such were Carbo, Cinna,. and young Marius. 
But the chief inſtruments of the divine juſtice 
ſeem-to have been Sylla, and the elder Marius: 
themſelves the moſt wicked of men, and conſe- 
quently the moſt proper to torment others. 


Whoſe hearts, or yells of mothers, maids, or babes; 
Nor fight of prieſts in holy veſtments re 
Could pierce a jot. 


* [mitatio, lib, iii. c. 5O, | 
Your 
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Your quotation, replied Crito, is very appli- 
cable to theſe times. In the horrid maſſacres, 
which, as the various factions prevailed, were 
then frequently repeated in this city, all regard to 
juſtice or humanity was overthrown by thoſe 
wicked men, and their aſſociates. For how, 
then, did this forum appear? It's rich pavement 
was all ſtained with blood; while many mangled 
bodies were dragged through it, and the neigh- 
bouring ſtreets. How horrid a ſcene! There wa 
the Capitol; half of it lay then in ruins and aſhes: 
in the remaining part of it, —in that aſcent to the 
temples of Concord and of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus, were expoſed to view the tabularia of 
the empire, covered with long proſcriptions. 
Here ſtood the Roſtra, like a flaughter-houſe, 
crowded with the heads of many principal perſons; 
of ſeveral in particular, who had done great.good 


to their fellow-citizens in this very place: 
Simul ora virim prefixa videbant, 
Nota nimis miſeris, atroque fluentia tabo®. 


. Ix one of theſe maſſacres Scævola retreated to 
the temple of Veſta; to that temple, which ſtood 
in the very place where you are now ſeated, 
Scevola expeted, perhaps, that the place, his 
office, and above all the great notoriety of his 


® ANE1D. ix. 371. 


excel- 
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excellent character, might be ſome protection to 
him: or perhaps, he was willing to die, as Merula 
did ſome few months before, in a place generally 
eſteemed holy. 


SCAVOLA had always behaved with the 
greateſt regard to his country,—with the greateſt 
firmneſs and diſintereſtedneſs. In the height of 
his proſperity and power, when conſul, he had 
oppoſed the improper exaltation of his friends; 
for ill-judged principles of friendſhip, and the 
proſtitution of the honours and offices of truſt in 
the public ſtate to ſuch principles, were indeed 
great cauſes of the national ruin. In the height 
of danger he had refuſed to enter into the civil 
wars, or to take up arms againſt his enemies, 
who were alſo his fellow-citizens. Scevola, like 
the prieſt, whom Joſephus juſtly celebrates, ſeems _ 
to have thought it much better to remember 
always, that he was the high-prieſt of his country; 
whoſe office it was to pray for all, to endeavour 
to unite and reconcile all, to bleſs and benefit all. 
He died in the veſtments of his prieſthood! He 
died on this ſpot. Quia ſervare cives per compo- 
ſitionem volebat, ipþſe ab iis interemptus eſt*: 


Dum paci medium ſe offert,—juſtiſſomus unus! 


* Cic, pro Roſe, Amerino, c. 12, vid, etiam, Visc, /Eneid, 
vii. 536. 


Vol. II. | ** TEARS 
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TEARS ſeemed now to be ſtanding in Crito's 
eyes: he wiped * and W with the fol- 
lowing words. 


AFFECTING as the fate of Scævola is, thus 
murdered at the feet of the altar of Veſta ; yet, 
O my dear friends, if Scævola had been a chri- 
tian if on this ſpot had ſtood at the time of his 

death, not a pagan temple, but, as now, a chri- 
ſtian church; how much more exalted might have 
been your meditations in this place! 


Micur we not then, perhaps, have preſumed 
to compare him, in, ſome inferiour degree, to 
St. James, the biſhop of Jeruſalem, who was 
ſlain in or near the temple; or to. Zacharias, the 
ſon of Barachias, who was ſlain between the tem- 


ple and the altar ? 


Bu r, let me check theſe preſumptuous thoughts: 
thoſe names indeed are too holy for ſuch, a com- 
pariſon, 


CRITO now pauſing, the young gentlemen re- 
ſumed the converſation. Crito's pupil, and his 
elder friend, made ſeveral obſervations on the 
murder of Scævola. 


IT is ſome comfort, ſaid the young nobleman, 


to reflect, that Scævola's great moral virtues ſeem: 
| to 
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to have been rewarded by the long proſperity of 
his family. The houſe of the Marcheſi Mutii is 
ſtill, to this day, remaining here, in an honour- 
able rank and plentiful circumſtances“. Is it not 
very remarkable, that no war during the time of 
the roman republic; no tyranny of the emperors ; 
no ſword of the gothic or lombard invaders; no 
other accident, in the courſe of ſo many ages, has 
been ſuffered to extirpate the families of Publicola, 
Fabius, and Scevola ? 


* * * 


By Crito's deſire the company now ſtept into 


their coach, — which ſtood waiting for them at 


ſome diſtance, —and took a ſhort airing for an 
hour or two in the country, on the eaſtern fide of 
Rome. During this excurſion they frequently 
looked towards the diſtant hills of Palæſtrina, 
and recollected the bloody end of young Marius 
in that unhappy city. 


As they were re- entering Rome by the Porta 
Salaria,—which ſtands either on the ſpot, or 
near the place of the ancient Porta Collina, —Crito 


It is certain, that the Marcheſi Mutii are of a very ancient 
family, and have ſubſiſted theſe laſt eight hundred years, 
with this title, and this tradition of their pedigree. Their 
preſent eſtate is about 1800. per annum. They have two 
good palaces, and ſeveral fiefs in land, 


C 2 reminded | 


82 
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A. c reminded them of the great battle fought on that 
G2 ſpot between the armies of Teleinus and Sylla ; 
in which fifty thouſand men periſhed on each 


fide! 


From the Salarian gate they drove again down 
towards the Capitol; and turning ſhort on their 
right at the venetian palace, proceeded along the 
Corſo towards the Piazza di Spagna. 


Ix paſſing by the venetian palace, Crito ob- 
ſerved, that on that ſpot ſtood the Villa Publica®, 
where Sylla, immediately after his victory over 
Teleſinus, perpetrated an act of horrour, far more 
atrocious than the flaughters of any field of 


| battlet. 


* 


Bur why, ſaid he, ſhould I thus lead you, 
ſtep by ſtep, along the bloody track of this cruel 


See Abbate Venuti's Deſcription of Rome, vol. ii. p. 40. 
Tempio di Bellona era ſotto il Campidoglio, &c, 
I O hominum millia Sullæ ſe dediderant. Eos in villan 
publicam ingredi juſſot, guaſi inter ſuos milites deſeripturus, 
eodem tempore quo ſenatum in æden Bellonæ conwocari juſſerat, 
erudelifſime trucidavit 5 multique fimul pagani, qui forte eodem 
wenerant, etiam ſullanarum partium homines, perierunt, Cor- 
fora in Tiberim projefa ſunt, Dum tanta multituda ceditur, 
ipſe verba in ſenatu faciebat: patribuſque ad horribilem tumul- 
tum ac clamorem, tot quem millia indigne moritura edebant, 
exterritis; eodem quo dicere cæperat vultu wociſque tenore ; 
Hoc agite, inquit, patres conſcripti, pauci ſeditioſs juſſu meo 
puniuntur. Qud tante acerbitatis voce, dix quidguam ab ullo 
homine dictum puto truculentius. 


Freinſh, Supp. lib. Ixxxvüi. 8 17, 18, 
| man 
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man? Every part of Rome, every part of Italy, 
witneſſed ſome of his dreadful deeds. Your 
minds, I am ſure, loath the ſubject. Let us 
haſten to our lodgings: let us finiſh there this 
morning what remains of Sylla's hiſtory; and we 
—never mention his name more. 


ARRIVED at his pupil's lodgings, the company 
went into Crito's apartment; and ſeating them- 
ſelves round his table, gave their attention to ſome 
papers, which he read to them. Theſe chiefly 
conſiſted of extracts from Frein/hemus, relative 
to Sylla's dictatorſhip. 


Ir is true, ſaid Crito, that ſome of the laws, 
which were made by Sylla, when poſſeſſed of that 
ſupreme magiſtracy, were wiſe and ſalutary to the 
ſtate. Several cruel uſupers and tyrants, —even 
our own Richard the Third, may make the ſame 
boaſt. But Sylla's condutt in other reſpetts was 
very oppreſſive, and very mean. How mean was 
his private life at that time! It was paſſed in the 
ſociety of the loweſt, and the worſt of men. How 
tyrannical was his public behaviour! Ne neſciatis, 
quirites. —Monitos volo victos, ne terttim inſani- 
entes opus incendio habeant. A ſpeech ſuitable 
only to the tutor of a Cataline. 


C 3 SYLLA, 
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SYLLA, in the third year of his dictatorſhip, 
reſigned that office. An ipſum jam pigebat raptæ 
poteftatis? & quum recordatio delictorum ſeræ pæ- 
nitentiæ mor ſibus conſciam mentem cruentaret, 
guantas miſerias, quam vile ob premium, perferret, 
experientia monſtrante perſenſerat? Nam priuſ- 
quam cupitis potiretur, in his omnem ineſſe & ſoli- 
dam animi felicitatem crediderat. Adeptus deinde, 
quum fe pejus etiam excruciari deprehenderet, odiſſe 
atque faſtidire capit, quod anted, per tot bella 
civi ia, flagrantiſſume appetiverat. Hæc exempla 
docere mortalitatem poterunt, ut priuſguam ſeſe 
præcipitent unde regredi non liceat, conſilio regani 
affectus, iiſque rebus quærendis adhibeant, quas, ubi 
conſecutt fuerint, nullo deinceps pudore pœnitentidve 
torqueantur*, | | 


Turks obſervations of Freinſhemius are cer- 
tainly in a great meaſure very true, and very im- 
portant. But ſo far as relates to Sa, Iam in 
ſome doubt whether or not he ever intended to 
continue his dictatorſhip longer, than till he had 
eſtabliſhed the ariſtocratic party in the ſtate, and 
had fully glutted his own vengeance. His ruling 
paſſion ſeems indeed to have been, not ambition; 
but that infernal temper, revenge. 


* Freinſßb. Supp. lib, Ixxx1x, C. 37: 38. 


HR 
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Hz died ſoon afterwards. — In ſaying theſe 
words, Crito laid afide his papers; and entered 
into a converſation as ſerious, as if the company 
had been then fitting round the bed of Sylla, juſt 
after he had expired, 


* * * 


Ar TER ſome conſiderable time paſſed in medi- 
tation“ on this ſolemn ſubjedt, the company roſe, 
and retired to their ſeveral apartments, in order 
to dreſs before dinner. As to the manner in 
which they paſſed the remainder of the day, it 
may be ſufficient to take notice only, that ſoon 
after dinner they parted, 


CRITO ſhut himſelf up among his books and 
papers, in order to prepare for to-morrow's lec- 
ture, : 


Tur intended ſubject of this lecture was the 
character of that great roman, Quixrus SzR- 
TORIUS; who with very extraordinary ability 
ſupported himſelf, and his proſcribed friends 
in Spain, againſt all the power of Sylla's party, 


* Forbear to judge ; for we are finners all, 
Cloſe up his eyes, and draw the curtain cloſe : 
And let us all to meditation, 


Shakſpeare, Henry VI. 
C4 during 
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during the dictatorſnip, and for above five years 
after the death of that tyrannic uſurper. 


O. SERTORIUS was a hero, whom adver- 
ſity never ſunk, and proſperity never corrupted. 
He was illuſtrious, not only for his conduct, 
activity, and courage; but for his generoſity 
alſo. Though an enemy of the bloody Sylla, 
yet had he oppoſed the return of Marius to 
Rome. He was remarkable for a ſtrong love 
of his country, and for his earneſt deſire of 


peace. 


From his life, written by Plutarch, Crito had 
collected ſeveral extracts, which he thought 
would be peculiarly agreeable to his good pupil. 
The firſt of theſe extracts deſcribed the filial 
tenderneſs, which- Sertorzus bore to his aged 
mother. Aezyerai 84 yue Ty; r. emibupery d 
TYV Tepe, Tpeerg op@xvG» un" auvTy, ua To ovurey 
eveyepey@s HE Kc. The ſecond contained an 
account of his intended retreat from the horrid 
ſcene of civil war to the Fortunate iſles: a pro- 
je, from which Horace poſſibly might have 
taken the hint of his ſixteenth epode :—a project 
very feaſible for ſo ſmall a number of perſons, as 
would probably accompany Sertorius in ſuch an 
expedition; though very romantic, when applied 

to 
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to ſo large a multitude as mentioned by the lyric 
Poet. 


GREAT, perhaps, might have been the event 
of that expedition: perhaps Sertorius might have 
puſhed on the expedition ſo far, as to make that 
great diſcovery, which prince Madoc is ſuppoſed 
to have done; and Columbus certainly did, ſeveral 
centuries afterwards. | 


In compiling a paper from theſe materials, 
Crito was very agreeably engaged; when he was 
at once ſuddenly damped, by the recollection of 
the o/can children“, and the impoſture of the ſtag. 
Reflecting on theſe moſt unworthy parts of Ser- 
torius's hiſtory, Crito threw aſide the paper of his 
charaQer, and determined to paſs over his name 
in ſilence; a name, which, if not ſullied by thoſe 
unhappy circumſtances, would have been cer- 
tainly one of the very brighteſt in the catalogue of 
roman worthies. 


WuriLE Crito was thus employed, the eldeſt of 
the young gentlemen alſo was giving ſeveral hours 
of the afternoon to ſtudy. His induſtry was not, 
as uſual, exerciſed in the cultivation of ſome 
branch of parliamentary ſcience, it was totally 
confined to the roman hiſtory. | 


Mr. Hooke, in the third volume of his Roman Hiſtory, 
P- 192, expreſſes much doubt of the truth of that ſtory, 


DukriNG 
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Dvrins the firſt hour, the object of his ſtudy 
A. O. vas the civil war of Lepidus ;—Fax illius mots, 
ſays Florus, a Syllæ rogo exarſit:—a war, which, 
during it's ſhort continuance, threatened deſtruc- 
tion ta this city. Yeſterday evening, while at 
Ponte Molle, he had recollected the happy victory, 
which Pompey had there gained over the army of 
Lepidus. 


H x then proceeded to the hiſtory of Spartacus, 
whoſe inſurrection produced a kind of civil war“, 
almoſt as deſtructive to the inhabitants of 7taly, as 
either the Social or the Marian. 


Ir, thought he to himſelf, ſome able political 
writer were to take a general view of the hiſtory 
of Italy, during the twenty years which inter- 
vened between the beginning of the Social war, 


* This great inſurrection was begun by about ſeventy gla- 
diators: it was augmented by numbers of perſons in the 
ſame condition of life, and by multitudes of gallic and ger- 
man ſlaves. But the bulk of the vaſt armies, which fol- 
lowed the ſtandards of Spartacus, —that able general, Cai 
nihil ad eximii imperatoris tuendum nomen deerat, præter hu- 
militatem ſortis, —ſeems moſt probably to have conſiſted of 
the inhabitants of /zaly, Such alſo appears to have been 
the army of ſeventy thouſand men, which he commanded 
in Campania; and that of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand, with which he once dared to march towards 
Rome, On this account, the war of Spartacus may per- 

. haps not improperly be conſidered as a kind of ei war, 
Hoi o Mg Tt ITakav Enapraxy H N OVTACAY ET 
E%{4HESs 

Appian's Mithridatic war, edit, Hen, Steph, p. 240. 


and 
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and the concluſion of that of Spartacus; might 
he not with juſtice conſider thoſe annals, as the 
moſt dreadful examples of the miſery and havoc 
which mankind has ever ſuffered from civil diſ- 
trations? The thirty years civil war in Germany®, 
—if the hoſtilities of that country may be called 
by that name—ſecms not to have been half ſo 
bloody. | 


Taz two following hours he employed in turn- 
ing over Appian's Mithridatic hiſtory : a book, 
which he had formerly read with due care. The 
firſt fifty or ſixty pages of that hiſtory he now 
ſurveyed in a very curſory manner; but, as he 
drew near the concluſion, his attention became 
gradually more engaged. With pleaſure he re- 
gularly peruſed moſt part of Lucullus's and the 


whole of Pompey's campaigns in the Eaſt, whether A. C. 


againſt that mighty king, or againſt other ſtates. 


Ir now drawing near evening, he roſe from his 
Rudies, and took a walk towards that place in the 
Campo Marzo, where Pompey eretted, in grati- 
tude for theſe victories, his temple to Minerva. 
The church, which now ſtands on that ſpot, 1s 
called Santa Maria ſopra Minerva. 


* Sec the hiſtory of the wars and negotiations which pre- 
ceded the treaty ot Weſtphalia, compiled by Pere Bougeant, 
from the memoirs of the compte 4 Avanx, 

FROM 
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Turck he continued his walk to the Campo 
del Fiore, where ſome remains of Pompey's theatre 
are {till exiſting, though covered by the modern 
palace of the ia Pio. 


In returning to his lodgings from this walk, 
he fell into deep thought on the civic characters of 
Pompey, Lucullus, Craſſus, and Julius Cæ ſar “. 
The ſenatorial profeſſion of this engliſi gentleman 
unhappily made it almoſt neceſſary for him, in his 
hiſtorical ſtudies, to give much time to the con- 
ſideration of ſuch characters. In order to pre- 
pare himſelf for what he was to ſee in parliament, 
he was forced to give diligent attention, though 
not approbation, to the conduct of thoſe men; 
whoſe abilities were great, and actions ſometimes 
good; but their intentions in general not uprightt. 


Sven was not the caſe of Crito's pupil. His 
moſt happy diſpoſition of mind had inclined him 
to a ſtate of life, far removed from thoſe great 
objefs, which excite the turbulent paſſions; and 
from that variety of negotiations, and hurry 
of diſtrattions, under which the moſt virtuous 
often find it difficult not to loſe ſight of their God. 
His ſtudies alſo flowed in a far more pleaſant 


At the time of Pompey's triumph, Julius Ceſar was 
about a tics on years of age. 
+ See Intro uftion to the firſt book, vol, i, p. xxvii. 


channel; 
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channel, in a much ſmoother and purer ſtream. 
He always roſe from them with a better idea 
of mankind, and of human nature; for his 
literary amuſement was not hiſtory in general, 
but an exquiſitely ſelect biography. The daily 
peruſal and reperuſal of the lives of ſome few of 
the very beſt men, who ever exiſted, were his prin- 
cipal amuſement; pious reading, meditation, and 
prayer, were his buſineſs and delight. Happy, 
happy youth ! Of whom, in ſome degree, it migh: 
truly be ſaid, Ejus cor & cogitatio non cum popu- 
laribus & communibus hominum vis erant ; ſed 
cum angelis in celo, aut cum perfectis viris in 
terrd. 


Ir at any time other objects offered themſelves 
to his conſideration, he gave them, comparatively, 
but a ſlight attention. Accordingly this afternoon 
he paſſed indeed half an hour in turning over 
ſome leaves of Freinſhemius, but diligently em- 
ployed all the reſt of the time in ſtudies more 
ſuitable to his own happy genius. In the even- 
ing he walked to the Capitol: he turned aſide 
there, to view for ſome moments the fragments 
of the coloſſus of Apollo, which M. Lucullus 
brought from Apollonia to Rome: But he ſoon left 
them, and croſſed over the court to the Muſæum. 
On aſcending the ſtairs, he turned into the room 
en the right, where the brazen vaſe of Mithri- 

dates 
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dates is preſeryed; and thence went on to the 
PHILOSOPHIC chamber. | 


Tux young nobleman, who had come to table 
at dinner time very richly dreſſed, paſſed the 
afternoon and evening in making viſits to ſome 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons in Rome. In- 
deed, throughout this whole tour it was remark- 
able, that though he never lighted his country- 
men, whom he accidentally met with abroad, yet 
in general be chiefly kept company with the ita- 
lians when in Jtaly, as with the french while in 
France. Among theſe alſo he was very careful 
with whom he made acquaintance. He lived, 
wherever he came, with the great and eminent ; 
with men honoured and reverenced in their ſeve- 
ral countries, not ſo much for their birth and 
wealth, as for their virtue and knowledge. 
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FIFTEENTH DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


SEVERAL noble villas are ſituated. within the 
walls of Rome. Among theſe the villa Ludoviſi 
bears a principal rank, in regard both of it's great- 
neſs and beauty. 


Ir's buildings are enriched with ſome capital 
paintings and ſculptures, the labours of Guercino 
and Berninz. It's gardens. are about a mile in 
circuit; and contain many pleaſant walks, ſome 
of which are filled with a great number of antique 
ſtatues. 


Ix one of theſe walks the engliſi company met 
this morning. After half an hour paſſed in ad- 
miring the beauties of the place. Crito's pupil 
obſerved, that ſeveral of theſe antique ſtatues were 
found in digging on the ſpot. How glad, added 
be, would the proprietors of ſome engliſi coun- 
try-ſeats be, if in digging. their ground for new 
plantations, or moving the ſoil for other purpoſes, 
they had any chance of finding ſuch plenty of an- 
tique 


D 
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tique ſculptures; ſuch elegant ornaments for che 
embelliſhment of their woods and lawns ! 


Ir is no wonder, ſaid the young nobleman, 
that ſuch treaſures of virtu ſhould be found on 
this ſpot; as ſome part of theſe gardens anciently 
made a part of the famous Hort: Salluſtiani. You | 
remember in what manner our learned antiqua- 
rian deſcribed the great extent of thoſe Salluſtian 
gardens, and the magnificent ſtructures with * 
they were adorned. | | 


Tux converſation now wandered to the cha- 
ratter of Salluſt. The eldeſt of the young gen- 
tlemen made ſeveral obſervations on this ſubjeA. 

He afterwards proceeded to that far more worthy 
topic, the conſideration of Salluſt's writings ; par- 
ticularly his hiſtory of the Catalinarian conſpi- 
racy. . 


How noble an idea, ſaid he, here preſents it- 
A. C. ſelf to our imagination! I mean, the idea of that 
63 grand debate in the roman ſenate, the deſcription | 
of which was perhaps compoſed by Salluſt in this 
walk. On that important day, three perſons of 
the higheſt names in the roman hiſtory eminently 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the houſe. How au- 
guſt muſt have been the appearance of that par- 
= in which Citere preſided, while the de- 
| bate 
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bate was ſupported on one fide by Julius Ceſar, 
and on the other by Cato! | 


Ir I be not miſtaken, Cato was then a very 
young member“. How pleaſing, how encourag- 
ing is tis laſt circumſtance, to perſons who may 
be entering the br:/:/ ſenate at the ſame early 
period of life! | | 


Ix which of thoſe celebrated characters, re- 
plied Crito, with a benevolent ſmile, would you, 
dear fir, if you had lived at that time, have 
choſen to have appeared? In reſpeQt of eloquence, 
notwithſtanding the high abilities both of Cato 
and Czar, you certainly would on the whole have 
given the preference to Tully. As to patriotiſm, 
I need not aſk you on whom you would have 
fixed your choice : your ardent looks and lan- 
guage ſufficiently declare in favour of young 
Cato, T 


In converſing thus the company arrived at the 
further end of a winding moſſy walk, where they 
found aperfeRly undiſturbed receſs, thickly ſhaded 
with ilex and pine. | 


» Hic zribunus plebis defignatus, adhuc admodum adole- 
ſcens, pæne inter ultimos interrogatus ſententiam tantd vi ani- 
mi atque >. ap invetus eft in conjurationem; fic impendentia 
publici flatis pericula expoſuit ; ita conſulis virtutem amplifi- 
cavit, ut univerſus ſenatus in ejus ſententiam tranfiret, major- 

gue pars ordinis jus Catonem proſequerentur domum. 
ELAELUS PATERCULUS, 


Yor. II. D IN 
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IN this retired ſpot ſtands an antique ſenatorial 
ſtatue. Leaning on it's baſis, the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen took out a pocket Salluſt, and 
read to his friends, not without entering into the 
warmth and ſpirit of the orator himſelf, the hy 
of Cato in that great debate. 


How could I wiſh, added he in the concluſion, 
that I had brought with me hither to-day a pocket 
volume of Tully's works, particularly Orationes 
illas Catilinarias, tam luculentas, tamque utiles 
rei public We ſhould have had the greateſt 
pleaſure in comparing thoſe orations with this of 
Cato; particularly as our kind tutor would have 
aſſiſted us with his remarks on them. 


Fax be it from me, replied Crito, to pretend 
to judge of the eloquence or other political talents 
of thoſe illuſtrious roman ſenators. It is much 
more ſuitable to my profeſſion, as well as to the 
deſign of our preſent courſe of ſtudies, to endea- 
vour to learn what was good in their moral cha- 

* 


I wirs n you would give me leave to aſk your 
opinion, this morning, in relation to the moral 
"charafter of Cato. If you pleafe to take your 


© eats in this pleaſant and ſhady ſpot, I vill deſire 


the * to trouble you, for a quarter of an 
| | 0 hour, 
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hour, with ſome extras of his life. Theſe ex- 
tradts are chiefly made from Plutarch, but ſome 
are taken from Salluſt. The latter will be par- 
ticularly agreeable to you here; as, perhaps, ac- 
cording to your obſervation, this garden may be 

really the place, in which 2 compoſed ſome 
part of his hiſtory. 


©. A 0 
PART 3 
Tu E RE is not, in the whole roman hiſtory, 


any virtuous character, which has been ſo highly 
celebrated either by orators and poets, or by phi- 
loſophers and hiſtorians, as that of Cato. Finxit 
illum ipſa natura ad honeſtatem, gravitateon, tem- 
perantiam, mag nitudinem animi, juſtitiom ; ad 
omnes denique virtutes magnum hominem & ex- 
celſum. This excellent natural diſpoſition he 
greatly ſtrengthened and improved, by ſettling 
his aim always on one moſt noble object: which 
was to attain to the moſt exalted degree of virtue, 


Hs condeſcended not to ſtruggle for the low 
prizes, for which Lucullus or Craſſus, Ceſar oy 
Pompey were then contending, In that age of 
general luxury, avarice, and ambition, non lux» 
urid certabat cum luxurioſo, non divitiis cum dir 

hs 2 vites 
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vite, non fadlionibus cum factioſo: His elevated 
deſign was to excel in that which is moſt excellent ; 
to copy, and if poſſible to ſurpaſs, the beſt ex- 
amples. Amore fapientiæ, & moralis præcipue 
philoſophiæ certabat cum ſapientibus; virtute cer- 
tabat cum ſtrenuis, pudore cum mode ſtis, abſtinen- 
tià cum innocentibus. Or is Cato ſaid, in this 
noble emulation, to have thirſted for the praiſe 
of men. Quan quam enim fata ejus erant bona, 
divina, egregia, totiuſgue vitæ ejus maximus fuit 
ſplendor & gravitas; tamen eſſe quam videri bo- 
nus malebat. Itague, quo minus gloriam appete- 
bat, eo magis lam aſſeguebatur. 


SUCH is the character of Cato, according to 
Salluſt, and ſeveral other ancient writers. On 
an impartial ſurvey of his hiſtory, you will find 
many of theſe particulars to be very true: but, 
on the whole, you will have reaſon to abate ſome- 
what of the panegyric. 


' PERHAPS there never was a man,—continued 
Crito, addreſſing himſelf to the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen,—to whom his country was more obliged 
for kind and noble intentions, and willing labours 
in her ſervice. We ſhall be ſtrongly inclined to 
this opinion, if we examine his conduct in the 
many public characters, which at different times 
bas ſuſtained. 


SORRY 
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SoRRY ought I to be, that I am obliged to 
obſerve, that in one unhappy part of his life he 
carried his regard for his country much too far, 
Commanded by that country,—if the aſſemblies 
of the people, under the influence; of a Clodius 
deſerve that name,—to take the management of 
an unjuſt war againſt the king of Cyprus, Cato 
obeyed. He obeyed, though unwillingly, it is 
ſaid by ſome writers , in order to prevent ſedi- 
tions and farther confuſions at home. 


In the execution of this office he reſtored peace 
and tranquillity at Byzantium. He endeavoured 
to ſoften the fate of that unhappy prince againſt 
whom he acted. With the greateſt fidelity he de- 
livered into the public treaſury all the ſpoils of 
the war, and all the treaſures and furniture of the 
royal palace of Cyprus. Of theſe he accepted 
nothing for himſelf, except a ſtatue of Zeno, which 
he brought to Rome. 


Hex refuſed all honours from his country, and 
all rewards. As his only recompence, he deſired 
that he might be permitted to give liberty to ſome 
of the unhappy captives, 


* Ayzxpxyorr@- de Tv KaTwvos ws eg To , Ka pena 
v., ov xapis t5iv, virepiparus ο KAN. G. xx; o t Ovxuy, 
e, i n XH ⁰ ,,. ae ix Kai Apo tus tis 
Toy wf, EKTPDZE NOMN Ty eπτιτπαντ/πu Te Kare. 

Plutarchus, Catanit Vita. 
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Tusk actions, certainly, are marks of a good 
mind; and yet, they are not ſufficient to juſtify 
him for having engaged in this unjuſt war. Pto- 
lemy might deferve to be puniſhed for his vices; | 
yet ſurely Cato muſt have been greatly deceived, 
in thinking that Rome had any authority to de- 
throne that king. 


Bur let us turn our eyes from this probably 
inde/ſenſible part of his hiſtory. In moſt of it's 
other parts we ſhall find his love of his country 
to deſerve very high commendations. 


TH1s paper, which J now take in my hand, 
contains ſome imperfect extracts from Plutarch, 
relative to Cato's condudt in four or five different 
public ſtations. Permit me to read it to you; and 
to add my ſtrong wiſhes, that you could find time 

to-night, before you ſleep, to peruſe Cato's life, 
as written by that good man. 

1. Part of Cato's life was military. He had 
at ſeveral times the command of conſiderable bo- 
dies of forces. In that ſtation he is ſaid to have 
behaved very nobly. Highly eſteemed indeed 
he was by all men, but he vas particularly be- 
loved and almoſt adored by his ſoldiers; for he 
kept up his authority, but added to it perſuaſion 
and inſtruction. He was continually beſtowing 

on 


LI 
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on them either rewards or puniſhments, according 
to their deſerts. Whatever he commanded to be 
done by others, he himſelf took part in perform- 
ing“. In diet and labour he made himſelf equal 
to the common ſoldier; in love of diſcipline, in 
courage and conduct, be was equal, if not fupe- 
riour, to moſt of the generals of Rome. 


Bur, what was much more important, he re- 
formed the avarice and cruelty of the roman army, 
which was very infamous at that time for it's op- 
preffions, both public and private, on the coun- 
try. Cato looked on it as a ſmall matter, fingly 
to ſhow kimfelf virtuous. He endeavoured to 
make all nis foldiers like himfelf. In a word, he 
rendered his forces fo well diſciplined, that it was 
hard to ſay whether they were more valiant or juſt. 
Under his guidance, they were formidable to their 
enemies, but peaceable and courteous to all 
others: they were fearful ao do wrong, brave and 
forward to act nobly. 


Ix relation to this condu& of Cato towards the 
ſoldiers, as well as that of Scevola towards the 


* The like excellent character is given of the /partas 
Lycurgus; of whom Fuftin ſays, Nihil, lege alld, in alios 
fanxit, cujus non ipſe primus, in ſe, documents daret. He 
ordained nothing by law cancerning others, of which he 

did not firſt ſet New pattern, in his own behaviour.“ 
h HisTOR, lib. iii. c. ii. 


D 4 publicans, 
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publicans, I find on my papers a reference to the 
third chapter of St, _ verſes 12, 13, 14. But 
let us proceed. 


2. AS tribune, and as prætor, Cato afted with 
great ſpirit the ſpirit, not of turbulent faction, 
but of true patriotiſm ; of eager contention in the 
cauſe of liberty. Conſcious of his own innocence 
and virtue, he was continually ſtemming and re- 
fiſting the general luxury and corruption of the 
times. . With the greateſt conſtancy and fortitude, 
he was intrepid in reſiſting all factions: unmoved 
by the tumults and violence of the people, and 
by the threats and hatred of the great, whether 
ſeparated in their intereſts, or combined together 
againſt him. He was invincible by all tempta- 
tions which could be propoſed; and far ſuperiour 
to all the affronts and ridicule, which could be caſt 
on him by thoſe, who at the ſame time really moſt 
envied his glory.—In public, indeed, as well as 
in private life, you will always, dear fir, find the 
knaves endeavouring to repreſent the honeſt men 
in a ridiculous light, 


3. On the tribunal of juſtice, Cato, as you well 
know, was above all influence of corruption or 
fear. He was reſpeRed by all: he was dreaded 
by the guilty : ye} his FO to them was in 

reality 
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reality the mere conſequence of his compaſſion 
for the public, | 


Hx ſupported the majeſty of the laws, above the 
power of Pompey, or the intereſt of any other 
great men. In all theſe things he ſhowed the 
moſt firm attachment to juſtice and truth, 


How could ſuch a man, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, miſs obtaining the higheſt ho- 
nours in the ſtate? How much was it to be 
wiſhed, for the ſake of his country, that he had 
ſucceeded in his election for the conſulſhip! In 
that high office he might perhaps have prevented 
the civil war, which broke out, if I miſtake not: 
in the following year. 


Hrs loſs of that election, replied Crito, ſeems 
indeed to have been a very great misfortune to 
the public. But it was no perſonal affliction to 
himſelf; for he bore the loſs with ſo much mag- 
nanimity, as to turn that event to his ſtill greater 
glory. The ſplendour of virtue is, as his exam- 
ple ſhowed, independent of the ſuffrages of the 
people. It is far ſuperiour to all honours; and, 
on the other hand, no popular ignorance or in- 
juſtice can tarniſh it's luſtre. Horace perhaps al- 
luded to this part of Cato's hiſtory, 


Vi rius 3 
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Virtus, repulſæ neſcia ſordidæ, 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus : 
Nec ſumit aut ponit ſecures 
. Arbitrio popularis aure “. - 


But let us proceed to the conſideration of Cato's 
merits, in {ome other public —_— in which be 
was really placed. 


4. In the affica of guæ ſtor, or manager of the 
public treaſury, Cato exerciſed the greateſt dili- 
gence, abilities, and fidelity. He reduced the 
national accounts, from a ſtate of confuſion, into 
good order: he took care, that the public during 
his adminiſtration of the exchequer, ſhould neither 
do nor ſuffer wrong: he punQually exadted what. 
ever was due to the treaſury, —forcing, particu- 
larly, ſeveral of Sylla's blood-hounds, to refund 
the ſpoils of their rapine and cruelty ; and on the 
other hand, he with great readineſs paid all per- 
ſons, who had juſt demands on government. On 
the whole, he left the treaſury in a flouriſhing 
condition; and made it evidently appear, how 
the ſtate may be made rich, without oppreſſing 
the people. 


5. I wis n, dear fir, that I were able to de- 
ſcribe, in a proper ſtyle, the conduct of Cato 


8 Cx. lib. iii. od. 2. g 
In 
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in his greateſt public Ration, in his ſenatorial 


office. 


In the roman ſenate, Cata was much admired 
for his eloquence. He was {till more reſpected for 
thoſe other talents, without which all ſtrength of 
genius, all ſweetneſs and charms of language, are 
very inſufficient qualifications for a ſenatorial life: 
I mean induſtry and integrity. 


From the firſt day on which he took his ſeat 
in the houſe, he applied himſelf to bufineſs with 
the moſt indefatigable diligence. He was contin- 
ually employed, either in informing himſelf on 
ſome matter of moment, or in doing his duty by 
communicating his hghts to others: 


Vigilando, agendo, bene conſulendo. 


Bur his ſenatorial integrity chiefly merits your 
attention. It gained him general veneration while 
alive; and during all ſucceeding centuries, it 
has made his name the ſymbol of patriotic virtue. 


On a ſubjeQ ſo well known, I need to ſpeak 
but little. Suffer me only to obſerve, that Cato 
was in the. ſenate, uniformly, the ſame honeſt 
man as when ſeated on the bench of the judges, or 
when 
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when employed in any branch of buſineſs, whe- 
ther of public or private life. 


* 1 


CRITO here pauſed, —ſome converſation acci- 
dentally riſing, relative to the glorious charatter 
of integrity, which the judges of England have 
acquired, in a degree far ſuperiour to the judges 
of France, or to thoſe of ſeveral other countries. 


Ir was not long however, before the young 
nobleman deſired Crito to continue his lecture. 


I r1nD in my memorandum-papers, ſaid Cr:to, 
two inſtances of Cato's ſenatorial conduct particu- 
larly marked down: one to be conſidered as an 
example of his love to his country ; the other, as 
an inſtance of his juſtice to the reſt of mankind. 


1. Hz very greatly aſſiſted Cicero, in ſaving 
Rome from that deſtruQtion, with which the Cati- 
linarian conſpiracy threatened it. But it is need- 
' Jeſs for me to trouble you with any refleQions on 
this head, as it has been the ſubject of your con- 


verſation this morning. 


2. Tux ſecond particular is related by Plutarch 
as follows. | 


JULIUS 
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FULIUS CASAR attacked the germans, who 
at that time were at peace with the romans ; and 
put three hundred thouſand of them to the ſword. 
His party made a motion in the ſenate, that a 
public thankſgiving ſhould be proclaimed on the 
occaſion: But Cato, on the contrary, earneſtly 
argued, that Cæſar ſhould be given up by the 
roman government to the vengeance of thoſe na- 
tions, whom, probably without any command 
from his country, he had invaded. © By ſuch a 
«+ ſacrifice, ſaid he, let us endeavour to expiate 
the injuſtice of this war. It is highly proper, 
“however, that the motion for a thankſgiving 
& ſhould be approved, ſince we have great reaſon 
« to thank the gods, They have as yet ſpared the 
* commonwealth ; and not taken vengeance on 
% our armies, for the cruelty and wickedneſs of 
our general.” 


NoBLE was this ſentiment but it would have 
been far more noble, if Cato himſelf had been ſo 
happy, as never to have ſeen the ſhores of Cyprus. 


1s I be not miſtaken, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, a ſimilar ſentiment is exprefſed 
by Livy, in one of the ſpeeches of Paulus Eni 
lins*, But pray proceed. : 


Liu, book xxxviii c. 45, 46. 
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88 * 


Wr have been ſuperficially conſidering, re- 
plied Crito, the condut of this celebrated patriot, 
during the period in which the roman republic 
ſtood. For ſome time the commonwealth ſup- 
ported itſelf, though ſhaken to it's loweſt roots 
by the continual ſtorms of faction and anarchy; 


la uſque minatur, 
Et tremefatia comam concuſſo vertice nutat *. 


Bur, ſoon after the concluſion of Cz/ar's gal- 
lic and german campaigns, that fatal civil war 
broke out, which Cato had long foretold, and la- 
boured to prevent. 


Tux conduct of Cato in the civil war ſeems, 
in ſeveral] reſpeQs, very ſimilar to that amiable 

behaviour of lord Falkland, which you, dear fr, 

have often admired, in the fourth and ſeventh 
books of Clarendon's hiſtory. A 


CATO, like lord Falklanl, was always figh- 
ing and labouring for peace. Ae, luer EIT? far 
⁰,t EATIHgav ,ẽlb Eig. 


® Vine, Anu. ii. 628, 


WutrREgveRk 
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WHrrtREVER Cato had the command, he was 
very merciful to the inhabitants of the country 
which was the ſeat of war. 


By his perſuaſion it was agreed, at a council 
held in Pompey's camp, that, during the courſe of 
the campaign, no city ſhould be ſacked, and no 
roman ſhould be killed, but in the heat of battle. 


Ix the progreſs of che war, Cato bore patiently 
much. fatigue and diſtreſs. In the few engage- 
ments at which he was preſent, he ſhowed much 
perſonal courage ; and animated his friends with 
a conſiderable degree of the ſame ſpirit : Yet ne- 
ver did he rejoice for any victory. 


 ImMEDIATELY after the obtaining of any ſuc- 
ceſs, Cato viſited with ſorrow the field of battle; 
he there bewailed that curſed ambition, which 
was the deſtruction of ſo many of his countrymen: 
he thed tears on the corpſes even of Cæſʒar's fol- 
diers. 


IN DEE D, from the day on which this civil war 
broke out, to the day of his death, Cato's coun- 
tenance was filled with a fixt melancholy, a per- 
petual ſadneſs; unchanged by any ſucceſs, which 
at any time attended his own party. 


-- 


Ox 
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O the other hand, in all the heavy misfor- 
tunes, and repeated defeats, which at laſt totally 
ſunk it, he was himſelf unmoved; but conde- 
ſcending to thoſe of his friends, who were willing 
to make their peace with the conqueror. He was 
anxious and indefatigable, to his laſt breath, in 
doing every thing in his powers that could be be- 
neficial to them. | 


2. 
„ 


* 
os 


Can any thing be thought of for their ſervice? 
Whilſt I yet live, let me not live in vain “. 


* ** * 


Scarce had Crito repeated theſe lines, when 
his pupil's ſervant came, to acquaint him, that at 
the garden-gate there was a perſon, who was de- 
firous of ſpeaking to him, if he were at leiſure. 
On this notice Cxito immediately roſe, and went 
with the ſervant to the gate. The young gentle- 
men alſo quitted their moſly ſeats, and employed 
a quarter of an hour in walking about the gar» 
den, 


Dur NG this walk, Crito's pupil obſerved, 
that the firſt four afts of the tragedy of Cato were 
compoſed by Mr. Addiſon during his reſidence at 


„ App180X's Cato, 


Rome. 


hy 


2 
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Rome. ls it not probable, ſaid he, that Addiſon 
then frequently viſited thefe Salluſtian gardens, 
and compoſed here ſome of the moſt RIG 72 


__ * 


But oh 1 my Any your ſafety fills my heart 
With anxious thoughts: a thouſand ſecret terrours 
Riſe in my ſoul: how ſhall I ſave my friends ? 
'Tis now, 0 e, 1 We to Ty _—_ 


Hap ſavy replied he eldeſt of the young gen- 
tlemen, any juſt reaſon to fear Czſar on this ac- 
count? Ceſar was indeed a man of blood, and 
had in his former wars deſtroyed ſome millions of 
his fellow-creatures ; but yet, in general, his be- 
haviour to his enemies, in this conteſt with Pom- 
29 1 bad been full of clemency. | 


Tars en young inen b now to 
expatiate on Ceſar's mercy, contraſting it with 
the cruelty of Sylla in the foregoing civil war. 
He proceeded next to conſider Cæſar's courage, 
activity, and aſtoniſhing abilities of mind. He 
ſpoke much of ſeveral of his great exploits: he 
concluded however his refleQtions on the life of 
this moſt famous man, by nene ſome of Ad- | 

_ s verſes, 


Vor. II. E is 
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— is an impious greatneſs ; | 
And mixt with too much horrour to be envied*, 


Doki this part of the converſation the com- 
pany arrived at the garden-gate. They found 
Crito there with the iriſi painter, who had been 
lately relieved by the young nobleman's genero- 
ſity. This was the firſt day of his venturing 
abroad, after his late illneſs: he was ſtill very 
weak, and far from well ; yet he had been at his 
noble patron's lodgings already this morning ;- and 
hearing that he was gone to the Ludoviſi gardens, 
had followed him thither, being very defirous.of 
taking the earlieſt opportunity to expreſs his gra- 
titude. | | 


Ir is needleſs to add, that on this occaſion the 
young nobleman behaved with all poſſible polite- 
neſs and humanity. After ſome time they ſepa- 
rated: the painter returned to his lodgings, and 
our engliſh company proceeded to the adjoining 
circus of Salluſt. 2 9 1-46 


A noble modern writer, the author of the Dialogues of 
the Dead, ſums up Cæſar's character in the following man- 
ner: 1 

« Ce/ar's courage and talents were equal to the object to 
% which his ambition aſpired, the dominion of the world: 
& and he exerciſed a e oof unjuſtly acquired with a 
© magnanimous clemency. But it would have been better 


for his country, and for mankind, if he had never ex- 


So 


9 iſted,”? 3 
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So extenſive were the gardens of Salluſt, as to 
contain, beſide many other buildings, a large 
circus. Of this there are to this day ſome con- 
ſiderable remains . On it's ſouthern fide is 
to be ſeen an antique octangular temple, rendered 
at preſent a kind of grotto, by the ruins of other 
ſtructures, which have fallen on it, and almoſt 
buried it. Salluſt, probably in compliment to 
his patron Julius Cæ ſar, conſecrated this temple 
to Venus. 1.541 


Tuis fabric, ſaid the young nobleman while 
entering it, ſeems to have been a kind of monu- 
ment, ereQed by Salluſt in honour of Ceſar's ex- 
ploits. The ſtatue of Venus, which was placed 
in this temple, was adorned, if I be not miſtaken, 
with a corſlet of britiſh pearls. Theſe pearls 
came, I ſuppoſe, from Sandwich. About two or 
three years ago I was on a viſit at a gentleman's 
houſe in that neighbourhood. We rode one morn- 
ing, I remember, to the old roman walls at Ru- 
pi: another morning we rode towards Deal 
and Dover; frequently recollecting in the way the 
deſcription of that coaſt in Ceſar's Commentaries. 


1 nA alſo had the pleaſure, ſaid the eldeſt of | 
the young gentlemen, of taking the ſame ride. 
See Abbate F . Roman Antiquities, vol. i. p. 86, 87. 

E. 2 | The 
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The ſummer before laſt I made the tour of the 
coaſts of Kent and Suſſex. My principal deſire 
was to ſee the ground, on which Julius Cæ ſar had 
trodden.— I was not then ſatiated with roman anti. 
quities. I had alſo ſome curioſity to viſit the ſhore 
in Kent, where the ſaxon Hengiſt; and in Suſſex, 
where the norman conqueror landed. Ought not 
our pride to be humbled, when we reflect how 
often in ancient times our iſland has been invaded 


and ſubdued ? 
4 


E cx of theſe conqueſts, replied Crito, though 
they might juſtly appear very heavy calamities at 
the times when they happened, yet in their long 
conſequences have produced very nn 

| benefit to our iſland. 


To the roman conqueſt Britain owes, perhaps, 
it's firſt civilization; certainly | it's firſt converſion 
to chriſtianity. 


To the ſaxon conqueſt we are indebted for that 
ſyſtem of government, which is to this day the 
baſis of engliſi liberty. Many good effeQs of 
ſaxon piety alſo are ſtill great bleſſings to us. 


To the norman conqueſt we owe not perhaps 
ſo much reſpet, Yet we may be certain, that 
Providence 
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Providence intended ſome real good by that great 


You were mentioning your journey to Suſſex : 
Give me leave to recolle&, that many years ago, 
when I was a very young man, I was alſo in that 
county. From Br:ghthelmſtone I made with ſome 
friends a ſhort voyage to Dieppe. During that 
voyage, we often thought of the hoſtile fleets, 
roman, ſaxon, and norman, which in various ages 
have croſſed, or rather filled the ööritiſi channel. 
The Portus Iccius, indeed, was then at a conſi- 
derable diſtance from us, but the port of St. 
Valery en Somme, whence William the Con- 
queror ſet ſail with eight hundred veſſels*, lay 
but ſome few leagues to the northward of our 
track, We landed at Dieppe; and during the 
few days that we paſſed there, had great pleaſure 
in reading the latter part of fir William Temple's 
introduftion to the hiſtory of England: we had 
fortunately brought that book with us from Bright. 


helmſtone. | 


Dip you go up any higher into Normandy ? 
ſaid Crito's pupil. I have heard it is a very fine 
country, and very like to England. 


The fleet of Fulius Cofer, and the fleet of William the 
Conqueror, each conſiſted of above eight hundred fail. . 


E 3 Ws 
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Wx went up no farther: than Rouen, replied 
Crito. The country ſeemed to us to reſemble the 
open parts of Northamptonſhire: it has however 
greatly the advantage of that country, by being 
ſituate at leaſt four degrees more to the ſouth. 
It abounds with apple- trees, planted, not in orch- 
ards, as in our cyder-counties; but in ſtraight 
rows along the roads, 'or ſcattered up and down 
in the corn fields. You would have great plea- 
ſure in making a ſhort tour through that province 
of France, eſpecially as in various parts of it you 
would probably ſee many marks, ſtill remaining, 
of it's connection with England in former ages. 


S1M1LAR obſervations occurred to me, ſaid 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, in the firſt part 
of our preſent long tour ; I mean, while we. were 
in thoſe parts of Germany, from which our ſaxon 
anceſtors came.—But ſurely, dear fir, you have 
at preſent an opportunity of favouring us with 
ſome very noble reflections. Theſe gloomy and 
ſolitary roman ruins cannot fail of ſuggeſting to 
you a train of important ſentiments ; eſpecially, 
if you be of our noble young friend's opinion, 
that this edifice was built partly at leaſt on occa- 
ſion of the firſt connexion of Britain with the 
roman empire. 2 


I] aM 
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I. Au by no means capable, replied Crito, of 
ſupporting the dignity of that topic. Beſides, it 
is now late in the morning: if you pleaſe we will 
return to our lodgings. . You may there meditate 
at leiſure; on all the various changes which have 
happened to our country. But why do I ſay 
happened? I remember a noble reflection of Boſ- 
ſuet, towards the concluſion of his univerſal hiſ- 
tory. Ne parlons plus ni de hazard ni de fortune; 
ou parlons en ſeulement comme d'un nom, dont nous 
couvrons notre ignorance... C'eſt. DIEU, qui pre- 
pare les effets dans les cauſes les plus eloignees : & 
gui frappe ces grands coupis, dont le contrecoup 


porte 15 . | 


Taz company now walked to their lodgings. 
During, that walk, and at dinner-time alſo, the 
converſation chiefly dwelt. on the ſtate of Britain 
in Ce/ar's time. It afterwards returned to Cato's 
character; the young nobleman politely reviving 
that topic, in compliment to Crito. 


I couLD wiſh, ſaid he, that the ſtatue of Zeno, 
which, as you informed us this morning, Cato 
brought hither from Cyprus, were ſtill preſerved 


in ſome of the roman muſæums. In that caſe, I 
E 4 ſhould 
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ſhould have been very glad of the pleaſure of at. 
ara you on a Fae to it um afternoon. Want 
1G 31 * 
Tux is in the Copitolitie: muſeum, plied 
Crito's pupil, a noble ſtatue of that philoſopher. 
You muſt remember it; it is the . pamper 
piece of ſculpture in the ftanza det filoſofi.. 
was found in the ruins Ha the villa of — 
Pius. | 
Poſſibly, ſaid the young nobleman, it may be 
the identical ſtatue; 'at leaſt we may fancy it ſo, 
and viſit it with that idea. If you pleaſe we may 
walk thither in the evening, as ſoon as we have 
had our tea. I ſhould be very glad to take a 
walk to that part of the town, as I want to call at 
the print ſhop, at the upper end of the Corſo. 


1 = TE. 
. 


Tux bell of the Capitol clock ſtruck three and 
twenty v, when this engliſh company arrived there. 
They went up ſtairs into the muſæum; and paſſing 
through ſeveral of it's apartments, proceeded to 
the ſtanza dei filoſofi, where they ſat down, being 
much heated by their long walk. 


| CRI TO0's pupil was the firſt, who recovered his 
ſpirits after this fatigue. 


Fix, in the aſternoon. 
THERE 
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Tnzxx'is not, ſaid he, with peculiar earneſt- 
| nel any part of the Capitoline muſæum more 
pleaſing, or more inſtruftive, than this apartment; 
this philoſophic chamber, as it is juſtly called, from 
it's being filled with two ſuch noble ranges of near 
an hundred antique buſts of moſt of the learned 
men of Greece, D the mem of 
Athens. * | | 


1 cat hither alone yeſterday lerne and 
peruſedd in this chamber part of 'Milton's Paradife 
Regained. I then conſidered myſelf as preſent, . 
not only 8 | 

Labin (ll E U E: 0 
On the Tarpeian rock, the citadel * | 
Of great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth, 
So far renown'd, and with the Op enrich 
of nations. FY 


But what is a far more pleaſing idea. 
q xa Abyouv, Kage PTA TNG. 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts, 
Of eloquence, and ſage philoſophy, 


From heav'n deſcended to the low-rogft houſe 
Of Socrates |—— 


* Par, Reg. b. iv. 240 and 273, 


Sa IN 


YI 
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Saying this, he approached. the buſt of Socrates, 
which is placed near that of Homer, fronting the 
entrance. How deſervedly continued he, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to his noble young friend - may 
the buſts of theſe two great men claim their ſta- 
tion in all ſuch muſæums as this; one at the head 
of all the philoſophers, the other at the head of 
all the tragic and lyric poets of Greece! Theſe two 
indeed, gave breath to all the reſt. How fortu- 
nate is the education of thoſe young men, who in 
poetry chiefly ſtudy the one, in philoſophy the 
other of theſe moſt exalted geniuſes! 


THainxiNnG of this, I was highly pleaſed juſt 
now, when, in paſſing through the firſt apartment 
of this muſeum, you ſtopped to admire the elegant 
deſign of that marble ſepulchre, found in the villa 
of Alexander Severus: at one end of which is 
Homer, receiving his book from the genius of po- 
etry; at the other, Socrates, attending to the in- 
ſtructions of a veiled figure, which leans on a 
column, and repreſents moral philoſophy : the 
whole front of the monument being filled with the 
| ſtatues of the nine muſes, all of the fineſt ſculp- 
ture. 


Wu x you were ſo happy here yeſterday, in 
the company of Milton, ſaid Crito, I was not leſs 
ſo at home, in that of Tenophon. You left your 

| Aenophon 
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Xenophon on your table, open at the concluſion 


of one of his Socratic diſcourſes, I could not 
| help taking it up, and reading with great pleaſure 


the laſt ſentence, which breathes ſuch. grateful 
affection to the memory of his beloved maſter, 
exceeded only by a ſtill greater love and thirſt of 
virtue. Eyu e Jy xeTavouv T8 ev3gos Tyvre gh, 
N TU YEvRnoTYTRy OUTE. {LY WEANYTIN TuVawt AVTE, 


BE feu. wy ur treavew. Es Je Tis ray age Tue 
£Q1epevuy whe puregw Tivi Tunger CUVEYEVETO, EXELVOD 


ey Toy &vigz AEIOMAKAPIETOTATON venue. Or 
could I help reflecting then with due gratitude, 
how we are all bleſſed with that high happineſs, 
the idea of which Xenophon, regarded with ſuch 
admiration; and with a deſire, which ſeems to 
have ſomething of divine inſpiration. We have 
all of us an inſtructor and leader in the path of 
virtue, far ſuperiour to Socrates. Let us then 
make the beſt uſe of all theſe lights ſo graciouſly - 
beſtowed on us. In the ſtudy of ethical inſtitu- 
tion from the moraliſts of Greece, let us princi- 
pally confine ourſelves to the ſtudy of the doc- 
trines of the benevolent and humble Socrates: ina 
far ſuperiour ſtudy, let us apply ourſelves prin- 
cipally to learn and imbibe the character and 
temper of it's moſt beneficent, and moſt humble, 
though p1vixz founder. Happy, truly happy, 
are thoſe, whoſe education is founded on theſe two 
baſes! | 


Bury 


— 
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ſtatue of Zeno. 
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Bur, at preſent, let us have the pleaſure of 
following you round this room; and of making 
with you a ſhort viſit to theſe ſeveral philoſophers, 
Who were almoſt all of them men of great genius, 
though none of them 0 monk to Socrates 


85 Saut NG this and paſſing by Epicurus, he ſtopt 


a conſiderable time in ſilence before the buſts of 
Plato and Ariſtotle. "He Gen nne to | the 


{ 


Af rER hearing the obſervations of his young 
friends relative to the ſculpture of this ſtatue, he 
drew a chair near to it's pedeſtal; and fitting 
down, deſired leave to finiſh in that place thoſe 
papers relative to Cato's character, which he had 
begun to read to them this morning in the Ludo- 
vii gardens. 


CAT oO. 
PART 11. 


Tu E character of Cato is ſo famous, that in 
forming a catalogue of roman worthies, his name 
could not with any propriety be omitted. At the 
ſame time the truth of hiſtory will oblige us to 
own, that in ſeveral particulars this great man 
was much miſled, 


He 


— — t 4e — 
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H was certainly ſo, as we obſerved this morn- 
ing, in the affair of Cyprus. Probably, a miſ- 
taken principle of obedience to the commands of 
his country engaged him in that unjuſt expedi- 
uon. 


Tus other principal objeQions to his charac- 
ter are the ſeveral marks, which appear in it, of 
barſhneſs and ſeverity, of pride and want of con- 
deſcenſion in accomodating himſelf to thoſe cuſ- 
toms and manners of the age, which in themſelves 


were indifferent. Add to theſe, ſome great er- A. C. 


rours in family-life ; and above all, the moſt un- 46 
happy cataſtrophe of his laſt hour. 


Bur, on the other hand, how many circum- 
ſtances are there to be found in his hiſtory, which 
evidently ſhow, as Tully obſerves, quod hæc omnia 
non 4 naturd Catonis erant! _ 


CATO'S temper, though full of ſpirit and re- 
ſolution, was far from being deficient in tender- 
neſs, or mercy. This is plain, not only from his 
amiable condu& during the civil war, which was 
mentioned this morning, but alſo from many other 
of his ations. He was conſtantly difinclined to 
all unneceſſary puniſhments. He always ſhowed 
the greateſt gentleneſs, courteſy, and good-nature 
to all in private life. Za conditione Cato nobis in 

hac 
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kic civitate natus eſt, ut ejus opes & ingenium, 
præ ſidio multis etiam alieniſſimis: vix cuiguam 
inimico exitio efſe deberet. Bona M. Catonis, que 
alle adeptus eft, ut multis prodeſſe poſſet*®. His 
perſon and lands were devoted to the ſervice of 
his friends. The ſweetneſs of his temper is, above 
all, moſt viſible in that regard, which he bore to 
his brother; and which was continually increaſ- 
ing, even from his moſt early years: never per- 
haps was there a more amiable and beautiful ſcene 
of fraternal love, than that which is contained in 
Cato's hiſtory. | 


Ix point of pride, he certainly was in general 
averſe to flattery. He often refuſed honours, 
and ſeems to have done ſo from a motive of real 
humility : for when every one thought him worthy 
of the higheſt honour, he alone was of the con- 
trary opinion. 


As to want of condeſcenſion in accommodating 
\ himſelf to the times, he certainly often ſhowed 
great wiſdom in yielding, as far as he thought he 


might, in order to prevent greater evil. 


I 'wisn I could be totally filent. in regard to 
the diſmal, and never ſufficiently lamemed end of 
| See Tally's oration for Muræna. = 


Cato's 
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Cato's life. Moſt unworthy was it of his former 
fortitude and virtue; and far inferiour to the ex- 
ample, which the pontifex Scævola had ſhown here 
at Rome, or to that which Regulus had ſhown in 

the ſame african country for Carthage was al- 
moſt within ſight of Urtica“. On this ſubjea I 
ought to ſpeak moſt unwillingly : yet let me ob- 
ſerve, that ſome kind of deſpondency, or fear, 
is always the original motive of ſuicide; fear 
either of ſhame, pain, want, or ſomewhat ſimilar; 
—a paſſion, which ſurely never had a place in 
Cato's natural conſtitution. 


To what cauſe then are moſt of the ſtains, in 
the character of Cato, to be attributed? Probably 
to his inſtructors, the ſtoics; for in their writings, 
moſt of theſe capital defects are deſcribed as mo- 
ral excellencies, | 


LzT us attend to what Cicero ſays in various 
places on this ſubject. In Marco Catone hec bona 


que videmus divina & egregia, ipſius ſcitote eſſe 


propria. Que nonnunquam rYequirimus, ea ſunt 
omnia, non 4 natura ſud, ſed a magiſtro. His 
enim tot taniiſque ejus virtutibus acceſſit adjumen- 
tum doctrinæ, non moderate, neque mitis, fed af. 


See the compariſon of the character of Regulus with 
that of Cato in this reſpect, in St. 4n/tin's book de Civirate 
Dei, lib. i. C. 24. N | 


perioris 
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perioris ac durioris. Stoicorum ſcilicet diſcipli- 
nam auctoribus eruditiſſimis inductus arripuit, & 
talium præceptorum ( Zenonis preſertim, ſummo 
ingenio viri, magiſtri ſui) ſtudiis flagravit. How 
much is it indeed to be wiſhed, ut ad alios magi- 
ſtros aliqua te fortuna, Cato, cum illd naturd de- 
tuliſſet ! | 


. Yer, ſeated as we are at preſent by Zeno's 
ſtatue, let us not omit to do proper juſtice even 
to the ſtoics themſelves. Many of their doftrines 
are very noble, very exalted ; many of their ex- 
amples deſerve our ſtudy, and claim our imita- 
tion. But, at the ſame time that we acknowledge 
this, let us again and again bleſs Providence, for 
having aſſiſted us with other examples, far more 
perfect than thoſe of any roman worthy : with 
other inſtrutttons, far more corrett and complete 
than this grecian philoſophy, which thus abound- 
ed with many errours, mixed with much wiſdom, 
and taught great vices, mixed with great virtues. 


CRITO now began to conſider the chriſtian 
religion, in contraſt with the ſtoic philoſophy. 
There is no need to inſert here the particulars of 
his diſcourſe : they ſeem indeed to be in ſome 
meaſure foreign from the ſubje& of theſe Roman 
Converſations. It may be ſufficient to obſerve 
in general, that his diſcourle was, in it's begin- 
ning, 
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ning, cool; it was throughout learned and judi- 
cious; but in it's progreſs, his heart became gra- 


dually warm; and at the concluſion broke out 


into a pure flame of piety. 


Tax chriſtian character, ſaid he towards the 
cloſe, is not only more grand, than any imagined 
perfection in this fo much celebrated philoſophy ; 
but it has alſo a grace, amiableneſs, and beauty, 
which never adorned any ſtoic vifion. Much 
fuller is it, than ſtoiciſm, of the ſpirit of true juſ- 
tice, but infinitely fuller of benevolence and 
mercy: fuller of the ſpirit of juſt inflexibility 


in what is right; but ſtill more full of condeſcen- 


fon and ſweetneſs: fuller of fortitude ; but in- 
finitely more abounding in patience, reſignation, 
and hope: greater as to exaltation of mind; but 
infinitely greater in humility, and in the moſt 
grateful acknowledgement, that _ It's virtues are 
the gifts of heaven. | 


All that we have * are, we have received, O 
Lord, from Thy grace: 

All that we defire and hope, we humbly expett in 
Thy glory. 


Ix puren me, my dear fellow ſtudents, in theſe 


reflections. dew! grace of heaven is the great 


Vor. II. F diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhing bleſſing of the chriſtian diſpenſa- 
tion: we cannot employ our meditations on a 
ſubje& more ſublime, 


I REMEMBER, that about laſt Whitſuntide I was 
taking a ſolitary walk in this part of Rome, and 
paſſed by a church ſituated in one of the narrow 
lanes at the foot of this Capitoline hill. The 
hymn of Veni, Sande Spiritus, was then per— 
forming there, ſet to moſt affecting ſolemn mu- 
ſic. In attending to ſome of the notes and words 
of that heavenly harmony, I could not avoid 
recolleaing a paſſage in a very venerable writer; 

- who, though ſomewhat barbarous in his language, 
—as he lived probably about the time of our 
king Richard the Second,—yet in his ſentiments 
is generally very exalted; far more ſo, on the 
whole, than any of theſe philoſophers. 
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O vere celeſtis Gratia, fine qud nihil doctrina, 
nhil eloquentia, nihil ingenium valet, in con- 


ſpeftu Dei 


O beatiſuma Gratia, que pauperem ſpiritu, 
virtutibus divitem facts ; & divitem mullis bonis, 
humilem.corde reddis! 


yeni ! deſcende ad nos! Tu fortitudo. noſtra. 
Tu auxilium confers, & conſilium. Tu lumen 
cordis. 
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* cordis. Tu fugatrix iiftitie, S ablatrix timoris, 
a. Tu devotionss. nutrt x, 


Tu nos ſemper prævenias, & bonts _— 
18 jugiter Hale He intentos *. 


- Py Imitatis Chrifti. lib. iii. c. 55, 
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CHAP. VI. 
SIXTEENTH DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


Tu E character of Cicero being the intended 
ſubject of this day's converſation, the company 
agreed to meet early in the Farneſe gardens, which 
cover moſt part of the ſummit of mount Palatine ; 
and, after paſſing an hour there, to ſet out from 
them in their coach, and dine at Freſcat:, a town 
about twelve miles diſtant from Rome, 

Tax northern part of the Farneſe gardens was 
the appointed place of their meeting. Crito 
walked thither about nine o'clock,—according to 
his engliſh watch*,—and found his beloved com 
pany all arrived there before him. 


Tux young nobleman had ſeated himſelf on a 
projecting part of the hill, and was taking a 
ſketch of the narrow valley of the Forum Roma- 
num, which lay beneath him, and of the oppo- 
lite Clivus Capitol inus. 


* Or fifteen o'clock, in modern "24 
n 8 His 


1s 
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Hits pupil was leaning againſt a cypreſs, and 
filently ſtudying an octavo, which contained ſome 
of POM $ Pan and ung works. 


Tus third y young gentleman was walking with 
a volume of the Orations in his hand; ſometimes 
reflecting wtih high pleaſure, that Tully's houſe 
ſtood in this part of the Farneſe gardens ; ſome- 
times repeating aloud ſeveral of that great orator's 
ſhining periods. 


CRITO liſtened to him for a conſiderable time 
with great attention, and then, being always ready 
to partake of the ſatisfaction felt by any part of 
this good company, he turned round to the young 
nobleman, and admired all the merit of his draw- 


ing. 


Hz PR Os ſat down under the cypreſs by 
his pupil's fide, ; 


Tur company now deſired him to favour them, 


as uſual, with the contents of one of his papers. 


BETORE I begin, ſaid he, to ſpeak of the cha- 
ratter of Tully, which has been repreſented by 
leveral eminent writers in very different lights, I 

* Sec Abbate Venuti 5 Roman Antiquities, vol. i, p. 15. 


F 3 ought 
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ought to premiſe, that I by no means think my- 
ſelf a competent judge of the queſtion: my judg. 
ment is far too weak, my knowledge far too ſu. 
perficial, When I compoſed this paper, I lay 
under another diſadvantage alſo, being in great 
. want of proper books to conſult on the occaſion, 
Neither can a traveller carry a library with him, 
nor muſt he expect to have this want ſupplied at 
the bookſeller's ſhops, in the towns through which 
he paſſes. The only book of the kind, which 1 
could then procure, was a Middleton's Cicero, 
which I bought at Modena; and which had be- 
longed to a ſcottiſi gentleman, who died there on 
his travels. 


Tux paper in my hand, as you will therefore 
expect, conſiſts of little more than mere extracts 
from Dr. Middleton. In ſome future year of 
your lives, you may perhaps allot ſome leiſure 
time for thorough and impartial examination of 
Cicero's charafter. You will be greatly aſſiſted 
in that examination, by ſome books which have 
been lately publiſhed in France and England, and 
by others which are ſaid to be now preparing for 
the preſs. Long before that time, you will have 
totally forgotten, that I ever troubled you with a 
paper on the ſubje&; otherwiſe it would be pro- 
per, that I ſhould make an apology for it. In- 


deed, when I recollect the criticiſms made by 
| ö ſome 
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ſome learned perſons on Cicero's conduQ, I ain 
afraid, that in this paper his defects are too much 
concealed or palliated: and on the contrary, 
when I take up Dr. M:ddleton, I have the greateſt 
reaſon to think, that in this my very imperfe@ 
compilation I have not done juſtice to the hun- 
dredth part of his merit. 


© I © E R 0. 
PART I. 


Ir. ſeems a ans mark, not only of a 


goodneſs of heart, but alſo of real ſtrength of un- 
derſtanding,—and a very proper method for im. 
proving both theſe qualities, —if, in the conſider- 
ation of any great and exalted character, the ſtu- 
dent obſerves indeed it's defects, yet neither dwells 
too much on them, nor views them in the moſt un- 
favourable light; but candidly confiders the whole 
character together, and then applies his attention 
more peculiarly to the ftudy of thoſe parts, which 
are the moſt noble or beutiful. | 


Tur character of Cicero has, for many ages, 
excited the attention, and, generally ſpeaking, the 
admiration of mankind. 


F 4 ; Is 
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Is diſcourſing on ſuch a character, let us be as 
ſilent as poſſible in relation to it's imperfections; 
and, according to the generous ſcope and inten- 
tion- of theſe our Roman Converſations, endea- 
vour to improve ourſelves as much as we can, by 
diligently ſtudying it's real excellencies. 


LET us conſider, that though Cicero lived in 
one of the moſt corrupt ages that ever was known, 
yet he was totally free from any ſtain, either of 
avarice, or luxurious debauchery, 


As to pride, the third great vice of thoſe times, 
Cicero had nothing of that cruel roman haughti- 
neſs, which was the occaſion of much miſery to 
Rome, and to thoſe nations, who had any connec- 
tion with. her. Cicero was not proud of any ac- 
tions, which were vicious in themſelves, or hurt- 
ful to other perſons. He was not proud of riches 
or power. It muſt be indeed acknowledged, that 
he was vain, very vain, of the great abilities of 
mind, which he really poſſeſſed, and of the im- 
portant ſervices, which he had really performed 
for his country. This vanity is one of the uni- 
verſally acknowledged weakneſſes in Tully's cha- 
racter. Had he been more humble and lowly in 
hts own fight, he certainly would have been not 
only a much happier, but a much better man: 

for 
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for humility in itſelf is a great virtue, and is alſo 
the foundation of many others. 


Bur humility was an excellence little known 
in the heathen world. 


Lxr us then turn our thoughts to thoſe virtues, 
which may, with more nnn be reed 
in a . character. 


In private life, Cicero was a kind and gene- 
rous maſter; he was an excellent father; he was 
grateful to his benefactors, and ſincerely zealous 
for his friends, whether they were in proſperity or 
in adverſity. His works abound with theſe noble 
ſentiments, and his life is full of examples of 
them. On this head, permit me, my dear pupil, 
to refer you to the beginning of the twelfth ſection 
in Dr. Middleton's hiſtory. | 


CICERO loved his country: O Ml yv, as 
even Offavius owned: he laboured to ſupport 
it's ancient conſtitution and liberty. He ſome- 
times ſhowed great intrepidity in reſiſting the at- 
tempts of it's enemies: at other times, it muſt be 
acknowledged, he ſeems to have been ſilent, as 
if over-awed. Perhaps this might be real weak- 
neſs of mind. On the other hand, it may poſſi- 
bly, and with juſtice be urged, that Tully might 

think 
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think he beſt ſerved his country, by occaſionally 
ſuſpending an uſeleſs oppoſition to the irreſiſtible 
power of thole, who had uſurped the national 
authority. He might deem it more patriotic, as 
well as more prudent, to ſoften them by patience 
and ſubmiſſion; and by proper management to 

conduct them into ſuch a train of thought and 
aQtion, as might produce ſomething confiderably 
beneficial to the public. 


Bu r however this may be, the faireſt method, 
certainly, of paſſing judgment on the political 
character of Tully, is to examine how he behaved, 
when he himſelf was in power, 


IT Si hen hilt, that the ſplendour of his 
character ſhone forth in it's true luſtre. At thoſe 
times his appearance in the hiſtory of his country 
diſcloſes itſelf with as much dignity, as attended 
the founder of this roman empire; when, accord- 
ing to the deſcription which you, my dear pupil, 
have often admired in Virgil, —he diſcovered 
himſelf, in the fulleſt majeſty, before the tribunals 
and ſenate of Carthage. 


Scindit ſe nubes, & in æthera purgat apertum : 
Reſtitit Aineas, clardque in luce reſul ſitx. 


* ENEI D. lib, i. 591. 
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Lr us conſider his conduct while governor of 
Cilicia: we ſhall find in it much patriotiſm, much 
philanthropy. He had in his youth behaved very 
well, while quæſtor at Syracuſe; but this aftatic 
government produced a very conſiderable addi- 
tion of honour to his character. | 


- CICERO ſſeems to have followed, in a great 
meaſure, the glorious plan of government, which 
his ao ov een had obſerved in Afia Minor. 


| CICE RO md, directed his attention to 
avert the grievances of his province, by lighten- 
ing that heavy load of debts, with which the 
avarice of his predeceſſors had incumbered it: 
and by remedying all the other evil conſequences 
of their bad government. The aftatics, who had 
joined with the former governors to oppreſs and 
plunder their country, were by C:cero obliged to 
refund whatever they had thus extorted. He 
protected the province alſo from all roman oppreſ- 
ſorts; from ſome, in particular, who were of the 
higheſt rank in Rome, and otherwiſe greatly con- 
netted with himſelf. Nor was he leſs aſſiduous 
to avert evils ariſing from other cauſes; he alle- 
viated the ſcarcity of proviſion, which at that 
time afflicted Cilicia and Cyprus like a famine. 
He prepared with great ſpirit to defend the fron- 
tiers 
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tiers againſt the threatened, and then moſt formida- 
ble invaſion of the parthians. 


Ax permitted the natives of his whole province, 
to uſe their own laws. He was kind and affable 
at all times to all: indeed, the ſpirit of every 
part of his government, like that of every part of 
his life, was. moſt mild and merciful, though at 
the ſame time very prudent, and very aQtive. 
Nor was he leſs remarkable for his noble diſinter- 
eſtedneſs. For, as he ſupported the dignity of 
his office of proconſul liberally, not ſumptuouſly, 
he had no temptation to exerciſe fraud and rapine. 
He was able to refuſe the immenſe perquiſites, 
preſents, contributions, &c., with which his pre- 
deceſſors had diſgraced their adminiſtration. He 
accepted only the moſt juſt and moderate emolu- 
ments of his office; and even from theſe his law- 
ful appointments, he beſtowed ſeveral thouſand 
pounds for the relief of diſtreſſed individuals or 
communities in his government. At his depar- 
ture he declined the acceptance of ſeveral of the 
then cuſtomary public honours: he declined alſo 
the great free- gift, which was ſpontaneouſly 
offered to him by the province; and which is 
ſaid, on the whole, to have amounted to upwards 
of two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. You ſeem ſurprized, dear fir; but the 

generoſity 


I. 


ble 


ve. 
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generoſity of Cicero in his government of Cilicia 
was much greater in other articles, —according-to 


two extracts which I have made from Dr. Middle- 
| ton's narration. The ſum mentioned inthe ſecond 


extract is indeed fo exceſſive, that I ſhould ap- 
prehend there muſt be ſome miſtake in the calcu- 
lation. Nie 2 ei EI, ö 


All the wealthier cities of the province uſed 
to pay to their proconſuls large contributions, 
for being exempt from furniſhing winter quarters 
to the army: Cyprus alone paid yearly, on this 
ſingle account, two hundred talents, or about 
forty thouſand pounds: But Cicero remitted 
this whole tax to them, which alone made a vaſt 
revenue®, | 3 


In his province of Cilicia, he ſaved to the 
public a full million ſterling, which all other 
governors had applied to their own private uſef. 


Wurrs Crito was reading theſe noble parti- 
culars relative to Tully's cilician government, the 
whole company grew warm in his praiſe; they 
totally forgot the blemiſhes in his character, and 
were almoſt as much engaged in his favour as Dr. 


See Middleton, vol. ii. p. 53, 4to edit. 
+ MipD, vol. ii, p. 518. 


Midale- 
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Middleton himſelf. Crio alſo partook of the ar- 
dent pleaſure expreſſed by his young friends; and 
proceeded through the remaining part of his lec- 
ture in a much more elevated ſtyle. | 

As to the great offices of ſtate, with which 
Cicero was intruſted here at Rome, one inſtance 
will be abundantly ſufficient, to demonſtrate the 
excellency of his adminiſtration; I mean, that 
ever memorable work of his conſulſhip. Or: 
E, yu Tov TwroTe vEWTEUT way, 8 e N 
KEY01G RVEU GROEWT He Tage e *r Ee 


How feel you this noble idea, my valued 
friends? If we have, really, any ſparks of 
patriotiſm in our hearts, how ought they now to 
burn! 


Dix zerI on this very angle of the hill, on 
which we ſtand, was the houſe of Tully, On the 
evening of the defeat of the conſpiracy, he was 
moſt honourably conducted hither from that 
Capitoline hill, acroſs that valley of the Forum 
Romanum, by a general proceſſion of the ſenate 
and people of Rome: with the acclamation of 
many thouſand voices, proclaiming him the gene- 
ral deliverer. 

Wt * Plutarchus, in vita Tullii. 
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O my dear friends! how often have you, 
while at Weſtminſter, wandered about the great 
hall of the tribunals of England, and about the 
avenues of both houſes of the briti/h parliament, 
thinking on the hiſtory of thoſe great men, who 
in each of thoſe venerable edifices have in ſeveral 
ſucceſſive ages, by their wiſdom and eloquence, 
by their juſtice and integrity, done much ſervice 
and honour to our country? A ſcene of the 
ſame nature, and of at leaſt equal dignity, 1s now 
before your eyes. 


Look at thoſe three lofty columns of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Stator! It was there, that Cicero 
confounded all the fierceneſs of the conſpirators, 
by the thunder of his firſt Catalinarian oration. 
Look, again, on that ſtill remaining portico of 
the temple of Concord! There all the glory of 
Tully was completed and crowned; when, in full 
ſenate there aſſembled, Catulus and Cato both in 
ſo ſolemn a manner ſaluted him with the higheſt 
ſtyle and title of Father of his country. Salve, 
Cicero; primus omnium Pater patriæ appel- 
latus® / | 


The firſt Catalinarian oration, as it appears from the 
concluding paragraph, was ſpoken in the temple of Jupiter 
Stator. The 2 and third from the Reſtra in the Forum, 
The fourth probably in the temple of Concord; which was 
the moſt uſual place of aſſembly for the ſenate during theſe 
Catalina rian troubles, 


How 
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How aweful a ceremony was this! How auguſt 
the ſpectacle! — How happy, my poetic pupil, 
might you be, to repoſe for ſome hours beneath 
the ſhade of theſe cypreſſes; would the genius of 
the place but condeſcend to bleſs your flumbers 
with a dream, reviving in your imagination the 
ancient grandeur of this part of Rome, and re- 
preſenting to you in full viſion ſome of theſe 
ſcenes! 


Bur let us, continued Crito, taking up his 
paper of notes, proceed to other parts of CRP? $ 
diſtory. 


A. C. Soon after the death of Julius Caſar, Cicero 


4 vigorouſly exerted himſelf in che direction of the 
affairs of the republic. His conduct at that 
period is in general thus repreſented by Dr. Mid- 
dleton. 


* WiIn the univerſal conſent and joy of the 

5 people, Cicero accepted the care of the govern- 
* ment, then in extreme danger. He laboured 
in forming and executing ſuch a plan of policy, 
eas ſeemed moſt likely to ſave the ſinking ſtate. 
& At leaſt, it was to his counſels, and to his 
© authority, that Rome owed that laſt effort 
„ which was then made for her liberty. Cicero 
e with great reſolution reſiſted Antony, a tyrant 
| * much 
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«4 much worſe than Julius Cefar. ¶ I could wiſh 
« however that there was not ſo much rancour ex- 
& preſſed in the Philippics.) Cicero with great 
& wiſdom converted Hirtius, Panſa, and other 
& powerful men to the cauſe. of their country, 
& (he hoped to do the ſame with Ofauins) and 
& directed and united all their power to his de- 
“ ſigns for the public good. He endeavoured to 
c reſtore general concord and quiet among all 
6 parties, by * wiſely propoſing a general act of 
cc oblivion for what was paſſed. Far was he 


from being diſcouraged by the great dangers, _ | 


6 which he ſaw impending over his head; he 
& knew not now the ſenſe of fear, of which 
% weakneſs he was ſometimes juſtly accuſed; he 
5 deſpiſed all perils. The government was in 
his hands, and he ſupported it with the ſame 
& wiſdom, with the ſame heroic intrepidity, which. 
& he had ſhown in the times of Cataline. Nullum 
& locum preterm: ſit monendi, agendi, providendi: 
& hoc denique animo erat, ut ſi in hac curd atque 
& adminiſtratione vita illi ponenda eſſet, practare 
i adtum ſecum putaret.” | 8 


Sven indeed was his fate; and moſt happy 
and honourable may we juſtly. eſteem it. For 


* Tllud decreti Athenienſium celeberrimi (relatum a Cice- 
rone) oblivionis prateritarum rerum decreto patrum compro- 


batum ef. Vell. Paterculus. 
Yori. II. G let 
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let us look round on the other great men of thoſe 
turbulent times, who almoſt all died a violent 
death, and compare their laſt hours with that of 
Cicero. Pompey's death is ſurely a ſtriking leſſon 
of the inſtability of the greateſt human grandeur 
and power: but yet confers no honour on him- 
ſelf; it being uncertain, whether he were brought 
to that cataſtrophe by a ſpirit of love for his 
country, or by that of mere and mean private 
ambition. Cæſar and Craſſus died in a bad 
A.C. cauſe ; Cato and Brutus in a bad manner. Cicero 
43 died undeniably in the cauſe of his country : 
He ſhowed however his regard to natural duty, 
by declining death as far as he might; but, 
when the laſt ſtroke came, he met it with joy 
and fortitude, equal to any of the above-men- 
tioned, or any other of the moſt celebrated heroes 


| : Of Rome. \ 


* R * 


| - CRITO now cloſed his notes. I compiled 

. this very ſhort and imperfe& paper, ſaid he, 
partly at Modena, partly at Bologna. For while 
I was at Modena, my imagination was ſtrongly 
affected with the latter part of Cicero's hiſtory ; 
and in my road from Modena to Bologna, I ſaw 
with horrour the infamous ſpot of the Iſola Tri- 
umvirado. | 


As 
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As ſoon as Crito had folded up his notes, he 
ſat down, and meditated for ſome moments in 
lence on the dreadful ſcenes, which appeared 
in this part of Rome at the time of that bloody 
proſcription, which was the conſequence of the 
negotiation near Modena Ha proſcription more 
bloody, if poſſible, than any of the maſſacres of 
Marius or Sylla. 


Tu reſt of the company, whoſe youthful ima- 
ginations were more lively, thought they ſaw all 
the carnage really before them; dogs tearing the 
carcales, and flocks of vultures ſcreaming from 
the roofs of the adjoining temples“. 


Arx ſome time, Crate took up the volume 
of Tully's works, which his pupil had been pe- 
ruſing, and turned to the beginning of the third 
book de Oratore. With a melancholy accent he 
began to read the following lines from ſettion g. 


In his ipſis roſtris, in quibus ille rempublicam 
conſtantiſſimẽ conſul defenderat, poſitum caput 
ellud fuit, a quo erant multorum civium capita 
fervata. 


* Ai Dh. Big. wo. 

Tomes em Te viw T& ννẽEp,§ Is, Aa. 87s ru, Owornits MATT “ 
Bris Spotnoay. xa: arri trau r ws m, our, ai Te TYRE 
, emoinfeoay, 1a 1 TS ATKIE rex emAnputn. 
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As ſoon as Crito had read theſe lines, he 
ſtretched out his right hand, pointing to a barn, 
which ſtands in the middle of the narrow valley, 
between the northern point of the Farneſe * 
dens, and the Capitoline hill*, 


O ux dear pupil, cannot you imagine, that you 
now ſee, there, the pale face and lifeleſs hands of 
Tully? The head which meditated, the hands 
which wrote all the noble philoſophic treatiſes in 
this volume !—Of the e let us not think 
at this trying moment. 


Sucy an idea muſt peculiarly affect your good 
mind. A recolleQtion of the mangled head of 
Craſſus or of Pompey, lying on the ſands of 
Parthia or of Egypt, cannot affect you in the like 
manner. The vanity of the greateſt riches and 
power will give you but little concern, in com- 
pariſon of the thought—that genius and learning 
' periſh alſo. But take comfort: There is one 
accompliſhment of the mind which will never fail, 


though tongues may _ and knowledge 8 
away, 


On this ſpot ſtood the ancient roman Roſtra, till the 
time of Auguſtus Ceſar, who removed them about a ſtone's 
caſt nearer to the Palatine hill, Adjoining to the northern 
= yo” of the Farne/e gardens are to this day ſtill remaining 

veral high brick walls, ſaid to be the remains of the 
——_ of the Roftra built by Auguſtus. 


ONE 
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Ox of the young nobleman's ſervants now 
coming, to acquaint his maſter, that the coach, 
according to his order, was waiting in the Campo 
Vaccino, the company concluded their morning 
ſtudy, and ſet out for Freſcati. On the road 
their converſation was frequently diverted to 
various topics, and as frequently it returned to 
the roman hiſtory; the great events in Tully's 
umes having deeply engaged their attention. 


As they drew near to Freſcati, the young 
nobleman looked out of the coach-window on the 
right, towards Albano, and began to talk of the 
antiquities in that neighbourhood, 


- You remember, ſaid he, the ruined monu- 
ment, which ſtands in the middle of the high 
road near Albano; I mean the monument with 
five ſmall pyramids on it's top, which 1s common- 
ly called the tomb of the Horatii and Curiatii; 
but which is ſuppoſed by more learned antiqua- 
rians to be the ſepulchre erected by Cornelia to 
the memory of Pompey. I could wiſh that we 
were to paſs by it to-day. In the preſent diſpo- 
fition of our minds, the ſight of Pompey's ſepul- 
63 chre 
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chre would be a very pleaſing, though melan- 
choly object. 


Sou of the admirers of the Night-Thoughts, 
ſaid Crito's pupil, I believe would not have been 
ſorry, if that poem had been written in Italy. 
How would that author have moralized, while 
leaning on the monument, that n the aſhes 
of Pompey the Great! 


Regnatorem Aſie! jacet ingens littore truncus, 
Avulſumque humeris caput, & ſine nomine corpus®. 


IEkNO not, replied Crito, how to reconcile 
the different opinions of the ancients, relative to 
the aſhes of Pompey. Plutarch expreſsly ſays, 
that they were buried by Cornel:a, at Alba. On 
the other hand, if we ſtrictly follow the opinion 
of Martial and Lucan, that ſepulchre muſt be a 
cenotaph only: for Pompey's remains, as Lucan 
very diffufively defcribes,' were in his time ſtill 
in Egypt. Martial allo ſays, 


| bum | 
Terra tegit Libyes, ſi tamen ulla tegit. 


Perhaps Pompey's head, which was preſented to 
Julius Cæſar at Alexandria, might, agreeably 


* ViRe, En. ii. 557. hi 
18 
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to his uſual humanity, be ſent by him to Cor- 
nelia, and by her be interred at Alban The 
remainder of his duſt is probably loſt, amidſt 
the common ſand and mud of the egyptian 
ſhore. 


Tak converſation now again diverted itſelf 
to other ſubjefts. About noon the coach arrived 
at the gates of Freſcati: the young nobleman 
ſent a ſervant into the town, to order dinner at 
the inn to be ready, according to the italian 
cuſtom of dining early, in an hour and a half; 
and then told his coachman to drive, in the mean 
time, to the neighbouring monaſtery of Grotta 
Ferrata. | 


Tux road from Freſcati to Grotta Ferrata 
is very pleaſant: the former part of it is a ſhady 
wood; the latter is an open corn field, adorned 
with ſeveral oriental plane trees, which, from 
their vaſt ſize, ſeem to be ſome hundreds of years 


old. : 


Pe:rnaPs, ſaid Crito's pupil, theſe may be the 
deſcendants of that plane tree of Craſſus, which 
Tully deſcribes with ſuch pleaſure; Ad opacandum 
hunc locum patulis diffuſa ramist. But let us 


See E/chinardi's deſcription of the — Romanogp. 302. 
7 See de Oratore, lib. i. c. 7. 


G4 not 
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not think of Craſſus: we are now near the 
country-houſe of Tully himſelf. - 


GROTTA Ferrata, ſaid Crito, is, you know, 
commonly ſuppoſed to be the place of Tullh's 
Tuſculan villa. Addiſon and Middleton ſtrongly 
embraced that tradition: but ſome italian anti- 
quarians are of a contrary opinion; and produce 
ſeveral weighty arguments, proving it's fituation 
to have been rather at the Ruſſinella, which is 
about two miles nearer Tuſculum*. There 
are indeed ſcarce any remains of antiquity in 
the neighbourhood of Tuſculum, that are not 
imagined, either by the vulgar, or by ſome anti- 
quarians, to have belonged to Cicero. Perhaps 
of all theſe their different opinions, ſome one may 
be true. In the midſt of this uncertainty, let us 
however have the pleaſure of walking to the 
Ruffnella in the afternoon; and, at preſent, of 
viſiting Grotta Ferrata. 


WirTHriNn about half an hour the coach arrived 
at the convent. The monks who inhabit it are 
of a greek order; — the haſilian. They received 
our engliſi company with great civility; ſhowed 
them certain ancient marbles in the cloiſter, as 
ſome kind of proof, that Tully's villa might have 


See Eſchinardi's Deſcrittione dell' Agro Romano, p. 274, 
275, 276. ä EX at; | 


been 
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peen ſituate there; and then condutted them to 
the other curioſities of the place; particularly 
Domenichino's paintings in the chapel. The 
young nobleman ſtudied theſe pictures for a con- 
ſiderable time, not without expreſſing the greateſt 
admiration. 


He afterwards got into his coach, | thanked 
the monks for their civility, and returned with 
his engli/h friends to Freſcati to dinner, 


* " Wn 


ArTER dinner the eldeſt of the young gentle- 
men, who had ſat up moſt part of the night to 
read Plutarch's life of Cato, laid himſelf down 


on the couch to ſleep. The young nobleman di- 


verted himſelf with finiſhing the drawing, which 
he had begun this morning; and Crito retired 
with his pupil into the next room, to their cicero- 
nian ſtudies. 5 


AB Or two and twenty o'clock the company 
walked out. Juſt at the edge of the town their 
roman ſervant ſhowed them a rough maſs of ſtone, 
ſaid to be the remains of Lucullus's mauſoleum, 
Thence they walked up to the Ruffinella. 


Tux Ruffncila is ſituate half-way between the 
pleaſant town of Freſcat, and the rocks and ruins 
of 
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of the ancient and lofty city of Tuſculum. 
No walk can be more agreeable chan the aſcent 
from Freſcati thither, through the groves, and by 
the numerous caſcades of Villa Pamphili, On 
one fide of it, towards the plain, appear the beau- 
tiful ſhades and ſtreams of Villa Conti, formerly 
the habitation of Lucullus ; and on the other fide, 
the road planted with laurel, which leads towards 


the ſteep hill of Monte Portio, the family ſeat of 
Cath *. | 


Bur far elevated above all is that venerable | 
open grove of lofty pines near the Ruſſi nella, 
which crowns the ridge of the Tuſculan moun- 
tains, and ſhades the ſpot where C:cero's villa and 
rural Lyceum once perhaps ſtood. 


In the field on the ſide of this grove, are yet 
to be ſeen many marks of terraſſes, and a large 
and broad moſaic pavement, ftill entire. This 
pavement perhaps, as the young nobleman pleaſed 
himſelf with imagining, might helong to Cicero's 
library; the centre of it being ornamented with 
a large deſign of the head of Minerva f. 


Anni ſono, della parte di Freſcati che riguarda Monte Por- 
zio fu trovato il ſepolchro antiguiſimo della famiglia Porzia 
reportata'del Bellori & dal Volpi. Abbate Venuti, 

+ Condamine, in his tour to /raly, p. 42, ſpeaks of this 

vement, as the moſt beautiful work of the kind remain- 
ing; and of this head of Minerva, as cxccuted in the no- 
bleft manner. Es 


How 
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How grand and how delightful is the ſituation 
of this apartment, faid the young nobleman ; and 
how properly adapted to the character of it's great 
enhabitant! Cicero, though the moſt ſtudious and 
moſt learned man of his times, yet perhaps never, 
amidſt all his pleaſures and labours, forgot his 
favourite object in them all; — beneficence to 
Rome“. 

Lr me continue to indulge myſelf for ſome 
moments, in ſuppoſing this apartment to have 
been his Jibrary. To the ſouth, how ſolemn a 
proſpett opens itſelf, over the foreſts of Algidum, 
the mountains and lakes of Alba, and the ſea- 
coaſt ; quite to the woody iſland of Aſtura, where 
Cicero had another reſidence, deſigned for {till 
more retired ſtudy! To the north, he might here 
have always before his view the magnificence and 
ſplendour of Rome, which is even now widely 
ſpread over the Campania before us; together 
with all thoſe great works of public utility, thoſe 
many grand and everlaſting paved roads, and 
thoſe many long and lofty aqueducts, which— 
like his own defigns—ſftretch from all ſides a- croſs 
this vaſt plain, to their great and common centre. 


A. arp, w Tai, Xoyors xa (LACTATE. 
Sec the concluſion of Cicero's life by Plutarch, 
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WurrLs the young nobleman was thus ſpeak- 
ing, Crito turned to him with a look of reſpe& 
and love; and—How happy ſhould we have been, 
ſaid he, if, ſo ſoon as you had finiſhed this after- 
noon your drawing of the temple of Concord, you 
had favoured us with your company in the next 
room. Your loving and worthy friend, whom I 
know not whether I ought to call my pupil, or 
my tutor, was then aſſiſting me to prepare and 
finiſh this ſecond ſhort paper on C:cero's charac- 

ter. He reminded me of ſeveral paſſages, tend- 
ing to ſhow, that Tuſculum was always Cicero's 
favourite country-ſeat ; from which he wrote with 
the greateſt pleaſure ſeveral of his epiſtles; in 
which he compoſed with the greateſt ſpirit ſeveral 
of his orations; and which he made the ſcene of 
ſeveral of his rhetorical and philoſophic dialogues: 
particularly of thoſe two, the principal perhaps 
of cach kind; the books de Oratore, and the 
Tuſculan queſtions. 


So fond indeed was Tully of this his rural re- 
tirement, as frequently to expatiate with pleaſure 
on the deſcription of perſons and places in the 
neighbourhood. Monte Portio was the farm of 
Cato the elder, the principal ſpeaker in the dia- 
logue de Senectute. At Villa Conti was the famous 
library of Lucullus, which, is the ſcene of the dia- 
logues in the third and fourth book de Finibus ; 

and 
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and in which theſe two illuſtrious country neigh- 
bours, Cicero and Cato the younger, both then, 
and probably often, really met. Tbs Catonem ſe- 
dentem inveni, multis circumfuſum libris: erat 
enim in illo inexhauſta aviditas legendi, neque fa- 
tiari poterat: & malo, mihi dixit, hunc pue- 
rum Luculli [the pupil of Cato and Cicero], his 
libris, potius quam omni religuo ville ornatu de- 
dectari *. 


MopRN Freſcati, replied the young noble- 
man, notwithſtanding all it's beauty and ſplen- 
dour, is I apprehend much inferiour to Tuſculum, 
as it appeared in the times of Tully; when the 
ſides of theſe hills, and all the environs; were 
covered with the country palaces of the roman 
ſenators. At Cajal Morena, was, I have heard, 
Murgeng's villa: at Villa Magna, one of Pompey's 
houſes. But the ſeats of Cicero and Lucullus ſeem 
to have been the principal buildings of this place: 
they were far ſuperiour, I ſuppoſe, to Villa Conti, 
Villa Pamphili, or Monte Dragone itſell. 
SCARCE, ever was any country place, ſaid Crito's 
pupil, adorned with two ſuch famous libraries. 
"That of Lucullus was, I ſhould imagine, the moſt 
expenhve; that of Tu!/y, the beſt-choſen collec- 
tion. | DE | | | 
t De Fixts, |, iii. c. 2. 


TRE 
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Tux young nobleman now began to ſpeak of 
the ornaments of Tully's library, particularly the 
Hermathenez*; when, obſerving a paper in Cr:to's 
hand, he. ſat down, and deſired him to favour 
the company with it's contents. . 


C 10 ER oO. 
AA rx 11. 


Quid dedicatum poſcit Apollinem 
Vates? Quid orat de paterd novum 
Fundens liquorem ? 
Hos. carm. hb. i. od. 31. 


V \ HAT ought to be the principal wiſh-of a 
young man, who has already had the happineſs ta 
be entered on a courſe of good education ?—For 
what bleſſing may we ſuppoſe Tully to have prin- 
cipally petitioned in his youth, at the ſhrine of 
Apollo; of this, his favourite patroneſs Minerva; 
or of any other of thoſe deities, who were ima- 
gined to preſide over the improvement of the 
human mind ? 


Quod ad me de Hernathend ſcribii, per nibi gratum eft; 
& ornamentum atademie proprium mee 5; quod & Hermes come 
mune omnium; & Minerva fingulare eſt inſigne ejus gymnaſii, 
Quare velim, ut ſcribit, ceteris quogue rebus quam plurimis eum 
locum orues, Sign illa omnia in ——— deportabo, 

Ep, ad Atticum, lib. i. ep. 4. 


For 
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For the ſpirit of perpetual induſtry, 


Sruptous diligence, by which I muſt be un- 
derſtood to mean that of the beſt kind, is one of 
the great principles of growth to the human un- 
derſtanding, which thus it continually forms, re- 
pleniſhes, and extends; correcting and healing 
whatever in it is amiſs; guarding it from many 
unneceſſary worldly cares; ſupplying it's defects; 
and improving it's excellencies. 


Sven is it to the mind. Nor is it, really, any 
way hoſtile to the health of the body; eſpecially 
when attended by temperance, and moderate ex- 
erciſe; each of which greatly ſtrengthens the men- 
tal, as well as the corporeal frame. 


Ix ve look into the life of Cicero, we ſhall find 
it filled with labour and induſtry. His indefati- 
gable application far ſurpaſſes what we generally 
conceive of ſ{tudy,—and ſeems almoſt incredible. 
It is ſaid, that the time, which other young men 
of his age gave up to pleaſure and diverſion, was 
by him regularly added to his ſtudious hours; 
that he never devoted one leiſure hour to abſolute 
idleneſs ; and that all the intervals of his great 
labours were generally applied to ſome good pur- 
poſe. | 
Tarts 
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THis udious diligence was the means indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to qualify, even ſuch a genius 
as Tully, for his great literary attainments. Let 
us not be diſheartened by this conſideration; but 
rather with pleaſure reflect that Cicero, by this 
moſt careful management of his time, made every 
day produce ſome valuable addition to the vaſt 
fund of his knowledge. 


Ix relation to the fruits of theſe his learned 
labours, I am by no means able to ſay any thing 
worthy your attention. Permit me to read to 
you ſome ſhort extracts from Dr. Middleton, re- 
lative to this ſubject. 


4% No man,” fays he, „ whoſe life had been 
& wholly ſpent in ſtudy, ever left more numerous 
& or more valuable fruits of his learning, in every 
& branch of ſcience and the politer arts.” 


Bur let us confine our thoughts at preſent to 
his 191/25 a works. | 


3 ROM E, though in the time of Cicero ſuperiour 
to all the nations of the earth in power and do- 
minion, yet was comparatively very deficient in 
knowledge; particularly in the knowledge of that 
which is the ſummit of all literary glory, moral 
philoſophy. Cicero's great deſign was, to ſup- 


ply 
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ply this moſt important deſideratum. He laboured 
to increaſe the knowledge of his countrymen, by 
adding to it whatever was wiſe or noble, in the 
ſeveral grecian philoſophies. He laboured, above 
all, to place before their eyes, in the ſtrongeſt 
light, thoſe five great principles of natural reli- 
gion and morality, on which the happineſs of 
mankind ſo much depends :—The exiſtence of 
GOD; the reality of a Providence; the immortality 
of the ſoul; the future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments; and the eternal difference of good and 
evil. Reipublicæ causa, philoſophiam hanc ro- 
manis hominibus explicandam putavit; magni ex- 
iſtimans intereſſe ad decus & ad laudem civitatis, 
res, tam graves, tamque præclaras, latinis etiam 
literis contineri. It is needleſs to obſerve, how 
nobly he executed this great deſign, Happy is 
it, that the compoſitions, which he originally thus 
deſigned for the benefit of his country, have ex- 
tended their good effetts much farther, to many 
other ages and nations. 


Bur, it may be peculiarly uſeful for us to ob- 
ſerve, that Cicero himſelf ſeems to have received 
great benefit from theſe his ſtudies, at ſeveral dif- 
ferent periods of his life, 


FROM his early youth he had applied himſelf 


: diligently to the ſtudy of moral philoſophy. Soon 
Var. II. * indeed 
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indeed did he diſdain, and with indignation re- 
je, the mean doctrines of the eprcurean {ett ; 
but he induſtriouſly took all opportunities, both 
at home and on his travels, to imbibe the princi- 
ples of ſome other much more exalted ſyſtems. 
At Rome,—let me repeat his own words—totum ſe 
Philonz tradidit, admirabili quodam ad philoſo- 

phliam ſtudio concitatus. During his travels, which 
on the whole took up about two years, he reſided 
no leſs than ſix months in Athens, at the houſe of 
Antiockus, the principal philoſopher of the old 
academy *: at Rhodes allo he ftudicd philoſophy 
with Poſidonius, the moſt eſteemed and learned 
ſtoic of that age. 


Ir is a pleaſing reflection, my dear fellow-tra- 
vellers, and may it prove allo a good omen to 
fome of this company, to recolle&, that C:cero, 
in the year following his return from theſe his 
travels, afted very nobly in his firſt public office, 
—the ficih:an quezſtorſhip. 


Lr us confider his life at another period. 
About his forty-ſecond or forty-third year, we 
find him paſling great part of his time with much 


Cum wenifſem Athenas, ſex menſes cum Antiocho, weteris 
academie nobiliffimo ac prudentiſi mo philoſapho, fui; fludiumgur 
phileſaphie nnunquam intermiſſum, d primaque adoleſcentia cul- 
tum, © ſemper audtum, hoc rurſus ſummo auctore & doctore ra- 

Av, | De Claris Orataribus, c. 91. 


ſatisſac- 
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ſatisfaction here at Tuſculum. Ex omnibus moleſ- 
tiis & laboribus hoc uno in loco conquieſcimus. 
Tuſculano ita delectamur, ut nobiſmet ipſis tum 
denique, cum huc venimus, placeamus*. Cicero 
was at that time very eager in making a collection 
of greek books, and forming a library. Such an 
employment is ſometimes the work of mere igno- 
rant vanity ; but with a Tully it muſt have been 
far otherwiſe. - He was fully ſenſible, that on the 
learned furniture of nis room, properly arranged 
and digeſted, would depend, in a great meaſure, 
the uſefulneſs of his preſent time of life, as well as 
the comfort of his old age. It ſeems highly pro- 
bable, that Tully took this opportunity to refreſh 
his memory in relation to ſome of his former 
ſtudies; and that by this refreſhment he was en- 
abled to achieve the patriotic actions of his 
famous conſulſhip, in the next year, which was 
the forty-fourth of his life, 


About ten years afterwards we find Cicero re- 
ſuming his ſtudies with particular application. In 
his fifty-third year he frequently retired from the 
tumults of Rome to his country villas; paſſing his 
time partly at Cumæ, partly at Tuſculum. He 
was then employed in his great work, de Repub- 
lic, of which the Somnium Scipionis is the con- 
cluſion, When he had finiſhed the firſt two 

Ep. ad Attic. lib, i. ep. 4, 5+ 
H 2 books 
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books of that work, he read them to ſome of his 
friends here in his Tuſculan villa. Salluſt was 
one of the company. 


Pax po, dear fir, this interruption, ſaid the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen: but how fortu- 
nate would it be, if ever in ploughing up theſe 
fields a cheſt ſhould be diſcovered, containing 
the manuſcript of thoſe books de Republica, A 
cheſt of Numa's manuſcripts, I think, was diſ- 
covered on the Faniculan hill in the ſame manner. 


But pray proceed. 


In his fifty-fourth or fifty-fifth year, continued 
Crito, Tully wrote his treatiſe de Legibus, after 
the example of Plato, whom, of all writers, he 
moſt loved to imitate, This work was deſigned 
as a ſupplement, or ſecond volume, to his other, 


de Republicd. 


Ix his fifty-ſixth year he was governor of 
Cilicia, the beneficent protector of a happy 
people committed to his care. O my dear friends, 
does it not ſeem highly probable, that Cicero's 
ſtudies, during the three preceding years, had 
excited in his mind many noble ſentiments, which 
he put in prattice during that glorious govern- 
ment ? 


* Ez. ad 9. Fratrem, lib, iii. 5, L | 
ET 
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Lr us conſider him again at a fourth period. 
Cicero in his ſixty-firſt, ſixty- ſecond, and ſixty- 
third years, was, more deeply perhaps than ever, 
engaged in literary labours. He was then buſy 
in works of greater dignity in themſelves, and of 
greater utility to the world, than thoſe which in 
modern times have been the happy fruits of the 
retirements of a Clarendon, or—I had almoſt ſaid, 
a Bacon. During theſe three years Cicero was 
employed in writing his hiſtory of the life of Cato; 
his treatiſes de Conſolatione, de Amicitid, de Se- 
nefute, de Glorid; his Horten ſius, vel Cohorta- 
tiones ad Philoſophiam; his books de Academicis, 
de Finibus, de Natura Deorum, de Fato; his 
tranſlation of Plato's Timæus, on the nature and 
origin of the univerſe;—and, to crown all, his 


Tuſculans and his Offices, 


Wurar along and ſplendid catalogue of literary 
labours! But what muſt have been the ſpirit of 
that induſtry, by which ſuch numerous and ex- 
cellent works were planned and perfected? Cre- 
dibile non eſt quantum ſcribam die, quin etiam 
noctibus, ſays Tully, in one of his letters at that 
time, 


IT alſo moſt highly deſerves our notice and 
admiration, that, at the ſame time, and in theſe 
retirements, Tully ſtrongly and intimately con- 

Hg neQted 


| 
| 
| 
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nefted himſelf with the learned Varro. The de- 
ſign, with which theſe two great men joined and 
united their literary labours, was the ſupport of 
the cauſe of virtue. | 


| Your minds, I know, my dear friends, are 
filled with the two ruling principles of love of 
ſtudy, and love of doing good. Let us then here 
pauſe a little; and, ſeated as we now are, per- 
haps in the very library of Cicero, let us en- 
deavour to excite in ourſelves ſome meditations 
worthy of the place and ſubject. 


VINERAABTLE as is the memory of Cato, yet 
how much more wiſe, noble, and good, at leaſt 
in one reſpe&—was the conduct of that great 
mind, gue hic cogitabat? Amidſt the moſt heavy- 
public calamities, Cicero did not deſpair, or 
abandon that exiſtence, in which providence had 
ſtationed him. Driven from the tribunals and 
the ſenate, yet he ceaſed not his labour of doing 
good to the utmoſt, by thoſe other means which 
{till remained in his power: I mean his ph:loſo- 
phical ſtudies. For the cultivation of theſe he 


moſt indeſatigably exerted himſelf in s retire- 


ment: and their growth ſo proſpered, -as to pro- 
duce to the world infinitely more benefit, than 
whatever had ariſen from his former oratorical 


and political abilities. Such are the fruits of re- 


ſig nation, 
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fignation, and of perſeverance in doing good! 

Such, as a young poet might ſay, in theſe poetic 
regions, was the reward of the pious Æneas him- 
ſelf; who, upon the fall of the kingdom of Troy, 
did not give himſelf up to deſpair, or flay him- 
ſelf on the ruins of Pr:am's palace; but, after 
having bravely done his duty to his country, 
patiently reſigned himſelf to the will of provi- 
dence“. He retired, with ſome few companions, 
to theſe very plains ; and-here became the founder 
of all the grandeur and glory of the immenſe em- 
pire of Rome. 


Bor not only to the public was Cicero ſo happy 
as to be thus uſeful. By theſe, the laſt and moſt 
noble of his ſtudious labours, he muſt have 
greatly comforted, ennobled, and exalted his own 
mind, 


Sven ſtudies muſt have been, from their gene- 
ral tendency, very ſerviceable in corredting thoſe 
defetts of charatter, by which, it muſt be owned, 
Tully ſometimes ſunk much lower than could be 
well imagined of ſo great a man. I mean, his 
propenſity on the one hand to pride, on the other 


* Teſtor, in occaſu veſtro, nec tela, nec ullas 
Vitaviſſe vices : 


I NN oC pes pit ulla . 3 


C. — 
AEN EI D. ii. 432, 803, 
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to timidity: and, conſequently, his too great de- 
jection in adverſity; and too much confidence 
when in a proſperous ſtate. 


TkEsE defects ſeem to have grown upon Tully, 
while he continued deeply engaged in public and 
private buſineſs. Much converſe with the world 
is indeed generally found to be very prejudicial 
to the heart, by weakening it's virtues, and in- 
flaming it's bad paſſions. The world is full of 
contagion, and aria cattiva. 


O the contrary, Tully's moral ſtudies in re- 
tirement ſeem to have been the conſtant medicine 
of his ſoul. This grove ſeems to have been, at 
leaſt in ſome degree, his ꝓuxue Targeioy. 


Har x would it have been, if the moral ſtudies 
of this great man had been ennobled with a proper 
ſpirit of p:ety and humility. 

Ix relation to piety, it is difficult to conceive 
the infinite improvement, . which that heavenly 
grace might have produced in ſuch a character as 
that of Tully. Let me remind you only of two 
expreſſions, which were read to you about this 
time yeſterday evening Fugatriæ triſtitig; abla. 
trix timoris, 


IN 
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In relation to humility, let me read to you 


half a dozen lines, which I find written in my 


memorandum-book, and dated at Venice in the 
beginning of laſt ſeptember. During our ſtay 
there, by accident I went one day into the church 
of St. George in Algd, and heard part of a ſer- 
mon. The preacher was ſpeaking of Laurence 
Juſtinian, the famous patriarch of Venice“; and 
obſerved, that the moſt ſincere and profound 
humility was the firſt thing, in which that prelate 
laboured to ground his religious diſciples. 


LAURENCE FUSTINIAN taught his ſcho- 


lars, that humility inſpires the ſoul with true 


courage and reſolution, by direfing her to place 
her intire confidence in God alone, the only foun- 
dation of her ſtrength. He compared humility 
to a river; which is low and ſtill in ſummer, but 
loud and high in winter. So, ſaid this pious 
prelate, humility is filent in proſperity, never 


elated or ſwelled by it; but it is high, magnani- 


mous, and full of joy and invincible courage under 
adverſity. 


„ Laurentius Fuftinianus, patris wenetus, dignitate patri- 
cius, canonicus regularis S. Georgii in Alga, Triginta annis 
in regulari vitd exaftis, venetiarum epiſcopus conflitutus eft ; 
poſtguam nullas non artet, ut onus impofitum excuteret, adhi- 
Siet. Vir infucatã erga Deum pietate, prodigd in pauperes 
charitate, & ingenti religionis zelo neritò celebrandus. 

avi, Hiſftaria Literaria, Saculum xv. p. 133. 


THERE 
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| TrzreE ſeems, indeed, ſomething of falſe taſte 
in the ſimile; but the doGtrine itſelf is of high 
importance: it affected me pecuharly at that 
time, as in our late journey from Bologna to 
Venice, I had been often thinking on yy" s cha- 
racter. 


Hap Tully directed his moral ſtudies to the 
acquiſition of ſuch a virtue, his life, no doubt, 
would have been far more laudable and exemplary. 


Bur, however imperfe& his moral ſtudies 
might be, they certainly were of great ſervice to 


him. Though not egg, they were xa _ 


germ, n ee Oh TULPLRY 01, 


By their aſſiſtance he repaired in ſome meaſure 
the breaches in his mind, and fortified himſelf 
with new and noble reſolutions. Thus animated, 
he reſumed in old age his political labours, for 
the ſervice and aſſiſtance of the republic, then in 
her deſperate and laſt agonies. In that diſmal 
ſervice Cicero ſhowed no marks of timid dejec- 
tion :—you will pleaſe to remember that I am 
ſpeaking from Dr. Middleton: —and he con- 
cluded all his labours, by death in the cauſe of 
his country; a death full of reſignation, and un- 
obſcured by ſymptoms either of oſtentation or of 
fear, 

| APPIAN 
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APPIAN viſited that ſpot: gwgov vel ipogpry 
rde T8 Teb8; cid. In our journey next month to 
Naples, we ſhall neceſſarily paſs near it. Cicero's 
ſepulchre is, as I have been informed, in the 
vineyard or olive-garden, on the right-hand of 
the entrance of Mola, the ancient Formie. 


Bur to conclude. The moral ſtudies of Cicero, 
imperfett as they were, ſcem ever to have amended 
and exalted his character, in proportion to the 
diligence with which he applied to them. They 
were to him, in ſome degree, like a frequent re- 
newal of the Eleuſinian myſteries, which to the 
initiated are ſaid to have been * reverd initia vitæ. 
From them—to uſe his own words—he was in- 
ſtrufted, not only how to live with more real hap- 
pineſs, but alſo how to die with a better hope :— 
Sed etiam, cum meliore ſpe, moriendi. 


CRITO now roſe from the bench, and pro- 
poſed to his young friends to return to Freſcati, 
before the evening dews came on; but in walking 
down the hill, he could not refrain from expreſſing 
the following ſentiments. 


* Sce de Legibur, lib. 2. 
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Ix concluding our reflections on Cicero's moral 
ſtudies, and conſequent actions, we muſt with 
ſorrow repeatedly own, that they were both very 
imperfect. His conduct, even at it's beſt periods, 
J am afraid, was not free from faults: his 
opinions, relative to ſome very important points 
of moral and natural -cmpwac were often 


 wavering. 


TuEsE conſiderations have very greatly abated 
the veneration, which I ſhould otherwiſe have 
felt, in treading on that pavement, which, as 
our noble young friend with probability imagines, 
was often traverſed by Tully in his ſtudious me- 
Citations, 


I MusT acknowledge, that I have been much 
more affected, in ſeveral parts of our travels 
through France and Italy, on entering the libra- 
ries of ſome perſons famous in modern hiſtory ; 
who, though they were of abilities far inferiour 
to thoſe of Tully, yet infinitely exceeded him in 
the general uprightneſs of their conduQ, as well 
as in the happineſs of their chriſtian faith. Never 
indeed do I enter the library of a wiſe and good 
man, without feeling ſome kind of ſecret awe. 
Wiſe and good ſtudy is juſtly eſteemed, next 
after prayer, the higheſt exaltation of the human 
mind; and conſequently, the _— of the vir- 

| tuous 
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tuous man is, next after the church in which he 
prays, the moſt venerable and ſacred place. 


No is it only by wiſe ſtudy, that it is thus, as 
it were, conſecrated. In it are all his works of 
public and private beneficence generally planned: 
in it the virtues, which he owes to himſelf, are 
continually examined and enlarged; and from it, 
his moſt private, and perhaps moſt fervent de- 
votions are daily aſcending to heaven. I re- 
member part of a copy of verſes, tranſlated from 
the italian by my dear pupil, on a ſimilar ſub- 
8 | 


Balm of the mind! hail ſtudious ſolitude ! 

O bring with thee calm peace, wiſe piety ! 

Bring felf-correfing, ſtill improving virtue! 

Bring charity, for ever meditating 

To all, in juſt degrees, the higheſt good. 

Hail! folitude! that from eternity 

Waſt preſent at the glorious throne of God ; 

And, in his bounteous mind revolv'd, could'ſt trace 

Creation's plan: how vaſt! how wiſe ! how good! 

Inhabitant of heaven, and friend of man, 

Wi h all thy kindred virtues, hither come! 
And, if aught human may become thy train, 


Let faireſt ſcience on thy footſieps wait. 


I ror- 
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I roRGET the words of the next ſtanza; but 
they were expreſſive of the poet's wiſh, that 
ſcience might come accompanied always by hu- 
mility. Humility is indeed the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of all true knowledge, both 
in this world and in the next. 


* * * 


Scarce had Crito pronounced the laſt words, 
when making a ſwift tranſition to other ſubjetts, 
he began to talk of the pleaſantneſs of the wea- 
ther, and the beauty of the country. The young 
nobleman admired with him the various tints of 
the trees, and the pictureſque effect of ſeveral 
objects in the proſpect. The eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen ſurveyed with pleaſure the beautiful 
and pure azure of the italian ſky over their heads. 
Crito's pupil wiſhed for ſome engliſi clouds, to 
variegate it; and for an eng Li — to 
lengthen out the evening. 


Discounxs ix on theſe, and other ſimilar 
topics, they arrived at Freſcati about duſk, and 
finding their coach, with the horſes ready har- 
neſſed, ſtanding before the inn door, got into it 
as ſoon as they had paid che dinner bill, and drove 


to Rome. 
Tits 
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Tuts ſhort night-journey was very pleaſant. 
There was indeed no moon, but the whole ſky 
was filled with ſtars; multitudes of lights alſo were 
ſcattered over many parts of the roman Campania, 
the fields being at that hour full of countrymen, 
getting in their harveſt as uſual, during the cool- 
neſs of the night. Theſe lights on the ground 
ſcemed to be, as it were, the reflection of thoſe 
bright luminaries in the heavens. 


Azour an hour before midnight the com- 
oany arrived ſafe at their lodgings on Monte di 
Printa. 
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CHAP. VII. 


% 


SEVENTEENTH DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


Excuanteo, as this company was, in daily 
treading the circle of the antiquities of Rome, yet 
they forgot not, to pay a due attention to other 


great and worthy objedts. 


FRomn the firſt outſet on their travels, Crito 
had been conſtantly induſtrious in examining the 
real religion, the natural hiſtory, and ſtate of li- 
terature in every country ; but he was peculiarly 
attentive to theſe three ſubjetts, during his reſi- 
dence in the roman territories. 


Tus young nobleman, as has been frequently 

obſerved, had been buſy in the contemplation of 
the fine arts, eſpecially painting: he had ſtudied 
it with continually-increafing ardour in the fle- 
miſh, lombard, venetian, and roman ſchools. 


His elder companion, with exceſſive diligence, 
had laboured in the political mine; ſearching 


deeply into the laws, police, manufaQtures, com- 
merce, 
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merce, funds, and forces of every ſtate, in which 
he for any conſiderable time had reſided. Nor 
was he blind to the great “ capabilities“ of the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate in theſe ſeveral particulars &. 


CRITO'S pupil had propoſed to himſelf ano- 
ther field of inquiry ; viz. the various kinds and 
degrees of public beneficence, and the different 
workings of humanity and chriſtian charity in 
different parts of Europe. Scarce a day paſled, 
in which he had not made ſome progreſs in this 
work ; either by digeſting into proper order his 
former obſervations, or by acquiring freſh mate- 
rials. He was indefatigably active in making due 
inquiries after every wiſe law of mercy; after 
every judiciouſly-charitable inſtitution : eſteem- 
ing all theſe labours as ſuperabundantly repaid, if 
by theſe means he could, at a future time, be 
able to introduce in his own country any one new 
method of doing good. 


The eccleſiaſtic ftate, as all travellers obſerve, is in a 
very poor condition, It's governors, even when quell in- 
tentioned, ſeem ignorant, or inattentive to the various means 
of improvement, Indeed, as Addiſor remarked in his tra- 
vels, © to ſpeak truly, they are here ſo taken up with the 
* care of men's ſouls, that they negle& the care of their 
©* bodies:”” and it has often happened, that the ſovereign 
of this country has paſt moſt of his days in a convent, 
or in ſome other religious or ſtudious retirement from the 


world, 


Vor. II. I Sven 


| 
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Sven had been his darling object throughout 
the whole courſe of his travels, —and eſpecially 
during his reſidence at Milan, and at Rome. 


Amonc other articles of public beneficence, 
he was particularly deſirous to acquire ſome ſen- 
ſible and true memoirs, relative to the manage- 
ment of the beſt-regulated hoſpitals. He even 
diſdained not to make ſome inquiries as to the 
care of the priſons. 11 


Tuts morning, while he was happily employed 
in tranſcribing and abridging ſome papers, on the 
laſt ſul j ect, he was viſited by his tutor, and his 
two young friends. They ſurveyed the bundles 
of papers, with which his table was covered: and 
then fixed their eyes on him, with the compla- 
cency, with which angels look on one of their 
celeſtial brethren, while ardently engaged | in ſome 
eminent work of benevolence. 


Tux were beginning to expreſs their ſenti. 
gents on the occaſion, but were prevented by 
him. Turning to the elder of the young gentle- 
men, ,After all, ſaid he, the greateſt temporal 
charity, is the charity of a wiſe government ;— 
which, by a judicious encouragement of induſtry, 
in agriculture, in manufactures, and in commerce, 


both 
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both by ſea and land, is able to clothe comforta- 
bly and feed millions of it's ſubjects. In this 
great charity there is not perhaps a country on 
the face of the univerſe ſuperiour, or even equal 
to Great Britain. But in the ſecondary, though 
very important and laudable charities, ſuch as 
hoſpitals for the fick and aged, and other inſtitu- 
tions of a ſimilar nature; although our country is 
richly adorned with many noble foundations of 
this kind, yet I know not whether other nations 
of Chriſtendom may not juſtly claim an equal 
ſhare of honour. 


I nave often, both at home and abroad, heard 
our countrymen obſerve, perhaps with a patriotic 
partiality, That no country was equal to Eng- 
land in ſuch works of charity: But let us ſee 
what: Key/ler, though a german, ſays of the ita- 
„„ 


CRITO'S pupil now took up a volume of 
Keyfler's travels, which lay on the table open, at 
the article Milan,“ and read ſeveral paſſages in 
it, to the point in queſtion. 


Howyvex this may be, continued he, yet 
certainly all travellers, notwithſtanding their ſe- 
veral political and religious diffefences, muſt ac- 
knowledge both the magnitude and variety of 

I 2 charitable 
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charitable inſtitutions, which are to be ſeen in 
all parts of Italy, eſpecially at Milan, and here 
at Rome. 


I cours wiſh, ſaid Crito, that there was a 
good account publiſhed of all the italian, and in- 
deed of all the european public charities. A faith- 
ful and judicious deſcription of the various inſti- 
tutions of mercy throughout Chriſtendom would 
_ undoubtedly be a very pleaſing book, as well as 

a very ſtrong teſtimony to the excellence of the 
_ chriſtian religion, by diſplaying thus it's benefi- 
cent genius, and happy operation in the world “. 
For it ſeems well worthy of obſervation, that all 
theſe noble inſtitutions of mercy were utterly un- 
known in Europe, during the times of the ancient 
grecian or roman dominion: and have all riſen 
on chriſtianity, as their true foundation. Even 
mohammedaniſm has copied it's ſpirit in this parti- 
cular. | 


sven a book, ſaid Crito's pupil, might per- 
haps be ſerviceable to another good purpoſe. 


Is it not ardently to be wiſhed, that the dif. 
ferent nations of Europe would mutually ſtudy 


* The laſt ſixteen verſes of the twenty-fifth chapter of 
St. Matthew might perhaps be not improperly placed as a 
frontiſpiece to ſuch a book 8 


and 
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and imitate each other's moral excellencies? It 
vas a wile principle of heathen Rome, never to 
think herſelf perfect in the military art; but con- 
ſtantly to obſerve, and to adopt, whatever was 
truly laudable and uſeful in the neighbouring 
ſtates. By this principle, and by this praQice, 
ſhe attained all her grandeur. And by the ſame 
means England, no doubt, might very conſider- 
ably improve herſelf in the higheſt kind of true 
glory, —chriſtian beneficence. Her public cha- 
rities might thus be rendered the moſt abundant 
and complete, the moſt beautifully variegated, 
and the moſt wiſely ſeledted of any in the uni- 
verſe. 


Ir I be not miſtaken, ſaid the young noble- 
man, ſome great new charities,—the Foundling, 
Lying-in, and Magdalen hoſpitals,—were -in this 
manner lately imported into England. 


TukRk is another charitable inſtitution, ſaid 
Crito, which, if properly regulated, might juſtly 
be eſteemed far more honourable and uſeful than 
any of theſe three. I mean that charity, which 
you know flouriſhes ſo much in 7taly, particu- 
larly here at Rome, the charity of giving portions 
to poor young maidens in marriage“. It has at 

| different 

The legacies to this charity have been at Rome ſo very 


ample, that there is ſcarce a poor young woman in the 
I | whole 


1 
| 

F 
6 

| 
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different times made ſeveral attempts to eſtabliſh 
itſelf in England. Archbiſhop Laud ſet an ex- 
ample of it in his native town of Reading: where, 
according to his ſmall fortune, he bequeathed a 
legacy, out of 'which young women who have 
ſerved a certain time in the ſame family, with a 
good character, are now apportioned. | 


Amon all the roman charities, ſaid the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen, there is one, which I 
have often thought might be as deſerving of imi- 
tation as any. I mean the Convaleſcent hoſpital ; 
which receives poor patients, cured in other hoſ- 
pitals, and ſupports them for ſome weeks with 
comfortable proviſion, till they have recovered 
their ſtrength, and are able to return to their 
work. If I miſtake not, you have an account 
of that hoſpital among your papers. 


Ix turning over the papers of Cr:to's pupil, to 
find that account, the young gentleman fixed his 
eyes by accident on a memoir relative to the mo- 


whole city, of a creditable character, but what may be a Par- 
taker of them, The portioning of maidens makes indeed a 
part of many eccleſiaſtical functions there. Once in the 


| year no leſs than three hundred maidens appear in proceſ- 


fion at the church of Santa Maria fopra Minerva. They 
come there to receive their marriage portions; all dreſſed 
in long and flowing white robes, ſuch as are ſeen on ſeveral 
antique ſtatues of roman matrons; and their faces in parti- 
cular are covered exactly in the ſame manner as ſome of the 


moſt famous buſts, 
dern 
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dern roman priſons, I could heartily wiſh you, 
ſaid he, to extract from this memoir ſome hints 
that may be uſeful at home. There is perhaps no 
part of the hᷣritiſi police, in which there are more 
deſiderata. I heard lately from London, that a 
propoſal for rebuilding Newgate is ſoonto be laid 
before the houſe of commons. 


Tur converſation now dwelt for ſome time on 
this topic, when Crito's pupil requeſted the com- 
pany to take an hour's walk with him. He wiſhed 
they would permit him to be their conduttor this 
morning; as he had a great deſire to viſit the re- 
mains of the two moſt noted priſons of ancient 
Rome. The company readily conſented to his 
propoſal. 


So uE ſmall remains of the ancient Carcere Tul- 
liano are ſtill to be ſeen, at the foot of the ſouth- 
eaſt ſide of the Capitoline hill. Going down a 
flight of ſteps under the church of S. Giuſeppe 
Falegnami, the company entered into the dark 
ſubterranean apartments of that fearful ſcene, 
and deſcended from dungeon to dungeon“. | 


* Sce Abbate YVeyuti's Reman Antiquities, vol. i. P. 58. 
I 4 Tas 
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Trax loweſt of theſe is a round, low, ſmall 
vault*. In this diſmal place it is ſaid Plemminius 
died 7; Fugurtha was ſtarved to death; and 
Cethegus and the other murderers and incendia- 
ries of Cataline's'band were all ſtrangled 5. This 
vault ſeems indeed, from it's fituation, ſhape, 
and dimenſions, to anſwer Salluſt's deſcription of 
the Tullianum; and the floor, walls, and roof 


being all compoſed of very large ſtones, it is at 


preſent, perhaps, exactly in the ſame ſtate, as 
formerly. 


WxrETCHED as that ſet of villains were, and 
moſt deſerving of their fate, yet how often, ſaid 
Crito's pupil, has this gloomy cavern confined 
perſons of a guite contrary character! In the re- 
publican times, how many foreign generals and 
patriots, the brave defenders of their country 
againſt the roman invaſions, have, after under- 


going all the bitterneſs of the triumph, taken their 


ſeats on this ſtone bench, in expeQation and de- 


* It nearly reſembles the deſcription, given by Diodorus Si- 
eulus, of the dungeon at Alba Marſorum, in which Perſes was 
NT Vid, Photii Bibliothec. edit, Rotomag. p. 1156, 

See Livy, book 34, c. 44. In inferiorem demiſſus eſt 
carcerem, necatuſque. 

4 See Freinſhemius, book lxvii. c. 19, [bi demum loci; ſex- 
tum in diem, cum fame & witd Iuftans, ſpiritus expulſus eft, 

In this ſame priſon Sejanus died; the ſenate being aſ- 
ſembled for his condemnation in the adjoining temple of 


Concord, Simon Gioras alſo, See Joſephus, b. vil. c. 5. 


fire 
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ſire of ſpeedy death! In the lower ages, under 
imperial tyranny, how many virtuous romans 
have ſighed againſt the walls of this vault; and 
mixed their tears with that cup of their afflic- 
tion,—the ſpring which riſes in the middle of this 
floor! 


O mon-fils, mes amis, qui Ieut penſe jamais 

Que nous habiterions ce ſejour des forfaits ? 

Ah! ſans doute, avant nous, ces chaines fletriſſantes 
Ont courbe ſous leur poids les Vertus gemiſſantes®*, 


PL acts and conditions, at which human weak. 
neſs would moſt tremble, and human pride would 
moſt diſdain, have often been the ſcenes of the 
moſt amiable and exalted virtues. Not to ſpecify 
other countries, the two moſt venerable charac. 
ters in the athenian hiſtory, Socrates and Phocton, 
lived in poverty, and died as malefaQtors in pri- 
fon. Carcer illorum,—a Seneca might ſay,—omnz 
curid ſanctior. 


Look at the inſcription on that wall: It ſays, 
that this vault was the dungeon even of the apoſtle 
of the gentiles,—and that to this very Pillar were 
fixed his chains. 


| Siege de Calait, act 4. 
Tux 


— rr 
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TE inſcription adds, that St. Peter alſo was 


confined here. I know not what degree of credit 


ſhould be given to this tradition: however, we 


are certain, that thoſe holy apoſtles did, in ſome 


place or other, really undergo ſuch treatment“. 


Bur let me not treſpaſs on my tutor's province, 
who can ſpeak on this ſubje& ſo much better. 
Perhaps under his guidance we may make a 
ſecond viſit to this place, when advanced in his 
courſe of lectures to the time of Nero's reign. 


Lr me add this reflection, my dear friends: 
Surely, we ſhould never diſdain to conſider, and 
to commiſerate the ſufferings, even of malefattors 
in priſon; ſince both by ſacred and profane hiſ- 
tory we are aſſured, that perſons of the noL1tsT 


' CHARACTER have been contented even to live 
and die with them thereft, 


* * * 


Tus fentiments of charity, expreſſed by 
Crito's pupil, roſe ſincerely from his heart. 


* See, in particular, the twelfth and fixtcenth chapters 
of the Acts of the Apoſtles. ä | 


+ Our Saviour himſelf died among malefactors; one of 
whom reviled him in his laſt moments. The other, by 
penitence, obtained a bleſſing, far ſuperiour to all the 
riches and honours of this world, | 


Often 
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Often while in London bad he, unknown to any 
perſon, viſited Newgate; alleviating the miſeries 
of ſome of the felons, and releaſing ſome of the 
debtors confined there *. 


Tu1s fincerity of heart added ſuch powerful 
energy to his expreſhons, as affected all his audi- 
ence with a heavenly ſympathy. Every heart was 
melted: every eye ſwelled with a tear. 


Full of theſe ſentiments, they re- aſcended the 
dark and narrow ſtair-calſe, and came ſoon within 
hearing of the organ in the church, which is built 
over theſe dungeons. The young nobleman. 
turned round to Crito, and aſked him if he knew 
what feſtival it was to-day? It is, I believe, re- 
plied he, the eleventh of june the feſtival of 
the charitable St. Barnabas t. 


* The perſons whom he releaſed were chiefly thoſe, who 
were committed thither for ſmall debts, by the Court of 
Conſcience, He had often been happy in diſchargi 
ſeveral of theſe, who were parents of large families; = | 
who, for debts of ſome few ſhillings only, were committed 
priſoners to that diſmal place for three long months! 

As the Court of Conſcience is a new inſtitution, perhaps 

it may not be improper to ſuggeſt to well-diſpoſed perſons, 
that here is a new method of doing good, Very ſmall ſums 
thus diſpoſed may ſometimes ſave whole families from de- 
ſtruction. 
1 Many have been the happy perſons who have literally 
obeyed our Saviour's words; “ Sell whatever thou haſt, 
and give to the poor.“ St. Barnabas is the firſt recorded by 
zame, who for this purpoſe ſold his landed property. Sce 
Adds iv, from ver, 32, to the end, 


Dave: 
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 DayL1icurT now broke in full upon them. 
How glorious a ſpeQacle, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, muſt that ſun be, to perſons 
long confined in the gloom of ſuch diſmal dun- 
geons! What occaſion is there ever to deprive 
priſoners of the benefit of light and air? How in- 


human muſt that government be, which would 


grudge ſome little expence in affording them this 


conſolation ! 


CRITO'S pupil now repeated ſome lines in the 
beginning of Samſon Agoniſtes; and then pro- 
poſed to his friends to continue their morning 
walk; if not too fatiguing, as far as to the other 
noted priſon of ancient Rome,—the gaol of the 
Decemvirs. 


* * 0 


Tux gaol of the Decemvirs ſtood near the Fo- 
rum Olitorium “. In that priſon was performed 
the famous action, known by the name of the 
roman charity. In memory of ſuch an inſtance 


of filial piety, the ſenate ordered that part of the 


priſon, which was thus diſtinguiſhed, to be pulled 
down, and a temple to be ereQed on it, named 
on this account Templum Pictatts, The church 


See Abbate YVenuti's Roman Antiquities, vol, ii. . 33. 
See alſo Pliny's hiſtory, book vii. c. 36. 
of 
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of St. Nicolo in Carcere now ſtands on' the ſame 
ſpot. | +88" 2 «1 16h | [+ 


Tux company arrived there about noon, and 

Snili6g the church at that hour quite ſolitary, 
walked about it at their leiſure,” 
Is it not onde ſaid the young nobleman, 
that ſome of theſe marble pillars once adorned the 
temple of Filzal Piety? I could wiſh that a plan 
of that temple were now extant. But give me 
leave to expreſs another, more rational wiſh ; I 
mean that our tutor, I hope he will permit me 
to uſe that name, would favour us with ſome 
of his ſentiments on the excellent attion here 
ATI 


I aM much obliged to you for your politeneſs, 
replied OY but I am not worthy of that title, 


I nave attended you to this place with very 
great pleaſure; but am certain, that there is no 
occaſion to trouble you with any of my reflec- 
tions on the ſubjet of the roman charity; the 
hiſtory of that adtion being ſo well known, and 
it's excellence ſo happily diſplayed by every one 
of this company. 


Civ 


— — —— — 
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Giv me leave, however, in this place, to 
congratulate my pupil on the purchaſe, which, 
by your kind aſſiſtance, he has lately made :—I 
mean, the fine picture of Guido on that ſubjeR. 


He purpoſes to ſend it ſoon to England. With 


the greateſt pleaſure will his father certainly re- 
ceive it, and place it at the head of his gallery of 


family pictures; as a moſt pleaſing mark of his 
| fon's goodneſs, and as a ſtanding leſſon and em- 


blem of that filial love, which ought to fabſiſt in 
all families from generation to generation. 


1 


Ix this manner ended the morning's converſa- 
uon; and they parted for the remainder of the 
day. At night the company, meeting at ſupper 
at the young nobleman's lodgings, were informed 
by Crito's pupil, in what manner he had paſſed 


the afternoon and firſt part of the evening. 


Ir is needleſs to add, that Crito gave his atten- 
tion with the greateſt pleaſure to the following ac- 
count; and, by the firſt poſt to England, made the 
parents of his pupil bappy, by a full relation of 
it, 


I CAM&g 
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_ I cams home, ſaid the young gentleman, this 
morning, from the place of the ancient temple of 
Filial Piety, full of the idea of the work of charity 
there performed. I fat down in my room, op- 
polite the picture of Guido. Would to Gon, 
that the thoughts, which then aroſe in my mind, 
may always be kept alive there, and continually 
increaſe in ardour! In the aſternoon I again ſat 
down. before the ſame picture; and in that ſitua- 
tion, often caſting my eye on a ſpettacle ſo pa- 
thetic, I made the following extracts; partly 
from the epiſtles of Seneca, and his book de Be- 
neficits ; partly from a volume of the diſcourſes 
of Socrates. 


& IT is not eaſy to conceive how any man can 

* receive from any of his fellow-creatures greater 
e benefits, than thoſe which all children derive 
from their parents; by whoſe means they begin 
ti their exiſtence, are admitted as ſpectators of 
« all the magnificence of the univerſe, and made 
& partakers of all the temporal and eternal boun- 
« ties of Gon. Let us endeavour to proportion 
« our gratitude to ſuch benefits received! Let us 
« earneſtly labour, let us at leaſt fincerely deſire, 
© to be, if poſſible, of as much. benefit to our 
e parents, as they have been to us! Hoc agite, 
&« optimi juvenes ! Poſita fit inter parentes libe- 
e roſque honeſta contentio, dederint majora, an ac- 
6 ceperint, 
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te ceperini. Quod certamen tam optabile! Felices, 
ec qui vicerint! Felices, qui vincentur 1 Quid eo 
& fortunatius ſene, qui omnibus ubique predicabit, 
& g filio ſuo ſe beneficits viddum? Quid eo adole- 
& ſcente præclarius? Nullda enim vi verborumy 
é nulld ingenii facultate exprimi poteſt, quam lau- 
& dabile, quamque nunguam d memorid hominum 
6& exiturum, poſſe hoc dicere 3. parentibus meis 
&« garui: ceſſi: imperio corum ob ſeguentem, ſub- 
te ni ſſum que me prebut: ad hoc unum contumax 
ce fui, — ne beneficiis vincerer. 

„Nec deſunt tam pulchro certamini duces qui 
cc per veſtigia ſua ire nos cohortentur & jubeant. 
& Many ſons have defended the old age of their 
& parents from want and injury; many have ſuc- 
& ceſsfully laboured to crown them with honour, 
ee and to bleſs their latter days with great joy, and 
ce greater hope; many have moſt ardently fronted 
ee the greateſt dangers to ſave their parents from 
% harm; many have even had the happineſs of 
« returning life for life. Happy ſons! But how 
% much more happy muſt be their parents! Non 
ce enim tantùm vivere, quantum a filiis ſuis vitam 
& accipere lætabuntur; & longe majorem ex animo 
&« grolis, quam ex re ipſd percipient voluptatem.” 


ArrER I had made theſe extracts, I took a 


ſolitary evening walk to that ſame temple. of Filia / 
| Piety, 
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Piety, which we had viſited this morning. Meet- 


ing the ſexton in the church, I had an opportu- 
nity of ſeeing the ſubterranean chapel under the 
communion-table : which chapel was one of the 
dungeons of the ancient priſon, 


Twice, if I be not miſtaken, that pious and 


charitable action was there performed. Two dif- 
ferent roman matrons, at two different times, 


there nobly incurred the hazard of their own lives, 


in order to ſave thoſe of their parents: Actions 
of charity, which, though performed by perſons 
in private life, and in circumſtances of indigence 
and obſcurity, were yet moſt highly honoured and 
rewarded ; the priſoners in each caſe being par- 
doned, and releaſed, for the ſake of the eminent 
goodneſs of their children. 


Havins fully indulged and ſatisfied myſelf in 
meditation on the ſubjett of that ſtory, I left the 
church of St. Vicolo in Carcere, and walked to 
the Capitol. I ſat down on the terrace, behind the 
Palazzo del Senatore. | 


Taz view of the Roman Forum, and Via Sacra, 
from that terrace, made me recolle& ſome of my 
tutor's reflections relative to the character of Me- 
tellus Pius. I recolletted at the fame time ſeve- 

Vol. II. K 55 
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ral other roman heroes, whoſe names are immor- 
talized by their goodneſs to their parents. 


Nox could I help reflecting with pleaſure, that 

this noble virtue of filial piety ſubſiſted even in 

A.C, thoſe diſmal times, to which in the courſe of my 

43 tutor's lecture we yeſterday arrived; I mean the 
times of the ſecond, accurſed triumvirate. 


I the midft of all the horrours of cruelty and 
black perfidiouſneſs, with which this city was then 
overwhelmed, filial love frequently ſhone forth 
with peculiar luſtre, —velut erumpente inter nubila 
vehementore ſole. 


I REMEMBER What Velle:us Paterculus ſays on 
the occaſion; and indeed, the inſtances of fidelity 
ſhown in that time of terrour, by wives to their 
huſbands, and by ſervants to their maſters, were 
very remarkable“; yet ſurely thoſe performed by 
8. | children 


Alt feems not unſuitable to the deſign of this work, to 
infert here, in a conciſe abridged manner, ſome few of 
thoſe examples, as copied by Freinſbemius from the writers 
of antiquity. - | | | 
Tania virum ſunm T. Vinium conditum in arch, in ade 
liberti Philopamenis tranſflulit, ibigue occulta vit. Tum per 
Octavian ſorarem Cæſarit, quæ multis eo tempore ſaluti 
fuit, Cæſari rem indicavit, Ille impunitatem 2 omnibus; 
Philopemenem quinetiam equeſtri dignitate poſted decoravit,— 
Lucretium, Ligariumgue & Antiftium celaverunt * 
ny ciliuri 


D, ak. 
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children to their parents were not leſs worthy of 


- Commendation. | 


Havinc in my pocket a ſmall french tranſla- 
tion of Appran's civil wars, I turned to the fourth 
book; and—the place where I ſat being then 
quite folitary, employed the half hour before ſun- 
ſet in peruſing the happy fate of Ignatius; the 
goodneſs of Geta, of Adrian, and of Metellus ;— 
ſo worthy to be called by his anceſtor's glorious 
title. 


Acilium uxor redemit d militibus, omni ſuo mundo dato. L. 
Ceſar a ſorore ſus ſervatur.—Servorum ſumma ergd heros 
fides erat; Hirtii præſertin & Ventidii: ſed Panopionis & 
Menenii 8 8 etiam obtulerunt pro dominis,— 
Ligariorum & aliorum fratrum ſumma erat inter tot terrores 
caritas. : 4 

Perhaps alſo it may not be improper to inſert in this note 
ſome abridged extracts from Appian, relative to the exam- 
ples of flial piety; eſpecially conſidering Velleius Pater- 
culus's ſtrange aſſertion on that ſubject. Rh, 

Hy oT0n xa agiTy Yurcnuy Te xa: TIAIAINN xa adripur xt 
bega r Teg10wGovTwy Ts Xa! GUAN N2VWEvWY TROAAE X44. VN An 
NOONHEKONTNN. 
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I was peculiarly affected with the behaviour 
of another young man, a near relation to Cicero. 
He was imagined indeed, —if I be not miſtaken, 
——not to have behaved quite well formerly to his 
parents; but at the time of the proſcription, he 

nobly atoned for all his former faults. Moſt 
carefully did he hide his father from the purſuit 
and ſearch of the aſſaſſins; and moſt patiently did 
he himſelf endure the moſt cruel torments, even to 
death, rather than diſcover him. The father,. — 
in haſte to deliver his now beloved ſon from ſueh 
torture, | 


| nec ſe celare tenebris | 
Amplius, aut tantum potuit perferre dolorem. 
Me! Me! Adſum qui fect. In me convertite ferrum! 
Nihul iſte, nec auſus, 


Nec potuit. 
Tum ſuper exanimem ſeſe projecit amicum 
Confoſſus, placidaque ibi demum morte quievit, 
Fortunati ambo * 1 — 


Ar the ſame time Oppius, a very rich ſenator, 
—a friend, 1 believe, both of Tully and Varro, 
received the fatal news, that his name too, though 
he was of the Ceſarian party, was inſerted in the 
bloody proſcription. Worn down as he was with 
age and ſickneſs, he intended quietly to ſubmit 


*® VIC. ueid. ix. 435, 444. 


to 
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to his fate, and patiently to expett his murderers; 
but he could not reſiſt the tender zeal and tears 
of his ſon. 


Tux affecting ſcene of Anchiſes and Æneas 
was then revived. After much earneſt ſollici- 
tation of the ſon, and bleſſings and tears of the 
father, young Oppius appeared with the precious 
burden of his parent on his ſhoulders, ſtaggering 
along the ſtreets of Rome, and acroſs the forum, 


Nec me labor iſte gravabit : 
Quo res cunque cadent, unum & commune periclum, 
Una ſalus ambobus erit *. | 


O ux dear young friends !—you, who ſo lately 
admired even with tears an action of the ſame 
kind, nobly repreſented in one of Raphael's great 
works in the Vatican.:—and you my dear tutor, 
who from my infancy have been a tender and truly 
ſpiritual father to me; and have diligently incul- 
cated the duty upon me, in all our ſtudies, and 
on all occaſions, which I owe to my real, and 
much-loved parents :—tell me, if you can, what 
muſt have been my ſentiments ; ſeated as I then 
was, by the walls and ancient pillars of the Roman 
Tabularia, where thoſe bloody proſcriptions were 


* /ENE1D, ii. 708, 
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fixed; and imagining, that I ſaw the moſt excel- 
lent young Opptus thus traverſing the Forum be- 
fore me! 


CRITO'S pupil here pauſed for ſome moments; 
and then proceeded, as follows. il 81 


No wonder, that the romans, who defervedly 
prided themſelves in the belief of their deſcent 
from the ancient pious hero of Troy, ſhould be 
moved with ſo ſtriking a reſemblance ; 


Atque animum patriæ ſtrinxit pietatis imago“! 


No wonder, that they ſhould ardently have pro- 
tected, and loudly, as well as tenderly, applauded 
this ation. The bloody triumvirs durſt not 
venture to attempt any thing further againſt the 
life of ſuch a father, and ſuch a ſon. Young Op- 
pius, even at mid-day, ſafely traverſed the midſt 
of the city; and then—after having paſſed the 
gates, —ſometimes helping the old man to walk a 
little, ſometimes with tears of joy taking him again 
on his ſhoulders, quietly at length reached Offa, 
and there embarked with him for Sicily ft. 

5 5 n 


* ANE1D. IX, 294. 

+ During the reign of Azgu/tus, Oppius being returned to 
Rome, and living there in private and very narrow circum- 
ſtances, on the day appointed for the election of _— 
| Fee” the 
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No wonder, that the ficilians ſhould kindly 
receive him in their iſland. They were moved 
to it, by their reſpe& for Sexius Pompeius, the 
common patron of all the proſcribed : they like- 
wiſe probably recolletted, how much their own 
country alſo was celebrated, for an action of the 
ſame moſt moving and moſt laudable kind, You 
remember, my dear young friends, that noble 
ſtory, as it is told in Seneca and in Pliny. Vou 
reminded me of it one day, while we were view- 
ing the paintings of the Farneſe gallery :—Duo 
ſiculi juvenes, cum Ælna, majore vi peragitata, 
in urbes, in agros, in magnam inſulæ partem ef- 
fudiſſet incendium, vexerunt parentes ſuos ;—pa- 
trem ſcilicet alter, alter matrem. Diſceſſiſſe cre- 
ditum eſt ignes ; et utrimque flammd recedente, 
limitem adapertum, per quem tranſcurrerent ju- 
venes digniſſimi.— 


the people, by a ſudden reſolution, would have him for 
their edile, notwithſtanding all the objections he could 
urge againſt it. As he was by no means able at that time to 
bear the expence of this office, all the companies of the dif- 
erent trades in this vaſt city, probably by Auguſtus's volun- 
tary and glad conſent, 3 to provide and furniſh e 
all the ſhows of the theatre, c., for him, On the laſt day 
of the ſhows, and at the concluſion of the laſt play, the 
whole ſtage was on a ſudden covered with heaps of money, 
which the numerous ſpectators in that vaſt theatre, with 
the loudeſt moſt heart-felt acclamations, ſhowered down 
on it on all ſides, for the benefit of this their beloved Op- 
pin. Es Tov avopa KATEWAETIOGY» , 


Vid, Appian, lib. 4. 
K 4 Tur 
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4 Tax ſame kind of heavenly protection, which 
was ſaid by Virgil to have been vouchſafed to 
Zneas, when entering on the ſame glorious work. 


Deſcendo : ac ducente Deo flammam inter & hoſtes 
Expedior: dant tela locum, flammæ que recedunt*. 


0 * Eneid. ii. 632. ; 


SY 
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CHAP. VIII. 
EIGHTEENTH DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


Tu I S morning, being ſaturday the 1gth of 
june, the young nobleman propoſed to make a 
viſit to the ſmall antique arch near the Forum Bo- 
arium. The company read:ly conſented : ſuch 

eaſineſs of temper is indeed an indiſpenſible re- 
quiſite, for the mutual happineſs of a ſet of tra- 
vellers. | | 


Ar this arch the young nobleman paſſed half 
an hour, taking, as well as he could, a drawing 
of ſome of it's battered bas-reliefs. He then ob- 
ſerved to his young friends, that one of the figures 
of theſe bas-reliefs ſeems to have been imitated by 


Raphael, in his cartoon of the ſacrifice at Lyſtra. 


Wurx he had finiſhed his deſign, he walked 


acroſs the way, to the oppoſite ſquare fabric, com- 
monly called the arch of Janus“. 
I xnow 


* Ur' antica fabrica gol fi vede chiamata volgarmente Parco 
di Giano; con 12 nicchie per ciaſcuno dello quattro factiate. 
Rueſta monuments e di tale ftruttura di fabrica compoſta de ſmi- 
ſurati 
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I xxow not, ſaid he, whether this grand build- 
ing were originally deſigned as an exchange for the 
roman merchants,—according to the opinion of 
moſt antiquarians ; or according to the popular 
tradition, as a temple of Janus. Donato is of 
the latter opinion v. Perhaps it may have ſerved 
for both purpoſes. In relation to it's plan, I 
cannot help thinking, that as, in the other neigh- 
bouring temple of Janus in the Argiletum, Ja- 
nus's image was fo formed, as to expreſs by it's 
fingers the number of the days in the year; ſo 
perhaps this fabric was built with a imilar emble. 
matic deſign. It's four fronts might be alluſive 
to the four ſeaſons; and the twelve niches in each 
front. may perhaps have contained the figures of 
the twelve months. 


Your conjeQure, replied Crito, ſeems to 
carry ſome probability: But I ſhould doubt 
whether the repreſentation of the months was re- 
peated on all the four fronts. Perhaps on one of 
theſe ſides might be placed the ſtatues of the twelve 


Di conſentes urbani :—which Varro f deſcribes 
as 


ſurati pezzi di marmo Greco congiunti infieme, che e for pren- 

dente Ogni ſuo angalo e di palmi 102: onde in tutto e di palmi 

408, Venuti, vol. i. p. 3. 

Exſffructa ſunt templa quadrilatera Fano quadrifronts, 
Unum hodieque cernimus, apud S. Georgii in Foro Boario, 

| Donato, p. 208, 

f Eorum imagines ad forum auratæ flant : ſex mares, & fe- 


mine tatidem, De re ruſticd, lib, i. 
| ES See 
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as ſtanding in his time near the Forum,—and on 
another fide, the twelve rural gods, whom Varro 
invokes in the beginning of his treatiſe De re 
ruſtica.—Duodecim deos, I think theſe are his 


words, gui maxime agricolarum duces ſunt. 


Ex cus my impertinence, dear fir, ſaid Crito's 
pupil; but you were mentioning to us laſt night 
after ſupper, that the next name in your catalogue 
of illuſtrious romans was that of Varro. Why 
may we not be here favoured with your lecture 
on his character? Janus's temple is ſurely no im- 
proper place for ſuch a converſation; whether 
we conſider Janus in his mythological character, 
as patron of all the rural labours of the year; or 
whether we endeavour to view him in an hiſtorical 
light, as the firſt founder of this city, many ages 
before the birth of Romulus. Varro, in ſtudying 
the primeval antiquities of Italy, muſt often have 
had occafion to examine the obſcure hiſtory of 
Janus. 


Ix, replied Crito, my paper on the character 


of Varro had been ready for your peruſal, my 
intention was to have preſented it to you, ſome 
day, when you ſhould be paſſing by the church 


See in reference to this ſubject, the deſcription of the 
2 of Niſmes, given by Montfaucon in his journey to 


of 


Tia 
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of St. Salvator in Tellure, at the foot of the E/. 
quiline hill. The temple of the Earth is ſuppoſed 
by Montfaucon to have been ſituate in that place. 


Varro makes it the ſcene-of one of his dialogues 
de re — | 


Bur perhaps this place might have been more 
proper. However that may be, I muſt beg leave 
to defer, for ſome time, the offering you my 
notes on the ſubje& of Varro's life; they are as 
yet by no means fitly digeſted for your peruſal. 


'YesTERDAY afternoon I met, walking on the 
terrace of Monte di Trinitd, your acquaintance the 
french marquis, with ſome gentlemen, his coun- 
trymen, who were lately returned from Naples, 
by way of the convent of Monte Caſſino. When 
they did me the honour to join company with me; 
they were talking of the viſit they had made to 
that famous abbey ; they ſpoke much of it's li- 
brary, chapel, and other ſplendid ſtruQures. 
From that ſubje& their converſation changed to 
the antiguities in the neighbouring town of Caſſino. 
Near thoſe ruins, ſaid one of the company, dans 
un baſſin forme par la retraite de la montagne, fut 
le lieu, qu occuporent la maiſon de campagne & 
les jardins du Varron. 


I covLin 
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I couLD have wiſhed, that their converſation 
had dwelt on a farther deſcription of the place. 
but it went off to other topics. 


I Took leave of the company in about half an 
hour. On-my return to your lodgings, I imme- 
diately conſulted Montfaucon on the ſubje&*. 
and then indulged myſelf in imagining the plea- 
ſure, which you, with your two worthy friends, 
will cexfainly feel, when in your return from 
Naples you will be paſſing two or three days at 
Caſſi no. Tb | 


You remember, my dear pupil, what Tully ſays 
of that place, in his ſecond Philippic T. Studio- 
rum ſuorum M. Varro fundum Caſſinatem voluit 
eſſe diverſorium. Que in illà villa dicebantur ? 
Que cogitabantur ? Que literis mandabantur? 
Jura populi romani, monumenta majorum, omuis 
ſapientiæ ratio, omniſgue doctrina. 


You will recolle& this paſſage with double 
pleaſure, when you ſhall be walking on the banks 
of the clear and deep river at Caſſino. I wiſh 
you may be able to trace out the ſituation of 
Varro's muſzum there . 

7 28 * s Journey to /taly, c. 22. 

t Habeo ſub oppIdo Caſino flumen, quod per willam uit li- 


quidum & altum—ubi eft muſeums, Circum hujus ripas ambu- 


{atjo ſub dio lata pedes denos, De re Ruſtica, lib, 3. 
4 of B U T, 
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Bur, on the other hand, you vill be affected 
with much concern, when you turn your eyes to 
the preſent ſtate of agriculture in that part of the 
kingdom of Naples. In Varro's time, Italy was 
in general the. beſt cultivated region of the known 
world. Nulla que tam tota fit culta*. Arbori- 
bus conſita Italia eſt, ut tota pomarium videatur, 
But how ſadly different is it's preſent ſtate! From 
what theſe french gentlemen were ſaying, it ap- 
- pears, that the delicious country between Caſino 
and Fruſinone,—that rich and fertile territory, 
which- once flouriſhed under Varro's eye,—lies 
now almoſt deſolate. Even the fields of Varro's 
farms are now, in part at leaſt, abandoned. 


Bur let us defer talking further on this ſubjeQ, 
till we ſee the place. When we are on that ſpot, 
we may, with the utmoſt propriety, converſe on the 
topic of Varro's character. In the mean time I 
may perhaps be able to collect ſome memoran- 
dums relative to it. At preſent I am by no means 
prepared to ſpeak on the ſubject. | 


AccoRDING to the generally-received opinion, 
ſaid the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, Varro's 
life ſeems to have been, like that of his great con- 
temporaries Cato and Tully, divided between lite- 
rary and civil induſtry, If 1 miſtake not, 


De re Ruftics, lib. is c. 2. 


= 
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he was entruſted with one of the principal com- 
mands in the piratic war; and by his conduct in 
that ſtation obtained the very diſtinguiſhed honour 
of a roſtral crown. He commanded afterwards 
in Spain, in the war between Pompey and Julius 
Ceſar. In his ſenatorial character alſo, he ſeems 
to have been much engaged in ſeveral of the great 
political tranſaQtions of the times. 


Your obſervation is very true, replied Cr:to; 
but perhaps it may be doubted whether it would 
not have been better, if,—at leaſt during the civil 
wars,—he had totally devoted his induſtry to the 
purſuit of literature. Varro's campaign in Spain, 
to judge of it from the account given in Cæſar's 
Commentaries, does not ſeem to add any very 
great ſplendour to his character. Varro ſeems 
himſelf to have been ſenſible, that a literary life 
was his more proper element. Immediately, if I 
remember right, after his pan ν campaign, he 
retired from public employments, and gave up 
all the remainder of his life to books. 


Paxpox me, my dear fellow-ſtudents, if I 
pauſe ſome moments, to reflect on Varro's happi- 
neſs in that ſphere. 


In his old age, as well as in his youth, Varro, 
—according to Eraſmus's expreſſion, —ſenſit ſtu- 
| diorum 
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diorum dulcedinem. He had received the greateſt 
benefits from them in the firſt years of his man- 
hood, while at the univerſity of Athens“; and 
now, in his decline of life, he was proteaed by 
them 1n a great meaſure, from the miſeries of the 
civil diſtractions. Illis tempeſtatibus prope ſolus 
erat in portu. Cum libris in priſtind conſuetudine 
permanſit ; & ſtudiorum conſuetudine leniebat do- 
lorem. Ad cam vitam reverſus eſt, quam multi 
dodti homines fortaſſe non rectè, fed tamen multi, 
etiam rei publica præponendam putaverunt. 


I THINK, ſaid the young nobleman, I remem- 
ber ſome of thoſe expreſſions in Tully's Epiſtles, 


Tux v are in his epiſtles to Varro, replied Crito; 
thole epiſtles, which were written ſoon after Var- 
ro's return from Spain. Yeſterday afternoon, 
when I had laid Montfaucon aſide, I read thoſe 
eight letters: I afterwards employed myſelf, for 
an hour or two, in turning over ſome leaves of 


Varro's treatiſes de Lingua Latina, and de re 
Ruſticd, 7 


I $HOULD think, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, that the opinion of thoſe learned men 


Per omnium honeſtorum artium cultum Varro pueritiam 
adoleſcentiamque tranſegit. Rewocabat eum ab illecebris cor- 
ruptelarum, & lenociniis cupiditatum, preter ipſius bonam inte- 
gramque naturam, fludium ſapientei, Vetrannius —_— 

O 
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of whom Tully ſpeaks, muſt be a very debateable 


point. However I ſhall readily own, that there 
is ſomething very pleaſing in the idea of a ſtudi- 
ous retirement. The quiet and ſtillneſs of Tr:- 
nity-college quadrangles, at Cambridge, have often 
ſtruck me with peculiar pleaſure, on my return 
from London, after paying ſome weeks diligent 
attendance in the gallery of the houſe of commons. 
I could wiſh, as we are now entered on the ſub- 
ject, that you would favour us with ſome account 
of Varro's literary labours. 


I xNow not whether it will ever be in my 
power, replied Crito; but I have not yet conſult- 
ed ſeveral authors, who are ſaid to have written 
ſome account of them. I wiſh I may find ſome- 
thing in their writings, which may deſerve your 
attention while at Caſſino: But I fear, that even 
then, I ſhall hardly be able to preſent you with 
any thing more, than a collection of teſtimonies 


from Tully, Quintilian, St. Auſtin, Lactantius, 


and, poſſibly, ſome other ancients, relative to 
the high literary character of Varro, in general. 
Any thing more particular is not perhaps to be 
expected; for I know not whether we can fairly 
Judge of Varro's literary merit from his two trea- 
tiſes, which 'are now extant; one of them being 
of the dictionary kind, and very imperfeQ ; the 
other being compoſed by him when above four- 
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ſcore years of age. In regard to his other works, 
nothing can be ſaid, as they have all long ago pe- 
OO ne 


Ver, let me recollect: There is a reflection, 
which riſes from this very circumſtance, and de- 
ſerves the attention of many learned members of 
the republic of letters: a reflection, which ought 
to humble the proudeſt of their hearts. | 


Ix the whole hiſtory of the literary world, there 


cannot eaſily perhaps be found any learned man, 


' whoſe writings ſeemed more likely to reſiſt the 


force of time, than Varro's. Varro, by the uni- 
verſal teſtimony of ancient authors, was the moſt 


learned perſon, that ever exiſted in the roman 


nation. Tully adds, that he was omnium facile 
acutiſſimus. His long life was aſſiduouſly em- 
ployed in publications; he is ſaid to have been 
the author of no leſs than five hundred books“. 


IN the eightieth year of his age, Varro began 
to compile his three books de re Ruſticd. Let us 
ſuppoſe, that we now ſee him fitting down in his 


The word book is capable of different ſenſes, Thus 
Livy may be ſaid to have written a bsok on the roman hiſ- 
tory; he may be ſaid alſo to have written one hundred and 
forty books on that ſubject. It is in the latter ſenſe, that the 
number of Varro's books is to be underſtood. Even when 
conſidered in this light, his publications muſt have been 
of an enormous bulk. 


library 
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library to this employment. At that time, what, 
probably, were his thoughts? 


Properandum eſt. Si eft homo, ut dicitur, bul- 


la; eo magis ſenex. Annus oftogeſimus admonet 
me, ut ſarcinas colligam, antequam proficiſcar e 
vita, In relation to his corporeal frame indeed, 

Varro muſt have been ſincerely ſenſible, that it 
was tottering on the brink of the grave, and muſt 
ſoon fall into duſt and aſhes: But as to his writings, 
he might have other thoughts. When he ſurveyed 
with pleaſure the rolls of his five hundred manu- 
ſcripts, ranged perhaps in neat order on the ſhelves 
of his library, he might flatter himſelf, that theſe 
were as likely to laſt forever, as the compoſitions 
of Tully, or any other of his . bro- 
ther authors. 


Bur how uncertain are the moſt promiſing 
hopes of the immortality of any literary perform- 
ance! Tully's works now extant, voluminous as 
they appear, are but a ſmall part of what he really 
publiſhed: and as to Varro's compoſitions, not 
one of all that vaſt number has eſcaped deſtruc- 
tion. They have all, except the fragments of his 
twenty-four books de Lingud Latind, long ſince 
totally periſhed. Scarce even the titles of a tenth 
part of them are known. 


93 14 
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Duni our reſidence at Florence, I em- 
ployed an hour one morning in ſtudying that ob- 
ſcure and imperfet catalogue of the titles of ſome 


of Varro's works, which the learned FVetrannius 


Maurus has, ſeemingly with much difficulty, 
compiled“. | 


Wurx I had finiſhed that catalogue, I took 
a walk to the great duke's gallery. I paſſed 


through it's three long double rows of ſtatues and 
buſts: I pailed through it's Tribuna, without 


attending to the chef d'euvres of ſculpture and 
painting, which are there collected. I went on 
to the ſmall room adjoining, in which there is an 
object, overlooked, or ſhunned perhaps, by many 
dilettanti; yet certainly very affecting and in- 
ſtruttive. You muſt remember the wax- work of 
Caietano Julio: it moſt naturally repreſents the 
ſcene of a burying-vault, in which the gradual 


From ſome of theſe titles, as well as from other ac- 
counts, it ſhould ſeem, that ſeveral of Varro's writings were 
of the ſatyric kind: conſequently the loſs of theſe works 
is to be leſs lamented, For the ſame reaſon we muſt greatly 


abate our idea of Yarro's happineſs in his literary labours : 


—Happineſs cannot reſide in a mind ſoured with ſatyric 
malevolence, | | | 
But perhaps this may be a miſtake; for in thoſe works 


of Varro, which are now extant, no ſuch malevolent ſpirit 
.appears, On the contrary, they appear to have been written 


from a very benevolent principle: ut non ſolum guoad vi- 
wan, quid fieri oporteat neceſſarios meos moneam, ſed etiam poſt 


Nor. tem, 


progreſs 
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progreſs of the diſſolution of the human body is 
exhibited, in ſeveral ſmall figures. The firſt 
corpſe is ſwollen, the fecond difcoloured and 
ſpotted, the third full of worms; the laſt a bare 
ſkeleton. Among the ſculls and bones, which are 
ſcattered on the floor, lies a torn folio volume 
with this inſcription, 


ET OPERA EORUM SEQUUNTUR 
| ILLOS. 


* * * 


Such has been, and will be, the fate of num- 
berleſs literary compoſitions, even of the beſt 
kind. The learned authors however may have 
this great conſolation; that, though their works 
certainly periſh, yet their intention in compoſing 
them, if good, will be everlaſtingly rewarded, 
like all other works of charity. 


Bur to what place, continued Crito, addreſſ- 
ing himſelf to the young nobleman, ſhall we have 
the honour of attending you, during the remain- 
der of this morning? We are now on the road 
half way to the Villa Mattei. Shall we go thither ? 
I ſhould be very glad of your opinion with re- 
ſpect to ſome pieces of antique ſculpture, which 
are there preſerved, 
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N 0 ſooner had Crito let fall this hint, than the 


Young nobleman gladly embraced it. He called 
up his carriage, which was waiting at ſome diſ- 


tance, and told the coachman to drive to the . 
Mattei, Jul Monte Celio. | 


"War LE the company were-on the way thither, 


Crito's pupil made ſome mention of that ſecond 


edition of the Academics, in which- dialogue 
Varro is ſuppoſed N with Tully and 
Allicus. 


ON the mention of Atizcus's name, the young 
nobleman took the opportunity of expreſſing a 
regard for his memory. He admired Atticus's 
abilities, judgment, learning, and the purity with 
which he ſpoke the beſt foreign language of his 
time. He admired alſo his prudence; his hap- 
pineſs in being acquainted with all the great men 
of his age, and generally eſteemed by them; his 
amiable politeneſs, his conſtantly living with 


elegance in high life, yet conſtantly declining all 


offices of ſtate, and avoiding all party conteſts. 


Tusk points of A/titus's character, replied 
Crito, ſeem indeed very pleaſing; but I have 
often heard you wiſh, that he had been aQuated 
by a more noble ruling principle. The preſerva- 
tion of yy in the moſt dangerous times; the 

ſecuring 
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ſecuring his own eaſe; the promoting, if it might 
be by ſafe methods, his own dignity, wealth, and 


rank ;—theſe ſeem to have been the principal ob- 


jets and aim of Attiicus's wiſdom. How muſt 
the ancient heroes of this city, the Curii and Fa- 
bricii, have defpiſed fo very —_ and- mean- 
ſpirited a plan of life! 


Ver, mean and little as Alticus's final obje& 
might be, I ſhall readily agree with you, that 


many of his actions were very praiſe-worthy. 


SEVERAL inſtances of private friendſhip do 


great honour to his memory. He was candid: 


he was beneficent to every party, when loweſt: he 
was very liberal both to the exiled and diſtreſſed, 
and to their friends and families. Highly amiable 
indeed 1s this behaviour; eſpecially, when we 
contraſt it with the party-rancour and fury of his 
times. And although ſelf-preſervation might be 
Atticus's molt cogent motive to this political, as 
well as charitable conduct; it is very probable, 
that ſeveral ſentiments of real humanity and good- 
nature were joined and mixed with that motive. 
For, as Middleton obſerves, while the philoſophy 
of Atticus was incompatible with all aftettions 
that did not terminate in himſelf, yet was he fre- 
quently influenced, by a goodneſs of nature, ic 
correct the faultineſs of his principle. 
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Tux converſation now turned on the epicurean 
philoſophy. While the company were engaged 
on that ſubjea, the coach arrived at the gate of 
the Villa Mattei. | 


In that villa are five apartments, each contain- 
ing ſeveral valuable antique ſculptures. In view- 
ing theſe, the company gave their chief attention 
to the ſtatue of Livia Auguſia; to the buſt of 
Cicero, which is in the fourth apartment; and to 
the heads of Portia, the daughter of Cato, and 
her huſband Marcus Brutus, in the third. 


Tu ſtatue of Livia is reckoned to be one of 
the very fineſt antique figures now extant: the 
buſt of Tully is by the roman antiquarians eſ- 
teemed il piu bello, e il piu ſicuro: but it was for 
the ſake of ſeeing the two laſt mentioned heads, that 
Crito had propoſed coming hither this morning. 


Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen viewed the 
countenance of Marcus Brutus with peculiar re- 
verence and affection. 


CRITO obſerved his emotion; and ſaid, I 
wiſh, dear fir, that you would favour. us with 
your preſent thoughts. The buſt before you 
ſeems to have made a very deep impreſſion on 
your mind. h 

How 
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How can it be otherwiſe? the young gentle- 
man ardently replied. From the earlieſt period 
of my ſtudies at ſchool, the name of Marcus 
Brutus has been dear to me; and ſhall I, while 
at Rome, be cold on this topic? With carneſt 
impatience have I expected the time, when, in 
the courſe of your lectures, you ſhould bring us 
to the glorious charatter of this patriotic hero. 


Bur let me moderate my impetuoſity, and en- 
deavour to ſpeak in a calmer ſtyle. 


YesTERDAY afternoon I ſet myſelf a kind of 
ſhort exerciſe on the ſubject: I need not ſay, that 
I ſhould be glad of your correction of it. My 
young friends will permit me to read it to you. 


SAY1NG this, the young gentleman took from 
his pocket-book a paper of notes: he caſt his 
eyes on it for a moment or two, and then thus ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to Crito. 


Tr1s piece of paper contains only ſome few 
refle&ions on the education of Brutus. I ought 
to think myſelf much honoured, if after this little 
{ſketch ſhall have undergone proper correction, 
you will condeſcend to accept it, as a kind of in- 
troduction to your diſſertation on his character. 


OrrEN 
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Orr have I heard you obſerve, that the 
bleſſed work of education conſiſts in the union of 
two noble arts; — e improvement of the abilities 
of the mind, and the far more important cultiva- 
tion of the goodneſs of the heart. Permit me to 
conſider the education of Brutus in each of theſe 
reſpe&s. In the firſt he had a Tully for his tutor; 
in the ſecond, a Cato, x 


Ix the improvement of the facultics of his mind, 
young Brutus, my dear friends, did not neglet 
the ſtudy. of poctry, hiſtory, or any kind of po- 
lite literature, though his principal application 
was given to that of oratory. With regard to the 
particular ſtyle of eloquence in which he excelled, 
I muſt refer you to Tully's rhetorical works; in 
ſeveral parts of which—as you know better than 
myſelf the praiſes of young Brutus are intro- 
duced with great affedion and reſpect. The dia- 
logue de Claris Oratoribus is even inſcribed with 
his name. He had indeed acquired a very early 
fame at the bar, and was by Tully looked upon as 
the probable ſucceſſor to his glory in that profeſ- 
ſion. He was blefſed with excellent parts, at- 
tended with equal induſtry ;—:n perennibus ſtudiis 
fe continebat. His eloquence, beſide it's other 
merits, was accompanied and enriched, as I juſt 
obſerved, by much knowledge and learning of 


various kinds, — uberrimis Athenarum artibus : 
and 
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and it was ennobled by that {till higher qualifica- 
tion, which Tully, —happy had it been his own 
cale,—deſcribes as moſt eſſential to an orator. 
Summæ eloguentiæ junxit decus omne virtutis. | 


Lr me now, dear fir, continued the young 
gentleman, turning himſelf again to Crito, endea- 
vour to conſider thoſe moral philoſophic ſtudies, 
by which the goodnefs of Brutus's heart was culti- 
vated and improved. If you reflect, that from 
his earlieſt youth he appeared moſt excellently 
formed by nature to the virtues of gentleneſs and 
goodneſs, as well as thoſe of generoſity, fortitude, 
ardent patriotiſm, and a ſtrong deſire of always 
acting rightly and nobly; you cannot avoid think: 
ing, that Cato muſt have been very happy in ſuch 
a pupil. On the other hand, Brutus certainly 
had much more reaſon to eſteem himſelf highly 
fortunate in ſuch a philoſophic tutor; a tutor, 
whoſe precepts were in ſeveral reſpe&s excelled 
by his practice; and who, both by precept and 
example, muſt have been greatly aſſiſtant to his 
young ſcholar; although the particular ſyſtem of 
moral philoſophy, that of the platonie ſect, in 
which Brutus was chiefly educated, was not the 
ſame with that, which Cato himſelf had ardently, 
and as you ſometime ſince obſerved, unfortunately 
embraced, 56 3 


IN 
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IN cloſing theſe ſhort reflections on the edu- 
cation of Marcus Brutus, you, dear fir, I am 
ſure, will think one obſervation not improperly 
added. 


_- BRUTUS was far from confining his ſtudious 
diligence in any ſcience,—much leſs in this of 
moral philoſophy, the moſt important of them all, 
—merely to the time and the places of his educa- 
tion. During the whole continuance of his life 
we find him ſtill perſevering in this moſt noble 
kind of induſtry : in the midſt of the greateſt pub. 
lic buſineſs gladly making this beſt uſe of every 
leiſure hour; and for that purpoſe frequently de- 
nying himſelf the indulgence of all other meaner 
kinds of refreſhment or reſt. | 


Bur whither have I been carried by the ſtream 
of my thoughts on this beloved topic? I have 
been impertinently talking a very long time to you, 
on a ſubject, upon which I ought much rather 
to have been liſtening to your inſtruttions. 


O the contrary, dear fir, replied Crito, let 
me return you thanks, on my own account, as 
well as on that of theſe our two dear friends, for 
your kindneſs in communicating to us theſe re- 
fledtions. I have indeed myſelf attempted to 


draw up ſome ſhort papers relative to the character 
| Of 


' — 
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of Marcus Brulus; but they are very imperfett. 
Some parts of Brutus's life, particularly this of 
his education, I had not ſufficiently conſidered. 


THERE are other parts of it, concerning which, 
after much thinking, I knew not what to ſay. 
You vill readily gueſs that I mean the des of 
march. It ſeems very difficult to pals a proper 
judgment on that action. You will pardon me 
therefore, when you are ſo kind as to look on my 
papers, if you find in them no mention of that 
affair. Yet let me not omit, in juſtice to his 
memory, one weighty obſervation. However 


divided the public opinion may always have been, 


in relation to the nature itſelf of that action, yet 
has it been unanimouſly agreed, that the intent of 
Brutus in it was certainly moſt upright and diſin- 
tereſted; full of the moſt ſincere patriotiſm and 
ardent deſire of reſtoring liberty to his country, 


which indeed was his only view. 


SURELY, dear fir, replied the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, we may ſay of him, with ſtill 
more propriety than was ſaid of his great anceſtor, 
whom we juſt now ſaw in the firſt apartment of 
this villa“, 


* The ſtatue of Junius Brutus ſtands in \ the firſt room of 
the Villa Mattei, near the door, See p. 30. of the fir 
volume, 8 
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Utcunque ferent ea facta minores, 
Vicit amor patriæ*. | 


WuiLlz we ſhudder at the idea of Marcus Bru- 
tus ſtabbing his friend and benefaftor, it is but 
Juſtice to remember, that he did it upon the ſame 
- principles, to which, at the breaking out of the 
civil war, he had ſacrificed the moſt juſt filial re- 
ſentment, by joining Pompey. Without entering 
into the diſcuſhon of ſuch actions, let me join 
with you in lamenting the fate of thoſe, who are 
thrown into ſo diſtratting a ſcene; where they 
muſt not only ſtruggle againſt general corruption 

and depravity of manners, but where is a much 
greater misfortune—they cannot form to them- 

ſelves any plan of conduct, which their own hearts 
wholly approve, or exerciſe one virtue, but at 
the expenſe of another: In ſhort, where they 
cannot invariably purſue the nobleſt of all objeQs, 
without ſacrificing the moſt amiable ſentiments of 
humanity. 


Tn ANR God, replied Crito, thoſe ſcenes hap- 
pen very ſeldom: But, let us quit the ſubjeR. 
While I was thinking early this morning in what 
place I could beſt converſe with you on Brutus's 
character, I recollected that room in the Spada 
palace, where the noble coloſſus of Pompey . 


© Vine, En. Vis 822, 
that 
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that coloſſus, which with great probability is 
thought to be the identical ſtatue, at the baſes 
of which, | 


That all the while ran blood, great Ceſar fell. 


But it would have been impoſſible to have con- 
verſed in that room on Brutus's character, with- 
out having our imaginations totally abſorpt by an 
act, from the perpetration of which I could moſt 
carneſtly wiſh to withdraw your thoughts. 


Ar the entrance of this villa, I endeavoured 
for the {ame reaſon, to divert your attention from 
that noble ſtatue of Julius Ceſar, which ſtands 


in the garden, on the outſide of the houſe. 


Lr us fix our minds upon other parts of the 
life of Brutus. There are ſeveral, ſaid he, caſt: 
ing a look of compaſſionate benignity on the buſt 
of Portia—which are very pleaſing; whether we 
conſider him in his domeſtic, or in his civic cha- 
racter. | | 


 * Pompeii flatuam contra T heatri ejus regiam marmoreo J ans 

ſuppoſuit tranſlatam e Curia, in qua C. Caſar erat occiſus. 
8 Suetonius, in Aug. cap. 31. 
See Donato, p. 29. See alſo Abbate YVenuti, v. ii. p. 84. 
Narro Flamminio Vacca, che il bel coloſſo alto xv. palmi che 
fs ammira nel palazzo Spada rappreſentante Pompeo fu ritro- 
wato nel vicolo de Leutari non molto lontano da queſta Teatro, 
non effendovi di mezzo, che campo di Fiore; potrebbe effere la 
rue deſi ma ſtatua rammentata da Suetenio qua Anguſts trasferita. 
N 


1 
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I relation to his civic character, ſeveral months 

ago, while we were in the Milaneſe, I had the 
pleaſure of compiling ſome ſhort papers, deſcrip- 
tive of Brutus's amiable behaviour, during his 
provincial government of Gallia Ciſalpina, and 
alſo while he reſided in Aſia Minor. In each of 
thoſe countries he nobly exemplified the practica- 
bility of doing much good to the public, in the 
worſt of times. 


Ir was in the midſt of the miſeries of a civil 
war, continued Crito, ſitting down, and taking 
out his roll of papers z—it was about the very 
time when Cato was ſlaying himſelf in deſpair at 
Utica, that Brutus accepted the provincial go- 
vernment of Lombardy, to the great' advantage 
and happineſs of that large and populous country. 
In thoſe times of licenſe and confuſion, the roman 
provinces ſuffered, if poſhble, ſtill more than 
uſual, under the violence and avarice of their 
governors. In the happy province of Brutus 
alone, no inſolence or rapine was then ſeen in the 
governor, or permitted by him in any of his in- 
feriour officers. Such indeed is ſaid to have been 
the mildneſs of Brutus's gracious adminiſtratian 
in Lombardy, as fully to make that country amends | 
even for all her former calamities, 


Tus 
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Tax ſtatue of Brutus was erefted at Milan, 
moſt likely in grateful memory of his good go- 
vernment ;—I mean that brazen ſtatue, which 
Auguſtus, ſeveral years afterwards, in the latter 
probably, and better part of his life, much ad- 
mired, and commanded ſtill to be carefully pre- 
ſerved there: thus, generouſly, though a per- 
ſonal enemy, maintaining the honour of Brutus ; 
and applauding the milaneſe for their gratitude to 
a great benefattor. | 


I couLDd wiſh, ſaid the young nobleman, that 
I had made ſome inquiry among the antiquaries 
at Milan relative to that ſtatue ; though moſt pro- 
bably it has been loſt and melted down long ago, 
in ſome of the many devaſtations and conflagra- 
tions, which that rich city has ſuffered. Excuſe, 
my dear fir, this interruption. 


Tu moſt amiable and unzverſally admired part 
of Brutus's life, ſaid Crito, is his conduct in Aſia, 
during the interval between the death of Julius 
Cæ ſar, and the battle of Philzppr. 


Hicury noble indeed does that ſcene of pro- 
vincial government appear, eſpecially if we com- 
pare it with the tyrannical oppreſſion of the ſame 
country by the luxurious, rapacious, and cruel 


Anthony. 
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BRUTUS had been always in poſſeſſion of the 
moſt deſirable kind of reputation : he was every 
where generally eſteemed by the people, beloved 
by his friends, and admired by all good men : he 
was hated by none, not even by his enemies. This 
univerſal good name he had deſervedly acquired 
by his extraordinary mildeſs; a mildneſs, never 
ruffled by any ill-natured paſſion, or corrupted 
or weakened by any voluptuouſneſs and vicious 
luxury: a mildneſs accompanied with generoſity, 
with diſintereſted integrity, inviolable upright- 
neſs, magnanimous zeal, and inflexible ſteadineſs 
in whatever he believed juſt and honeſt. But all 
theſe his virtues ſhone forth in Afia with even 
more than uſual ſplendour. 


For, though Brutus was then deeply engaged 
in the midſt of military preparations, both by ſea 
and land, for ſuccouring as ſoon as poſſible his 
diſtreſſed countrymen in 7taly, yet did he give 
great attention to the affairs of the aſtatics. 


By a proper combination of juſtice and mercy, 
even then did Brutus revive in that country the 
happy memory of thoſe great bleſſings, which the 
government of Rutilius and of Scævola, had con- 
ferred on it, in former times of peace. 


Ir 
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Iris true, that, as this was an era of general 
confuſion, Afia Minor was not free from many 
calamities of war, occaſioned particularly by the 
frenzy of the lyc:zans. But even amidſt the diſ- 
mal proceſs of war, the goodneſs and humanity of 
Brutus were indefatigably exerted on every pol- 
ſible occaſion, Even in the dreadful deſtruction 
of the city of Xanthus, the mercy of a Brutus as 
eminently diſtinguiſhed itſelf, as that of a Titus is 
ſaid to have done, in the ſimilar horrours of the 
ſiege of Jeruſalem. 


ALL the other provinces of that part of Aſia 
found him gracious and merciful to them, even 
beyond their expectations. He entirely gained 
their hearts, and fully eſtabliſhed the love of his 
government among them by peace and clemency. 
At the ſame time he was, for their ſakes, —in ex- 
act imitation of Scevo/a—moſt bravely and juſtly 
ſevere on their roman oppreſſors. He publicly 
on this account diſgraced and condemned ſome, 
who were the great aſſiſtants and aſſociates of his 
own party; and who had born, even at Rome, 
the higheſt offices of the ſtate. 


Many indeed, and memorable were the acts 
of juſtice, which Brutus was conſtantly perform- 


ing throughout the whole of this his aſtatic expe- 
M 2 dition : 
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| dition: his juſtice was diligent alike in diſpenſing 


puniſhments and rewards. 


In ſome- inſtances his conduct was ſtill more 
exalted, and deſerves perhaps a more venerable, 
certainly a more amiable name, than even that of 
juſtice itſelf. His contemporary romans were 
highly pleaſed with the puniſhment of Theodotus, 
the murderer of Pompey the Great. Yet ſurely, 
you, my dear young friends, will receive far more 
noble pleaſure in recollecting, that Brutus, about 
the very ſame time, fully pardoned Gillius, who 
had even attempted to be his murtherer. 


CRITO now roſe from his chair, and ap- 
proached the buſt of Brutus, with almoſt as much 
reſpe& and regard as were expreſſed a quarter of 
an hour before by the eldeſt of the young gentle- 
men. His pupil roſe with him, and, melting at 
the recital of the laſt-mentioned att of humanity, 
even embraced the buſt, and preſſed his lips on 
the cold marble. | 


From Aſia, continued Crito, Brutus marched 
to Thrace, In Thrace, ſome ſhort time before, 
he had been very ſerviceable to the roman cauſe; 
having, though in the midſt of a civil war, gene- 


rouſly recovered to the romans their poſſeſſion of 
the 
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the province of Sadales, and ſuppreſſed the incur- 
ſions of the barbarous be. From the coaſts of 
Thrace he now approached to meet his fate at 
Philippi: he approached with fortitude and chear- 
fulneſs ; ſtill continuing the moſt abundant gene- 
roſity to his ſoldiers, and love to his friends; but 
above all things, moſt earneſtly longing to ſee the 
end, however fatal to himſelf, of the miſeries 
of this deſtruttive civil war. 


Ox the fields of Philippi, in both engagements, 
Brutus at the head of ſome few legions only, bore 
down every thing before him, and was very near 
obtaining a total victory. According to Plutarch, 
he performed every thing that was poſſible for an 
expert general, or a valiant ſoldier, to achieve. 
But let me not pretend to ſpeak of his military 
talents: let me rather deſire your attention to 
ſome of his noble ſentiments, as expreſſed in two 
or three lines, which I have tranſcribed from 


Plutarch. 


SAYING this, Cr:to placed his roll of papers on 
the table of inlaid oriental gems, that adorns the 
apartment, in which the company were then con- 
verſing. 


EuBaruv Thy S, R, pare DaidgO» yoeodu wey 
e weEyrhyv yoouyy GT Twy Mikav RvT(Y 83ers eveuorTo* 
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ceuroy de TWwy VEVIKYHOT WY (LQtHtQIaTEROV VOICES BY ExDeg 
8Je Tewyv povov, RAG Ka vu, aTOMTOVTR dE CgeTys, 
u 80 r ove Koupnoy enohenBaTy ou KeuwnTyHoTe;* 
og pw Joe oTr Tiucisg avSgng abner, ue ueuo KguGous 
WTONEGRVTEG, 8 TEOTYMOYTWG RgxBorv, — Aenbeig de nou 
WHPEUANETRG OWQeV ERUTOUG, RVEXWevoev ATUTERW, 


Tux young gentlemen, one after another, read 
this extract: the converſation for ſome minutes 
dwelt on it's contents, and afterwards impercep- 
tibly wandered to other topics. The inlaid work 
of the table firſt drew their attention; then the 
other pieces of furniture in the apartment ; par- 
ticularly the plan of Conſtantinople, which hangs 
on the wall*. Looking on that plan, they began 
to talk of their-intended travels to the Levant. 


Ir from Greece and Macedon, ſaid the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen, we ſhall be able to go by 
land to Conſtantinople, we muſt I believe nece/- 
ſarily paſs by Philippi. Probably we ſhall find 
ſome tradition ſtill remaining among the natives, 
relative to the great battles fought there. Per- 
haps too, in the neighbouring marſhes or plain, we 
may be ſhown' ſome diſtin& places, where, from 
the peaſants having ploughed up human bones, 

In the third apartment of the Villa Mattei, is a very 
curious inlaid table of oriental gems; the plan of Conflan- 


tinople curiouſly drawn with a pen; valuable buſts of Bru- 
cus and Portia in a group, &c, See Keyſler's Travels, 


and 
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and many ruſty bits of armour, it is conjectured, 
that the army of Caſſius or of Brutus was engaged. 
Our imagination will ſupply many other circum- 
ſtances, On that part of the field we ſhall recol- 
lect with ardour the virtues of Lucilius and Mef- 
ſala. Here, perhaps, ſhall we ſay, young Cato, 
ruſhing on the enemy, exclaimed *, 

J am the ſon of Marcus Cato; 

A foe to tyrants, and my country's friend, 


There probably, under that rock, by the ſide of 
that brook, Brutus, the laſt hero of the roman 
republic, expired. Why is not a grove of laurel 
planted on the ſpot? 


Tu young nobleman ſmiled with great good- 
nature at his friend's patriotic enthuſialm. Cr:to's 
pupil then repeated ſeveral other lines from Shak- 
ſpeare ; adding his wiſhes, that this tragedy had not 
been called Julius Ceſar, but had born a more 
proper, as well as a more honourable title, that 
of Brutus. 


CRI T0, in the mean time, ſtood meditating in 
lilence on the idea, which the ardent imagination 


* AywwmiGouer®- bart rug eebepias, xa are Quytiy vrt h afiu- 
*, A MpOKaNgmeyO. Ts TWONEBS, Hi οον d EZUTOV 1Pariquy, 


o op TE rs TULP{rEVOYT AS, net, Oaviux ThS ape ru TOS ν,ʒ/?. 


THPHT Ks Plutarchi Cate Minor, in fine, 
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of the eldeſt of his young fellow- ſtudents had ſug- 
geſted. | 

FoLLO WIN that train of thought, It is true, 
ſaid he, we ſhall all be deeply affected in view- 
ing the place where Brutus expired. But un- 
willingly am I obliged to remind you, that, amidſt 
the heroiſms which adorned his laſt hours, there 
appeared in him ſome very great defects of moral 
character. 


PLUTARCH with concern mentions one of 
them. There were two others, on which I wiſh 
I were able to offer you ſome ſuitable reflections. 


BRU TUS, continued Crito, reſuming his ſeat, 
had, as you obſerved, happily imbibed in his early 
education, and when arrived to years of maturity 
had always firmly held faſt, the noble doctrine of 
Plato and Pythagoras “; that ſuicide, on any oc- 
caſion, was a very mean, as well as a highly irre- 
ligious action. Wearied however by affliction 
and labour, he himſelf ſunk down to the ſame diſ- 
mal and deſperate deed. He gave no reaſon, 
which in truth, it was impoſſible to give; or did 
he offer any excuſe, for ſo dire an act, but only 
the ſeeming extremity of his affairs: an excuſe, 


* See Plato's Phedo ; and Cicero de Senectute, p. 73. 
which 
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which he had by no means allowed in the caſe 
of Cato, whom he always on this account highly 
blamed. 

A pus conſideration of the perpetual mutabi- 
lity of all human affairs is one of the many fup- 
ports, which reaſon offers againſt ſuch deſpair. It 
is impoſſible for any perſon ever to be certain, 
that his condition is really and abſolutely deſpe- 
rate, Perhaps, even at the very time when his 
circumſtances appear to him the moſt extreme, a 
conſiderable change of fortune may be drawing 
near. 


Hap the ſtoic Cato, in his laſt ſtudies at Utica, 
ſufficiently attended to that doctrine in the Phædo, 
which 1s declarative againſt ſuicide; and had he 
prudently retired, as the other ſenators did, from 
the untenable poſt of that african city ; he would 
have found in the neighbouring country of Spain 
the power of his patriot friends riſing with ſuch 
ſtrength, as to be able ſoon after, even without 
the aſſiſtance of Cato's name, to reduce Cx/ar to 
the greateſt extremities, 


Had the epicurean Caſſius with-held his furious 
hand from ſelf-deſtruction only ſome few rules 
longer, he would have been made happy with the 
intelligence of Brutus's victory, and O7av:ns's 

| | defeat. 
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defeat. This haſty deſpair of Caſſius is indeed 
ſtrangely contrary to the behaviour of former vo- 
man generals, who in times of the greateſt dif. 
treſs thought it their duty, nunquam deſperare de 
republica; as well as to his own noble conduct 
in the parthian war, after the total defeat of the 
great army of Craſſus. 


IT ſeems indeed aſtoniſhing, ſaid the eldeſt of 
the young gentlemen, that two ſuch generals as 
Caſſius, and Pompey the Great, ſhould give up 
their whole cauſe on the ill ſucceſs of one battle 
only ; though each of them, even after that de- 
feat, ſtill continued in poſſeſſion of great forces ; 
as well as of a country behind them, which was 
full of reſources; larger, and much richer, than 
one half of the preſent dominions of the vaſt turk:/ 
empire. How different has been the behaviour 
of the king of Pruſſia in the preſent war * 


Hap Brutus, continued Crito, after his diſ- 
comfiture, adhered with proper perſeverance to 
this platonic and truly ſocratic article of philoſo- 
phy, I mean the abhorrence of ſuicide; had he 
with patience, and fortitude, and proper reſig— 
nation, born the preſent trouble, only til] the 
next morning ; he would then have heard, that his 


The reader ſhould recollect, that this refers to the 
year 1701 


camp 
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camp with fourteen thouſand ſoldiers in it was 
ſtill ſafe. Pardon the folly, my dear friends, of 
thus pretending to talk on military affairs ; but, it 
I be not much miſtaken, ſome of Brutus's land 
forces offered to make head, under Mefala, againſt 
the triumvirs, even after the death of Brutus. 
However this may be, yet certainly, had Brutus 
deferred the fatal ſtroke, and made a retreat, he 
would ſoon have been informed of the great vic- 
tory lately gained by his naval forces: a victory, 
which would have made him maſter of all the 

neighbouring ſeas, ſo that his fleet, in conjunction 
with the fic:l:an maritime power, would very pro- 
bably have carried all before it, in every part of that 
important element. But Brutus, —how inferiour 
to the heroic chriſtian 'A/fred, when in much 
lower circumſtances of diſtreſs Brutus deſpair- 
ed; and with him therefore at once fell, as you 
obſerve, the republic of Rome, and the liberty of 
his country. 


Bur it grows late in the morning : had we not 
better be walking down to your coach at the gar- 
den-gate ? * 


From the porch of the Villa Matte: down to 
it's garden-gate is a narrow walk, on each fide 
of which are ranged near forty antique funeral 


urns, 
TH E 
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Tux company ſtopped for ſome minutes to read 
two or three of the inſcriptions on them; when 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, turning round 
to Crito, aſked him, what was the other unhappy 
circumſtance, which attended Brutus's dying hour! 


His ſad ſpeech, replied Crito, which diſco- 
vered ſuch unſteadineſs, weakneſs, and deſpon- 
dency of mind. I mean thole greek verſes, Q 
TAYLOY, M. J. A—which Brutus then repeated, and 
which his friend Volumnius was probably aſhamed 
to remember. Totally inconſiſtent were they with 
thoſe noble lines, which you juſt now read from 
Plutarch. They were indeed, to give them their 
true name, a very falſe accuſation againſt virtue: 


- an accuſation, highly ſhocking in any mouth; but 


peculiarly unworthy the dying lips of a Brutus. 


In relation to this ſubjea, permit me to recol- 
let ſome paſſages in a ſermon, which was preached 
ſome time ago in one of the churches of St. Giu- 


ſeppe, here at Rome. The preacher was compar- 


ing the moral lives and charatters of the ancient 
and modern romans : in ſome points he ſharply re- 
prehended his audience for their inferiority to 
their pagan anceſtors; in other articles he ardent- 
ly congratulated them on their ſuperiour happineſs, 
Towards the cloſe of his diſcourſe, he had occa- 
fon to ſpeak of the piety, joy, faith, and hope, 

| which 
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which ought to attend and ſurround a death-bed, 
enlivening and enlightening all it's gloom. In 
contraſt with that happy ſcene, he mentioned the 
above diſpirited ſpeech, which in the moment of 
dejettion fell unawares from the lips of Marcus 
Brutus. Then turning round, and fixing his eyes 
on a picture which hung over one of the altars, 
« O my dear brethren, ſaid he, what an opportu- 
& nity is now open to us, for pouring forth, if we 
« were worthy and able, a full ſtream, a torrent 
of ſacred eloquence! O my dear brethren, every 
& day many thouſand chriſtians die in poor cot- 
tages, after having paſſed a life full of pain, la- 
& bour, and want: many, many of them die in a 
e temper of heart, thank God, infinitely ſuperiour 
« to that of the expiring Brutus, however highly 
&« celebrated for his learning, abilities, and great- 
« neſs of mind. But it is no wonder. Brutus 
« wanted in his laſt hour that firm ſupport of the 
ce cauſe of virtue,—the ſure and ſtedfaſt hope of 
« everlaſting life ; that holy faith and hope, which 
« warms the dying breaſt of every good chriftian; 
e and which has enflamed with celeſtial ardour 
« the departing ſouls of eminently good men. 


LET the freethinker, the partial admirer of 
the exaggerated idea of heathen virtue, com- 
* pare this mean ſpeech of Marcus Brutus, with 

the 
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& the bleſſed raptures of thoſe happy, thrice-happy 
& ſervants and ſaints of the true God.” 


Such were the ſentiments expreſſed in a roman 
ſermon. Pardon me for troubling you with the 
recital of them; but indeed they ſeemed to me 


ſo very appoſite to the ſubject, on which we are 


now talking, that I thought 1 it much better to en- 
deayour to repeat them to you, than to offer you 
any of my own reflections. 


S1MILAR reflections would perhaps have natu- 
rally ariſen in my mind ; but I ſhould have been 
far leſs ( worthy and able” to expreſs them, than 
this roman preacher. 


BESsIůDES I ſhould at preſent have declined 
launching out into ſuch meditations. We ſhall 
ſoon have a much more proper opportunity, a 
much ſtronger call for them. We ſhall be ſoon 
drawing near thoſe times, in which the heroes of 
chriſtianity, the primitive martyrs, will begin to 
appear. Their virtue was ſtrong, was ardent to 
the laſt moment: never, in any misfortunes of 
life, or at their laſt hour in any pains of death, 
were they ſuffered, like Brutus, in any manner or 
degree to fall away. They looked not for the re- 
wards of virtue in a tranſitory life: they were not 

diſap- 
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diſappointed at meeting what is called misfortune 
here; or in finding it continued to the laſt mo- 
ments of their exiſtence in this world, 


The world recedes ; it diſappears: 
Heav'n opens on their eyes; their ears 


With ſounds feraphic ring. 


I FoRGErT the next line, ſaid Crito, and laid 
his head on one of the ſtone coffins. 


O grave! where is thy victory? 
O death ! where is thy ſling ? 


* * * 


Arrkx the company had been ſeated ſome mi- 
nutes in the carriage, the coachman drove home- 
wards by the ſame way he came: and being now 
arrived near thoſe ruins, which in Voli's map of 
Rome are marked by the name of the Curia Hoſt:- 


lia *, Crito turned to the eldeſt of the young gen- 


tlemen, and obſerved: Is it not ſomething ſingu- 
lar, that at the battle of Phil/:zppt there ſhould ap- 


pear, among the principal leaders of the republican 


party, two perſons, deſcended from families re- 
markably famous for their bravery in the ſame 
cauſe five hundred years before? I mean the two 


See p. 69, of the firſt volume. 


perſons 
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perſons of whom you were juſt now ſpeaking with 
honour ; — Mefſala, who was lineally deſcended * 
from the great Valerius Publicola; and Marcus 
Brutus, deſcended from the family, if not from 
the perſon, of Junius Brutus. | 


Havey families! I am ſure you will always 


eſteem them ſuch. Happy, no leſs than ho- 


nourable, in being thus faithful to the ſupport of 
public liberty, from it's firſt riſe to it's lateſt fall. 


May I always, replied the worthy youth, con- 
tinue to be of that opinion! But I muſt own, that 
zuſt then my thoughts were engaged on another 


lubjedct. 


ABour a fortnight ago you were lamenting to 
us the murder of the Gracchi. You had then 
great reaſon to be ſhocked at the proſpett of the 
enſuing public miſeries; the very heavy and long- 
lived conſequence , faction and civil diſcord. 
Through what ſcenes of calamity indeed have we 
ſince paſſed! Marius—Sylla—Cefar—Mark An- 
thony. I could almoſt wiſh: you to recapitulate 
the whole horrid hiſtory. 


By no means, anſwered Crito. Your thoughts 
may be much better engaged. But, if you chooſe 


to dwell for ſome few moments on that topic, let 
us 


9 * 
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us take a more confined view of thoſe public miſe- 
ries; for inſtance, from the fatal hour when Ju- 
lius Cæſar paſſed the Rubicon, to the battle of 
Philippi. During thoſe nine or ten years, what 


an Jliad of evils: have we ſeen! Civil war had 


been conſtantly ravaging ſome one or more of the 
roman provinces. May nothing ſimilar ever hap- 
pen to Great Britain] But I cannot help obſerv- 
ing, that the civil wars of the romans were then 
become as extenſive, as even thoſe conqueſts, of 
which they had ſo recently vaunted. 


Nox was the ſtorm appeaſed by all that heavy 
ſhower of blood, which fell on the fields of Phi- 
lipbi. Diſcord raged—with ſome ſhort intervals 
of a deceitful calm,—for twelve years longer : and 
during thoſe twelve years, not only Afia and Afric, 
but even 7taly herſelf felt much diſtreſs, - 


GrEarT tracts of her moſt fertile regions were 


given up as a prey to the legionary ſoldiers. With 


what a melancholy accent did you, my dear pupil, 
repeat ſome lines of the Bucolics, one evening 
while we were walking on the beautiful banks of 
the Po, near Cremona! 


Impius hec tam culta novalia males habebit ? 
Barbarus has ſegetes? En quo diſcordia cives 
Perduxit miſeros !/—Veteres migrate coloni*, 


* VIIAeII: Enel. i. 71. and ix. 4. | 
Vor. II, N Other 
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Other parts of Italy, during the ſame twelve years, 
were laid waſte by ſlaughter and famine, 


PERH APs, ſaid Crito's pupil, it was at this time, 
that Horace petitioned Apollo to avert from Italy 
bellum lachrymoſum, miſeramque famem. May 
ſuch plagues be always indeed averted from this 
country; but may they alſo be averted from thoſe 
other nations, which Horace mentions in the next 
verſe. 


Hic bellum lachrymoſum, hic miſeram famem, 
Peſtemque a populo, & principe Ceſare, in 
Perſas, atque Britannos, | 
Veſtrd motus aget prece d. 


I thank Goo, however, that inſtead of Horace's 
ill-judged and ill-nafured wiſh taking effect, the 
corn of England now feeds great part of Italy. 


A. C. Tux Peruſina fames is, I ſuppoſe, what you 
40 are chiefly alluding to, ſaid the young nobleman, 
When I was at Perugia, I was indeed greatly 
ſhocked in reading the difmal hiſtory of the fiege 

and ſurrender of that city. 


Nor only Perugia, anſwered Crito, but many 
other cities of Italy, even Rome itſelf, ſuffered 


® HoRAT, lib. i, od. 21. 


much 


* 
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much miſery of the ſame kind, though in an'in- 
feriour degree. The ſupplies of corn, that uſu- 
ally came by ſea, were cut off. The ſea alſo, for 
ſeveral years, was the bloody theatre of this tragic 
civil war. | | 


1 


BSI DE other great miſchiefs, the coaſts of 


Naples and Sicily ſaw, in the ſea- fights and ſhip- 


wrecks of Octavius's and Pompey's fleets, a re- 


newed image of the calamities of the firſt punic A. c. 
war. In the laſt engagement off Meſſina, if I re- 36 


member right, each fleet conſiſted of above three 
hundred ſail; while near two hundred thouſand 
men ſtood in arms on the ſhore. 


I covLid wiſh, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, that there were extant a good and im- 
partial account of the life of Sextus Pompeius. 
Much diſhonour has been caſt upon his memory 
by ſeveral ceſarean writers; and yet ſome, at 
leaſt, of his actions ſeem very noble and heroic. 
But pray, dear far, inform us, which is the cha- 
rater, that you would chooſe principally to recom- 
mend to us, in our ſtudy of the roman hiſtory, 
during thoſe twelve years. 


Tus character of Octavia, replied Cr:to, 
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Ir you pleaſe, ſaid the young nobleman, haſtily 
catching at that name, I will order my coachman 
to ſtop at the portico. of Octavia. We muſt pals 
by it, or near it, in our-way home. | 


CRITO gladly conſenting, the young noble- 
man leaned out of the window, and told his con- 
duQor to drive to the church of S'. e in 
n. | Wool 35 

TY "4. a» 
AUGUSTUS CASAR eredted this portico in 
honour of his ſiſter Ofavia. About one hundred 
and ten years afterwards, being damaged by fire, 
it was repaired by the emperor Titus; and again 
in the following century, by the emperor Severus. 
Severus's name is ſtill legible on the front of the 
building. Some ſtately columns are eng 


| both 1 in the front and —_ it. 


Tux church of St. Angelo in Peſearia takes up, 
at preſent, the ſouth-eaſt ſide of this portico. The 
remaining ſpace is chiefly occupied by en 


fiſhmong ers ſhops, 


Wu the coach ſtopped here, the fiſh - market 
was over, and the ſhops empty: the company 


confequently were able to oy the place at their 
leiſure, 
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| leiſure, and to converſe without - interruption, 


Their converſation turned ſometimes on the amia- 
ble character of OX#av:a, ſometimes on the ancient 
plan and ornaments of this ſtately fabric, which 
was, in Ovid's time, 


Externo marmore dives opus. 


SoME months ago, ſaid the young nobleman, 
when we made our firſt tour of the roman anti- 
quities, I liſtened with earneſt attention to our 
antiquarian in this place. He told me, that the 
portico before us“ was anciently ornamented with 
many of the fineſt paintings from the grecian 
ſchools, and many ſculptures from the hands of 
Phidias, Polycles, and Praxiteles. The idea of 
a ſtrufture thus richly adorned gave me great 
pleaſure. Here, I imagined, ſtood the Venus of . 
Phidias ; and there, before that column, the The/- 
pian Cupid. Such were the ideas, with which my 
mind was then filled. But, ſince the progrels we 
have made in our preſent courſe of Roman Con- 
verſations, I begin to have other thoughts. I am, 
by your aſſiſtance, every day learning to conſider 
theſe great roman objetts with the eye of a philo- 
ſopher, or a patriot, rather than with that of a 
mere artiſt. | 

* Sec abbate YVenuti's Roman Antiquities, vol, ii. p. 89. 


See allo Donato, p. 98, Pliny, lib, xxxvi. c. 5, and Mont- 
Faucon's Journey to 1taly, c. 19, a 
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Hap it been in my power to reſtore this ancient 
fabric to it's former ſplendour by a wiſh, I ſhould 
certainly then have rejoiced to ſee the Venus, the 
Juno, and the figures of other heathen deities, - 
which once ſtood within theſe walls, reſtored to 
their ancient places. But exquiſite as their ſculp- 
ture might be, I Yo not know whether, in my pre- 

ſent diſpoſition of mind, I ſhould not rather wiſh 

that their places were filled by the ſtatues, how- 
ever moderately executed, of ſome roman female 
charafters, which once really exiſted, and were 
truly meritorious: ſuch as Herſilia, Veturia, Vo- 
Iumnia, Valeria Buſa, the two matrons of the 
roman charity, and Portia the wife of Brutus. 
The whole portico might be appropriated to fe- 
male merit; and Ofavia's ſtatue would of courſe 
have claimed the principal place. 


Prima locum ſanctas heroidas inter haberes : 
Prima bonis animi conſpiciere tui. 


Ox the baſis of the ſtatue ſome of her amiable 
actions might have been repreſented in bas-relief. . 
But let me not pretend to talk on the ſubject. 1 
know very little of the roman hiſtory ; and ſhould 
not have ventured to mention the name of Oc- 
 tavia, if I had not been charmed with her moſt 

lovely character, as delineated in the lately pub- 
liſhed Dialogues of the Dead. That new pam- 
phlet 
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phlet fortunately. came in our laſt packet from 


London. 


Wu we were making our firſt tour of theſe 
roman antiquities, ſaid Cr:to, no perſon in this 
company, except my pupil, knew of the work in 
which I was engaged; — I mean the compilation 
of theſe roman characters. After viſiting this 
portico, I employed myſelf for ſome days in col- 
lecting ſeveral particulars of OHavia's life. But, 
refleQing that my pupil was able to deſcribe theſe 
particulars in a much more agreeable manner than 


- myſelf, I gave him my paper of memorandums, 


and deſired him to try his poetic genius on the 
ſubject. In a week he brought me a copy of 
Engliſh verſes, in which indeed were moſt amiably 
deſcribed the virtues, as well as the beauties of 
Ofavia: her ready charity to the diſtreſſed, in 
the times of the proſcription ; her earneſt deſire 
of being afterwards the inſtrument of public peace 
and concord ; her patient kindneſs to an unworthy 
huſband ; her love to the children which he had 
hy thoſe vile women Fulvia and Cleopatra; and 
laſtly, the overflowing maternal love which ſhe 
ſhowed to her own good ſon Marcellus, as well 
as to the reſt of her young family. I could wiſh 
you would perſuade my pupil to communicate this 


charming copy of verſes to you. He compoſed | 
N 4 ſeveral 
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ſeveral of them, as he told me, in this portico, 
and the reſt in the Aldrobandine gardens *. 


Taz two young gentlemen now earneſtly de- 
fired Crito's pupil to favour them with a ſight of 
the verſes; but could not prevail, as he aſſured 
them with truth, that he had not a copy by him. 


Tux caſe was this. In compoſing thoſe verſes, 
his thoughts had often wandered to a young lady t 
in England; the beauties of whoſe face and mind 
he had mixed in this poem with thoſe of Octavia, 
in the ſame manner as Rubens is ſaid to have 
drawn one of the graces partly from his own wife. 


WuxN he had finiſhed this ſhort poem,—a kind 
of ode, drawn up in the manner of that ſecond 
chorus, which Mr. Pope deſigned for the tragedy 
of Brutus; he prefixed to it ſome verſes in ano- 
ther metre, as a dedication of it to the dear ob- 
Jett of his eſteem ; and then ſent the only copy he 
had of it to her. He had often heard her admire 


*The villa Aldrobandina is near the church of St. Domi- 
nico, on Monte Quirinale, It's noble buildings and charming 
gardens claim the preferenee to moſt, It's greateſt rarity 
is a ſummer-houſe, in; which is an old freſco painting, that, 
according to Fred. Zuccaro, was dug up in 160) on Monte 
Eſguilino, near the place ſuppoſed to have been anciently 
the garden of Mæcenas. It is an elegant piece, and repre- 
ſents a roman wedding, &c. Keyſler's — 


+ See the concluſion of the thirteenth day's converſa- 


Ofavia's 


tion, vol. i. p. 542. 
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Odavia's character in Shakſpeare's Anthony and 
Cleopatra, and was therefore in hopes ſhe would 
kindly receive on ſuch a ſubject a poetic love- 
letter from him. 


CRITO having hinted this love-affair to the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen, the converſation 
now became very chearful and gay. Cr:to himſelf 
partook, and greatly contributed to increaſe it's 
gaiety. He rejoiced in the thoughts of his pupil's 
marriage, almoſt as much as a father could do in 
that of a beloved ſon. In this converſation the 
minutes flew away with unperceived rapidity ; till 
by the ſtriking of the neighbouring church clock 
they were reminded, that it was high time to re- 
turn to their lodgings. 


In their way thither they paſſed by Monte Cito- 
rio, under the pavement of which, ſeventy feet 
deep, lies buried the amphitheaire of Stalilius 
Taurus “. 


Tux dined at the young nobleman's apart- 
ments. At dinner the converſation turned on the 
battle of Actium, and the conqueſt of Egypt. As 
ſoon as the cloth was removed, their noble hoſt 


* He was commander in chief of Auguſtus's land-forces, 
at the time of the battle of Adtium; and built this amphi- 
theatre in the following year, 


produced 
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produced from his cabinet ſeveral intaglias, ca- 
meos, and other pieces of vertu, relative to Cleo. 
patra. Crito's pupil entertained the company 
afterwards with the adventures of Marcus and 
Barbula *. | 


In the afternoon the young gentlemen, accord. 
ing to appointment, went with the french marquis 
to ſee the Colonna palace, and paſſed an hour with 
great pleaſure in it's noble gallery. They had 
often ſeen it before, but were very glad of this 
opportunity of attending their pariſian frien 

thither. | 


Tux breadth of that gallery is about thirty- 
eight feet; it's length near two hundred and fifty, 
not including the elevated part at the upper end, 
which makes an addition of about twenty more. 

It's height is proportionably noble. 


Tur pavement is of ficilian jaſper, and other 
rich marbles; and the walls are adorned with many 
large and capita! paintings. 


To theſe pictures the french and engliſi noble- 
men gave their chief attention; they frequently, 
however, with the reſt of the company, looked 
up to the painting, with which the whole cieling 


* Sec Appian, lib. 4. 


18 


&* 
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is covered, and which repreſents. the ſea- fight of 
Lepanto. | | 


Ir is remarkable, that this great naval engage- 
ment happened nearly in the ſame part of the 
Tonian gulph as the battle of Adlium. 


Arxixcz of the Colonna family commanded 
the roman part of the combined chriſtian fleet. 
On the other fide came on the great turk : 


Viftor, ab aurore populis, & littore rubro ; 
Agyptum, vireſque Orientis, & ultima fecum 
Ba&ra vehens *. 


- 


While the young gentlemen were thus agreea- 
bly amuſed, Crito was at home, enjoying a much 
more exalted, and in all reſpetts a far ſuperiour 
happineſs. Saturday afternoon and evening he 
generally reſerved free from all common buſineſs 
or ſtudy; conſidering thoſe hours as a proper 
time of preparation for the devotions of the fol- 


lowing day. But on this ſaturday evening he 


had the felicity of experiencing, in a peculiar man- 
ner, the benefit of that pious practice. 


Vr. En, viii. 686. 
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Fu LI of joy and gratitude, for the numberleſs 
unmerited bleſſings daily poured down upon him 
from heaven, he was in his cloſet on his knees 
We to offer thanks and rg ay them. 


WurrsT in that bugible itave; it eu 
to his mind, that on this day he had finiſhed the 
third part of his intended courſe of lectures. How- 
ever contemptible theſe his labours might very 
juſtly appear, in the ſight of men of genius and 
learning, yet he thought he had great reaſon to be 
thankful, that neither himſelf nor his young fel- 
low travellers had been paſſing their time in a 
worſe manner, viciouſly, or idly, He might 
perhaps have employed his time at Rome much 
better. But imperfect as all his deſigns and works 
might be, yet he thought himſelf bound with all 
humility to be thankful for what had been good 
in them, however ſmall the portion. 


In conſpetlu miſericordiæ Tuæ cum odore ſua- 
vitatts afcendat ! 


Sven were Crito's devotions on ſaturday night. 
But on ſunday evening his piety was much more 
fervent. Thinking on the fourth, the far more 
important part of his work, he proſtrated himſelf 
on the floor; he wept, he prayed with earneſtneſs, 
that he might be duly directed in the execution of 

| it; 


8 
. 
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it; that his weak mind might be endued with a 


ſtrength in ſome degree ſuitable to ſuch an under- 
taking ; and, above all, that his moſt unutterable 
unworthineſs for ſo ſacred an employment might 
be moſt MERCIFULLY pardoned. 
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ROMAN CONVERSATIONS. 


Bool IV. 


CHAP. I. 


' NINETEENTH DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


Aux the pictures which I have bought 
for my father in Italy, ſaid the young nobleman, 
—as he was walking in the church of Santa Mar- 
tina Dei Monti, with his beloved engli/h friends, 
on monday, june 15, ! have not yet had the good 
fortune to procure above two or three ſmall 
landſcapes. I am thinking to ſupply this defici- 
ency, by deſiring our ingenious friend, the irik 
painter, to employ part of this ſummer in draw- 
ing ſome views of the romantic environs of Freſ- 
cati, Albano, Tivoli, and Nems. 


In ſpeaking theſe words, the young nobleman 
felt at his heart a pleaſure, which no profuſion of 
expence, in mere vertu, ever afforded. 

Tax 
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Tux caſe was this. Beſide the thought of 
pleaſing his father by ſuch a preſent, he had ano- 
ther good motive to this deſign. The laſt time he 
had ſeen the iv painter, he obſerved, that he 
looked very pale and faint: the heats of Rome 
having, in his preſent weak ſtate of convaleſcency, 


almoſt overcome him. The worthy, noble youth 


imagined, that ſome cool country air would be 
the beſt kind of medicinal cordial for ſuch an in- 
diſpoſition. With that view he contrived this 
commiſſion for the landſcapes ; and that very af- 
ternoon intended ſending his roman valet de place 
to hire ſome proper lodging, for the young :r:/h- 

man, at Genſano, a remarkably pleaſant village, 
anciently called Cyn#kianum, and near the lake of 
Nemi, about ſixteen miles diſtant from Rome. It 


was propoſed, that the painter. ſhould ſtay there 


three weeks, or a month, and: then remove, for 
about the ſame ſpace of time, to Albano. He 
was to leave Albano about the latter end of au- 
guſt, and to paſs the whole months of ſeptember 
and ofober at Freſcati and Tivoli; thoſe coun- 
try towns being very wholeſome in the autumn, 
at which ſeaſon Genſano becomes uſually * 
and aguiſn. 


CRITO. vas made quite happy by this freſh in- 
ſtance of the young nobleman's benevolence; and, 
in talking further on the ſubject, he defired,—to 

| uſe 
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uſe his own humble expreſſion, that he might 
accompany the valet de place to Genſano. 


You ſervant, ſaid he, ſhall come back to you 
to-morrow morning, with ſome news relative to 
the lodgings: but I muſt defire you not to ex- 
peQ me till friday next. I ſhould be very glad 
ts make, according to the italian phraſe, a retreat 
in that charming village, for two or three days. 
The preſent ſultrineſs of the weather, joined to 
the ideas ſuggeſted by theſe beautiful landſcapes, 
makes me long for ſome quiet country retire- 
ment“. 


Ix ſuch weather as this, replied Crito's pupil, 
even a hermit's grove or cavern would not be a 
diſagreeable habitation. 


0 quis me gelidis ſub montibus Hem: 
Siſtat, & ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ?t 


* The walls of the church of. Santa Martina Dei Monti 
are covered with noble landſcapes, the works of Pouſin and 
other celebrated maſters, | ; 


In theſe large rural paintings, the hiſtories of ſome her- 
mits are introduced ; but the human figures bear ſo ſmall a 
proportion to the ſize of the trees, rocks, lakes and ſtreams, 
that on entering the church, it ſeems to be furniſhed with 
mere repreſcntations only of rural nature, and of it's vege- 
table or animal productions. ; 


Vor. II. Q TRE 
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Tux young nobleman obſerved, that there is 
ſomething peculiarly pleaſing, during the heats of 
ſummer, in the ornaments of this church. Theſe 
fine marble columns, intermingled with the ver- 
dant ſhades of this ſylvan ſcenery, breathe a very 
. refreſhing coolneſs. Does not the whole ftruc- 
ture ſeem to be deſigned as a kind of rich rural 
temple ? 


In ſome reſpeQs, replied Crito, after a pauſe, 
this fabric may be conſidered as a temple peculi- 
arly adapted to ſolemn meditations on natural re- 
ligion. Theſe rural repreſentations are indeed 
uncommon : but in ſome degree they ſeem to be 
no unſuitable ornaments for a place, dedicated to 
the adoration of the Great CREATOR. 


PRor Ex paintings certainly, as well as proper 
muſic, may ſometimes have very great and good 
effects on a tender, devout mind: but the effects 
will be ſtill greater and better, where painting and 
muſic can both operate together. How happy 
ſhould we be to hear the Benedicite Domino om- 
nid opera eus, or the 10gd pſalm, naw chaunted 
to the organ in chis church! 


A ſcendunt Aude, S deſcendunt compiy 
In locum, quem funddſti eis— _ 
Quam. magni ficata ſunt opera tua, Domint : 4 


Omnia in ſapientid feciſti. r 
Dukixo 
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DurixG the chaunt of theſe hymns, you, my 
dear pupil, would often turn your eyes to the 
beautiful and majeſtic works of the creation, 
which are repreſented on theſe walls. 


PernaAPs, for a while, you would imagine 
- yourſelf with Adam, in his terreſtrial Paradiſe. 


About me round I ſaw 
Hills, dales, and ſhady woods, and funny plains, 
And liquid{apſe of murmuring ſtreams.—- 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods and plainsg= 
Tell me, how I may know him, how adore, 
From whom I have, that thus I moye and [ive d. 


Tux young nobleman now fixed his eyes in 
ſilence, for ſome moments, on one of Pouſſin's 
landſcapes. He then turned round towards the 
altar; and, the church being at that time totally 
empty of other company, he ſung, in a low but 
manly voice, that favourite air from Metaſtaſios 
Paſſion Oratorio: ; 


| Dovunque il gnardo giro, 
Immenſo Dio, ti vedo. 
"Nell opre tue tammiro, 
Ti riconoſco in me. 


| * Miro, P. L. Book viii. 261, 270, 280. 
O 2 La 
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La terra, il mar, le sfere, 
Parlan del tuo potere: 
Tu ſei per tutto: & noi 
Tutti vi viamo in te. 


Tux company now retired from the church, 
and walked to their lodgings. 


Ox the way Crito renewed his requeſt to his 
pupil, and the other young gentlemen, that they 
would permit him to make the excurſion he had 
talked of, to Genſano. 


Tuzy all knew how much he ſometimes en- 
joyed his ſtudies in a rural ſolitude, and therefore 
gladly conſented to his propoſal. | 


Howzvzs, ſaid the young nobleman, we will 
not ſuffer the charms of the country to keep you 


too long from us. We will come and make you 


a viſit at Genſano on friday morning. We ſhall 
bring our landſcape painter in the coach with us, 
and take you back, 


Evexy thing being thus ſettled, Crito left town 
immediately after dinner ; he v went in his pupil's 
chaiſe 
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chaiſe, and arrived at Genſano before it was quite 
dark. 


* ® * 


As ſoon as he was gone, the young nobleman 
propoſed to his two friends, that out of reſpe to 
Crito, Hand indeed in conſequence of a hint which 
he dropped to day at table,—they ſhould, during 
his abſence, prepare themſelves for the enſuing 
lectures, by ſtudying, ſeparntelys the Rn of 
Auguſtus's reign. | = iT 

You, dear fir, ſaid he, turning to Crito's pupil, 
will be able to employ two or three days very 
agreeably, in the contemplation of the ſciences, as 
well as of the belles-lettres, which flouriſhed here 
in that peaceful age. 5 

e my wonhy patriotic friend, will have 
buſineſs enough, in unravelling the civil govern- 
ment of the firſt roman emperor, and the great 
political events and conſequences of his reign, 


Tux more trifling amuſement; — that of the 
conſideration of the fine arts, which then adorned 
Rome, —will fall to my ſhare, EL 


On thurſday, if you pleaſe, we will meet at 
breakfaſt, and compare notes, 


O 3 ON 
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On thurſday morning very early,—for the heat 
bf the roman climate naturally inclines moſt per- 
ſons to early r e $' 8 Was 0 my 
his two BW.” 

Whit LE thiy wer + drinking a diſh o eboviats 
together, he alked them ſeveral queſtions, relative 
to the politics and verti of Auguſtus's court; and 
received _ 5 anſwers much inſtruttion and 
Po. | 92 V we 

Why le t$66olne was removed, the young 
nobleman took up a Horace, that lay on the ſet- 
tee; and addreſſing himſelf to Crito's pupil, I 
could wiſh, ſaid he, that ſome properly-qualified 
engli/h traveller, while making the tour of Italy, 
would amuſe himſelf with executing that deſign, 
which I tethember to _—_ FN you rg 


I MEAN, the collection of proper materials for 
A new edition of Horace's Odes, accompanied with 
& travellers notes. Several illuſtrations might 
doubtleſs with much eaſt and pleaſure be col. 
lected, from a view of the face of this country, 
from an experience of it's climate, and an obſer- 
vation of the cuſtoms and manners of it's inhabi- 
tants ;— 


199 


tants: —illuſtrations, never 3 to * expect 
ed from the labour or genius of any of our tra- 
montane literati, who have not had the happineſs 
of n theſe ſouthern parts of ht a T 

I nave been thinking: that ſuch. an edition 
might be very properly adorned; not only, as 
you propoſed, with ſome neatly-engraved maps 
of the Campagna di Roma, and other parts of 
modern Italy; but alſo with ſome ſmall- land- 


ſcapes, placed as head or tail-pieces to ſeveral of 


the odes. 


Lr me give one inſtance only of what I mean. 
The odes, which are deſcriptive of the environs of 
Tibur, might be very pleaſingly illuminated by 
ſome views, in miniature, of the real country near 
Tivoli; and the preſent remains of eee 5 
ſtately wle there. os 


I am x” wp when we Were. at Tivoli, viewing 
it's thick woods of olives, the romantic figure of 
it's hills, and the ſeyeral beautiful ſtreams which 


' deſcend. in pid ureſque caſcades down their ſides, 


through thoſe fields, which once were covered 
with the pompous gardens of Mæcenas, or Plan- 
cus; we could not help recollecting ſeveral ex- 
preſſions in Horace, which ſeemed very appoſite: 


ſuch as 
+ Þ Et 
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Ft præteps Anio, & Tiburni lucus; & ud 
NMobilibus pomaria rivis *, 


Tux young nobleman now opened the Horace, 
and read to the company ſeveral ſtanzas in two or 
three different odes: he finiſhed with ſome lines 
in the xvlith ode of the firſt book. 


Velox amenum ſæpe Lucretilem 

Mutat yew Faunus.— 

| —fiſtuld 

Valles, & Uſtice cubantis 
Taru per ſonuere ſaxa, 


Ir would have been fortunate, ſaid Crito's pu- 
pil, if, when we were at Tivoli, we had thought - 
of extending our excurſion to the Uſttcan valley. 
Horace's ſmall but elegant farm-houſe was moſt 
probably ſituate among the Sabine mountains, 
about ten miles above Tivoli. His river Digentia 
is, as I have heard, now called the Licenza: and 
his neighbouring market-towns, Mandela and 
Varia, are known by the half-corrupted names of 
Bardela, and Vico Varo. What pleaſure would 
it have afforded us, could we, with any degree of 
probability, have traced out the ſpot of his ferme 
ornee! 


® CAN, lib, i, od. 7, 
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HORACE, replied the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, though he kept the higheſt company, 
yet loved a middle ſtation in hfe, and knew it's 
value. This ſeems to you, I am ſure, to have 
been one of the moſt amiable features in his cha- 
racter, 


By the joint favour of the prince and miniſter, 
Horace, doubtleſs, might have accumulated a 
much larger fortune, and riſen to ſome very con- 
ſiderable office in public life: but he had viewed 
things with too piercing and judicious an eye. 

; *. N 
Cur valle permutem Sabina 
Divilias operoſiores? * 


I REMEMBER your good tutor making ſome 
excellent reflections on this ſubject a few years 
ago, before we left England. It was on that 
day, when we went to ſee the poor porch-houſe at 
Chertſey, which in the laſt century was the hum- 
ble ſcene of Cowley's retirement. 


Amonc other obſervations, I remember he 
then took notice, that, though Horace was far in- 
feriour to Cowley, in his general moral character; 
as far indeed, as he was ſuperiour in point of poe- 
tical ability; yet ſtill, their turns of mind were 

# Lib, iii. od. i. 47. - 
| ; in 
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in ſome reſpects very ſimilar: The language of 
their hearts was on ſeveral topics, almoſt equally 
amiable. | 


Our valued friend then dwelt with pleaſure on 
the moderation, and other amiable qualities of 
Horace, However much, ſaid he, we ought to 
abhor his vices, yet ſurely we are bound to ex- 
preſs a due reſpet for theſe his virtues. 


Sven were at that ume ſome of your amiable 
tutor's ſentiments. But d propos: our noble 
young friend would be glad, if you would go with 
us this morning, to fee the place of Mæcenas's 
gardens: thoſe we mean, that belonged to his 
houſe in town ; and to which Auguſtus frequently 
loved to retire, whenever a fit of ſickneſs pre- 
vented him from continuing his application to 
ap — | 


- I 8naLL be very 1 of the aſe of attend- 
ing you thither, replied Crito's pupil; for, if 1 
be not miſtaken, Virgil's houſe was built cloſely 
adjoining to thoſe gardens of Mæcenas. 


Hx nov role from his chair, and taking from the 
ſhelf in his cloſet the firſt volume of Dod/ley's miſ- 
cellaneous poems, turned to the Ruins of Rome, 

written 


* 
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written by the author of Grongay-hill. He then 
read to FW friends the pe lines. 


Suffice it, now, th' Eſquilian mount to reach 
With weary wing: and ſeek the ſacred reſts . 
Of Virgil's bumble tenement; a low 8 
Plain wall remains; a little ſun- gilt heap, 
Groteſque and wild: the gourd and olive brown 
Weave the light roof ; the gourd und olive fan 
Their am'rous foliage: mingling with the vine, 
Who drops her purple cluſters thro' the 1 — 
Here oft the meek good man, the lofty bard, 
Fram'd the celeſtial ſong ; or ſocial walk'd 
With Horace, and the ruler of the en . 
Hoppy oy N | 


Bur let me not trouble you too long. Vour 
carriage is at the door. I wiſh your roman ſer- 
vant, who is a tolerable antiquarian, may be able 
to condu@ us to that ſpot, where Virgil's tene- 
ment is ſuppoſed to have ſtood. 


[Vi ' G * 


Wut r the company were in the coach, their 
converſation dwelt on the characters of the two 
great poets of the auguſtan age. Crito's pupil re- 
marked, with viſible pleaſure, that Virgil was at 
leaſt as conſpicuous as Horace, for the love of 
philoſophy, of poetry, and rural life, 

| Uzon 


„ 

"ij 

* 

i. 
* 
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Uros coming to the Eſquiline hill, they found 
themſelves much puzzled as to the ſituation of 
Mæcenas's gardens. Montfaucon, with many other 
antiquarians, places thoſe' gardens between the 
church of Santa Martina Dei Monti, and the Ag- 
gere Tarquimo, The abbate Venuti, perhaps 
with more probability, thinks they lay near the 
church of St. Pietro ad Vincila, on the ſpot, which 
was afterwards in a great degree covered with 
that vaſt abrics the baths of Titus, 


tr, ſaid Crito's pupil, we cannot with any cer- 
titude fix upon the ſituation of Mæcenas's gar- 
dens, I am afraid' we ftand much leſs chance of 
being able to diſcover the place of Virgil's houſe. 
Yet certainly there muſt be ſome tradition kept 
up at Rome concerning it. I have ſome recollec- 
tion of our ſeeing, in a manuſcript at the Collegio 
Romano, an account of an altar to the Muſes, 
which was dug up from among it's ruins, 


Ir would be ſome ſatisfaction, ſaid the young 
nobleman, if we knew in what muſzum that altar 
was preſerved. We would willingly attend you 
this morning to the furtheſt part of Rome, on 
purpoſe to give you the opportynity, and the 
pleaſure, of ſeeing it. You would, I am ſure, 
ia imagination, pour ſome libations on it. 


Bo Ty 
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Bur, as we are totally ignorant of what is be- 
come of that altar to the muſes, let us in ſome 
manner ſupply the deficiency, by making a viſit 
this morning to the ruins of the temple of the Pa. 
latine Apollo, We are not at preſent far diſtant 
ſrom them; and it is yet very early in the day, 


* GM 


In the large and romantic gardens of the eng- 
i:/h college, on the ſouthern ſummit of the Pala- 
tine hill, ſtands a group of ſtately ruins, inter- 
mingled with ſeveral ſmall groves of lofty cy- 
preſſes. It is by far the greateſt work of anti- 
quity now to be ſeen on any part of that hill. 


AccoRrDiNG to common tradition, theſe are 
the remains of the famous temple and library of 
the Palatine Apollo. Marliano confirms this tra- 
dition. But other antiquarians are of opinion, 
that they ſeem rather to be the ruins of that Hem:- 
cyclium, in which were performed the muſical 
games, in honour of the ſame poetic deity. 


Tux young reader of theſe papers, whoſe lively 
imagination is oft enraptured with poetical enthu- 
fiaſm, and whoſe genius breathes it's fire, is de- 
fired to think, what would be nis ideas, while aſ- 
cending to the ſeat of the Palatine Apollo! _ 


LET 
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Lier himiimagine, tnt the ideas of his three 
young countrymen could not but de of a nature 
en ſimilar. ane 


| 
4 


Tux aſcended the hill, and for ſome time 
continued to indulge their thoughts in all the lux- 
uriancy of poetic fancy. They would however 
have been ſoon ſatiated with this delicious enter- 
tainment, even with this neQar and ambroſia, 
if Cr:to's pupil had not kept up their appetite, by 
taking out his pocket Virgil, and reading to them, 
for about half an hour, ſome pallages of their fa- 
vourite bard. 


Tuos E, with which he concluded, were the de- 
ſcriptions of the temples of Apollo, at Cuma, and 
at Delos, as given in the ſixth and third book of 
the Eneid. He cloſed the volume as ſoon as he 
had rehearſed the following lines: 


tremere omnia viſa repente, 
Liminague, lauruſque Dei; totuſgue moveri 
Mons circum, & mugire adytis cortina recluſis*, 


Tux, ſuddenly riſing from the moſſy bricks 
on which he was fitting, he took two or three 
ſhort turns by himſelf in the cypreſs walk: fome- 
times looking up, in filent contemplation, to the 


b EN. iii. 90. 
ruins 
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ruins of the adjoining temple and Hemicyclium, 
the tops of which appeared to peculiar advantage, 
amidſt the waving heads of the cypreſſes; ſome- 
times looking down into the vaſt vaults and ſub- 
terranean arches, which, where the ground has 
given way, diſcover themſelves to a great depth. 


Is it not very probable, ſaid he, turning to his 
companions, that Milton, during his ſtay at Rome, 
frequently ae this hill? 


PERHArs he compoſed part of his Penſeroſo 
here.— 0 that I could now, in his ſtyle, invoke 
the un ſeen genius of this-place” to — to us 
ſome ſweet mi ee, | ! 


Above, around, or underneath ! 


But alas! no genius of this eyprels grove will 
deign to liſten to ny invocation; no found of the 
hap of Apollo will anſwer me, from wy of the 
deep receſſes of theſe ruins. | 


Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen benevo- 
tently ſmiled at this poetic enthuſiaſm. I think, 
ſaid he, my dear friend, you are as much affected 
with the memory of Virgil here, as you were laſt 


autumn, when we were rowing in a boat around 
| | the 
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the lake of M antua, and down the river Mincio *. 
You will long remember that delightful voyage ;—- 


— Tard:is ingens ubi flexibus errat 
Mincius, & glaucd prætexit arundine ripas t. 


I wis n, ſaid the young nobleman, that we 
were at preſent in ſo cool a fituation. The heat 
of the ſun, reflected from theſe ruins, begins to 
grow intolerable. I am unwilling to quit this 
temple; but, ſuppoſe we were to adjourn, for the 
remainder of this morning, acroſs the Tiber, to 
ſome of the ſhady apartments in the Vatican pa- 
lace. They are the cooleſt places we can find in 
Rome: and beſides, if I be not-miſtaken, we 
ſhall ſee in them ſome things relative to the ſub- 
ject of our preſent converſation. | 


Tur young gentlemen agreed to this propoſal; 
walked down the hill to the coach; and getting 
into it, bid the driver to ſet them down at the 
Vatican. 70 


* * * 


A deux millet de Mantoue eſt le village d'Andes, patrie 
de Virgile « on le nomme aujourdhui Pietola. Les ducs de Man- 
toue y avoient fait batir la Virgiliana ; belle naijon de plai- 
fance; qui a ete detruite dan la guerre de 1701. 

2 Voyage de Ric hARD. 


+ Ceonc. ill, 14. 
IN 
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Ix about half an hour they arrived there. The 
firſt room they entered was the library. The 
young nobleman led them immediately to that 
painting, which repreſents Virgil and Horace in 


converſation with Auguſtus &. 


H x then turned round to the librarian, and de- 
ſired to be favoured with a ſight of the famous 


manuſcript of Virgil. 


Tr1s manuſcript is ſuppoſed to have been 
written in the fourth or fifth century. The young 
gentleman paſſed ſome time very agreeably, in 
examining it's characters, and hiſtorical pictures: 
but they thought Bartoli had done more than 
ample juſtice to them in his copper-plates. 


From the Vatican library the company went 
up ſtairs into the open galleries, called the Bible 


See Abbe Ricnard's Deſcription of the ornaments of 
the Vatican Library. A gauche on a donn dans diſfe rens 
tableaux une ider des plus anciennes collections des libres. Le 
fixieme repreſente Ptolomee Philadelphe, accompagu de Deme- + 
trius Phalere, ſon Bibliothequaire, & d' Ariſtee, qui arrangent 
la fameuſe Bibliotbegue d' Alexandrie. Dans Fa ſeptieme, on 
volt Auguſte, entre Virgile & Horace, ſe promenant dans la 
bibliathegue, qu'il awoit formee ſur le Mont Palatin, od il avoit 
fait placer la ſtatue de Larron. Tom. v. p. 386. 

Ruefta pittura e d una mano imitatrice del Baroccio Pinſcri- 
⁊ione dice, Auguſtus Ceſar, Palatina Bibliotheca magnifice or- 
natd, viros literarios fovet, Taja, Deſcrittione del Palazzo 
Vaticano, | 


OF > 5 of 
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of Raphael ; and thence Innes to the Stanza 
della Segnatura. 


Trar apartment is, as it were, a noble temple 
dedicated to the principal ſciences;—theology, 
juriſprudence, philoſophy, and poetry, The ciel- 
ing is adorned with four figures, repreſenting theſe 
four ſciences : under each of which the walls are 
entirely covered with large pictures, correſpond- 
ent to the ſame ſubjects; all by the hand of 
Raphael. The firſt, on entering the room, is that 
ſweet introduction to all ſciences, mount Par- 


naſſus. 


I this picture, after ſome ſearch, they found. 
the beautiful, though retired, figure of Virgil, 
cloſe by the Muſes, on the ſummit of the mount; 
followed by the principal poets of modern 7taly ; 
but himſelf modeſtly giving place to the majeſtic. 
Homer, to whole ſong Clio is „ and Apollo 
himſelf attuning his lyre. 


Ir is remarkable, that Raphael, who, by the 
flowery italian hiſtorians, is ſaid to have lived 
among all the arts and ſciences on mount Parna/- 
Jus, has here repreſented his own figure, cloſely 
attendant on that of Virgil. This circumſtance 
occaſioned the converſation to be turned to the 
OY or, in Plutarch's phraſe, the parat- 

lelliſm, 
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lelliſm, of theſe two great characters in the ier | 
arts. > 


TuE young nobleman took this opportunity to 
inform the company, that he had been lately fa- 
voured with a copy of the life of Raphael, drawn 
up by an engliſi gentleman®, reſident at Rome: 
a gentleman, from whom himlelf and all the com- 
pany had received continual obligations ſince their 
arrival there; and who, as they well knew, was 
fully a maſter of that noble ſubject. It is needleſs 
to add, that they were very deſirous to hear it; 
and the young nobleman as willing to read it to 
them. They ſat down near the great picture of 
the ſchools of Athens, and gave their moſt cheer- 
ful attention to the following paper. 


RAPHAEL D'URBIN. 


Turrs is hardly a more pleaſing or noble 
object, eſpecially to all real philanthropiſts, than 
to ſee a perſon bleſſed with a favourable diſ- 
poſition and genius by nature; and to find alſo 
every circumſtance of his life concur, for the 
bringing to perfection what ſhe has ſo kindly im- 
parted 7. | 


| RAPHAEL 
* Mr, Fenhins, | 


+ Her- de Ths aywyns xa d exec. Ka N wav uM 9 HATH 


roy TEXWY X, r ST45HAWY AEYEY ES hev, THYTOY Ky KATH vs apt rus 
2 | TaTtov 
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RAPHAEL D'URBINO ſeems to have been 
as ſtriking an example of this felicity, as occurs 
in the hiſtory of an age or nation. He was, 
doubtleſs, born with the moſt uncommon genius ; 
but was alſo at leaſt equally fortunate, in the firſt 
and principal bleſſing in life; that is, in having 
the beſt of fathers: a father, who was moſt deep- 
ly convinced, that the proſperity of his ſon totally 
depended on a good education; and who gave 
the moſt conſtant attention worthily to execute 
that great work of a parent's life. For this pur- 
poſe, we ſee him beginning his care of his child, 
even from the firſt day of his birth; having a re- 
gard to the breaſt that was to nouriſh him, which 
he took care ſhould be that of his moſt tender and 
loving mother; a woman of the gentleſt diſpo- 
ſition. Afterwards, during the firſt years of his 
ſon's life, he carefully took all opportunities 
gradually to inſtrut him in every thing, of which 


Carte gin WS EIS r War 01x2:0mpayray Tp1% Te Toro papeiy, vou, 
0 Aoyor, x, . xa d oye per v dne, &. de rm acoun- 
o t de au H apyai, Tus u InTews* au de Xerotis, rus WEAETIS* (us 
S aoupoTnhTES, Wavrwy xb 6 3" ay d ehn T. reren, xaTa rr ayzyun 
3 ute da. Tv apeTyv. HA Yap C ayev A Inatws ru “ 1 

t= Nee d Quorws νν½eůt 1 0 aαανατιν Xwpis Aeονν TEES. 
Nomep &“ e Tys YEWPyines WpwTOY u aYyaIny e Ou Thy , 
ELT'A de CuTepyoy ETIFN LOVE, EITH TH OTEP(AGETH TTESxA* (eadem ſi- 
militudo in Evangelio) Toy aurov Tpomov yn He eomev 1 Pvois, 
eyewpyw Os 0 rade, TTEppaTi Ot at Twy Moy wy v N 9 To Ia» 
PAYYEALLATH Eu9x1jawy h By 9 JeoprAns, 8 TW TAUTE MAYTH K 
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PLuTARCH1 de Liberis educandis, c. 2. 
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ſo tender an age was capable; and, in particular, 
he paid the utmoſt regard to the cuſtoms and diſ- 
poſitions of thoſe children, with whom his be- 
loved boy made any acquaintance. During this 
time young Raphael gave every day freſh marks 
of the ſweeteſt, and moſt amiable temper ; joined. 
to which, as if completely to bleſs his good pa- 
rents, appeared a natural inclination for the ſtudy 
of painting, the art which his father alſo pro- 
feſſed, together with ſufficient proofs of a great 
genius for it. It was from this motive that his 
modeſt parent, convinced of his own inability 
to render him ſuch aſſiſtance as might be necel- 
ſary, made application to Pietro Perugino, the 
moſt eſteemed painter of that age; and had the 
good fortune to prevail on him, to take this young 
{cholar under his care. 


Tux amiableneſs of Raphael's temper, and his 
promiſing abilities as an artiſt, ſoon gained him 
the affection of Pietro Perugino ; whole inſtruc- 
tions he received with ſuch cloſe attention, as in 
a very ſhort time to imitate his manner ſo well, 
that it could with great difficulty be diſtinguiſhed 
which was the maſter. The ſtyle or manner of 
Pietro Perugino was the moſt diligent imitation of 
nature ; mixed indeed with the ſtiffneſs of the pre- 
ceding ages: but to this he added a degree of 
gracefulneſs, which to Raphael was of the greateſt 

P 3 1mpor- 
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importance, as it gave an opening to that trait of 
his genius. Thus we find him, in a very carly 
period of life, to have advanced conſiderably in 
his profeſſion, by the moſt ſure and ſolid princi- 
ples of that induſtry, which, even to a Raphael, 
was neceſſary for enabling him afterwards to at- 
tain with facility the more critical requiſites of 


has art. 


HAvix now acquired all the advantage that 
he could hope from Perugino, and hearing of the 
fame of Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, 
he reſolved upon a journey to Florence, to ſee 
and ſtudy the works of thele great men. 


In Michael Angelo he obſerved a greatneſs of 
ſtyle, that was totally oppoſite to the dryneſs of 
Perugino; and in Leonardo da Vinci a roundneſs 
and force of light and ſhadow, never before pro- 
duced, at leaſt ſince the revival of the arts. Be- 
ing ſenſible of the excellencies of theſe two great 
| maſters, and knowing how neceſſary it was for 
him to profit by them, he laid aſide every other 
conſideration, and determined to beſtow. his 
whole attention upon theſe objects; to which he 
accordingly applied with all poſſible diligence. 


Duni this time, as if fortune no lefs than 
nature had determined every thing for the perfec- 
| | tion 
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tion of this their favourite, Raphael made an 
acquaintance with fra. Bartholomeo di San Marco, 
which ſoon grew into a ſtrict friendſhip. Bartho- 
lom eo poſſeſſed the only branch of painting, in 
which Raphael ſeemed to want any inſtruttions, 
namely, that of a perfect knowledge of the qua- 
lity and application of colours. But here let 
us pauſe a little, and conſider, how wonderful an 
example is this great man of the important truth, 
that the fineſt genius cannot arrive at it's full 
glory, without a very induſtrious ſtudy, or with- 
out the help of other men. i 


Ab it not been for the well-founded principles 
of diligence, which Raphael received from Pietro 
Perugino, it is poſſible, that the over-charged out- 
line of Michael Angelo might have miſled him 
to a falſe ſtyle of greatneſs. The amiable ſtrength 
of light and ſhadow of Leonardo da Vinci, which 
however wanted the truth of colouring, might 
have been equally dangerous for him, had it not 
been moſt fortunately and eſfettually prevented, 
by the friendſhip of fra. Bartholomeo. 


Wu a pleaſure it is, to ſee ſuch a ſeries of 
\ fortunate events unite, at a time when probably 
the greateſt genius, that ever was, had the utmoſt 
occaſion for every one of them! It was now 
that a moſt favourable occaſion offered of dif, 
P4 cloſing 
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cloſing to the world, in full ſplendour, all the 
ſtrength of his talents. The ſurprizing genius and 
accompliſhments of this wonderful young man, 
then about twenty-four years of age, having 
reached the ears of pope Julius the ſecond, a 
great lover of the fine arts, he ſent for him, and 
c aſſigned him immediate employment in the Vatz- 
can. Raphael was now at the criſis of his fortune; 
and the ſucceſs of his firſt performance was ſo 
great, that the pope immediately diſcharged all 
the other painters, though ſome of the beſt artiſts 
of the time, who were employed in adorning 
that moſt famous and ſumptuous palace; except- 
ing only Michael Angelo, who vas then in the 
principal chapel, carrying on his great work, the 
picture of the Laſt Judgment. The pope or- 
dered alſo, that what theſe painters had already 
done might be defaced, to make room for the 
works of Raphael; an order, however, which this 
generous man oppoſed to the utmoſt of his power: 
Nay, even contrary to it, he cauſed ſome of the 
beſt of their works to remain; ſaying, it was but 
Juſt that the world ſhould ſee, how much he had 
been beholden to thoſe great men who went before 
him, | 


Gi me leave, my dear friends, in reading this 
paper of Mr. Fenkins, to pauſe one moment 
.merely to obſerve, that ſome of the figures on this 


very 
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very. cieling are the works of Pietro Perugino, 
thus gratefully preſerved by his dear pupil. The 
two hgures in the corner of this great and capital 
picture of the ſchools of Athens, under which you 
are now fitting, are, one of them, the repreſenta- 
Ton of Raphael himſelf ; and the other, which is 
here, by Raphael, made the ſuperiour figure, is 
that of his ever honoured maſter, Pietro Peru- 
gino. 


DuriNnc the courſe of theſe his works in the 
Vatican, pope Julius the ſecond died. But, as if 
nothing were to ſtop the current of Raphael's great- 
neſs, Leo the tenth ſucceeded to the chair: a 
prince, whoſe magnificent diſpoſition led him to 
patronize all great men, in every art and ſcience. 
He not only employed Raphael as a painter ; but, 
finding him likewiſe an able architect, he gave 
him the direction of all his ſuperb buildings; 
particularly the ſtupendous fabrick of St. Peter's. 


Ar the ſame time Raphael's favour was ſolicited 
by all the great perſonages of Europe, who even 
prayed to be made happy with ſomething from 
his excellent hand. Among theſe was Francis 
the firſt, then king of France: the father of his 
country; the patron of learning; in ſhort, that 
illuſtrious protector of all arts and ſciences, in 
whoſe arms Leonardo da Finci had died! 

ALL 
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ALI theſe honours, which in any man of an in- 
feriour diſpoſition might have enkindled pride or 
ſelf-ſufficiency, in Raphael had a quite contrary 
effect. As he grew in reputation, we find him 
increaſe in affability and goodneſs towards all 
around him. Such was the uncommon influence 
of his amiable temper, that all his diſciples, who 
were very numerous, and every one anxious for 
his.own advancement, lived under his care, in the 
moſt perfect harmony with each other: and ſo 
great was his generoſity, that he was conſtantly 
ready to part even with the whole of his fortune, 
to relieve the indigent and miſerable. He was 
indeed a friend and a father to all; and whoever 
wanted his aſſiſtance might have it at any time, or 
upon any occaſion. 


Tus happy diſpoſition of mind in ſo great a 
man 1s apparently viſible in all his works: for, 
as no one had ever a clearer conception for the 
compoſition of them, nor a warmer heart to give 
the truth of expreſſion to each charaQer, ſo did 
be always follow the diQtates of his heart, by 
chooſing his ſubjett at that point of time, which 
admitted of the execution of the moſt noble and 
amiable paſſions. Indeed, it is hardly poſſible to 
behold any one paſſion expreſſed by him, but the 
mind muſt be moſt ſenſibly affected by it; and the 
paſſions, which he was conſtantly moſt fond. of 

expreſ- 
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expteſſing, were thoſe of the higheſt degrees of 
warm and overflowing benevolence of heart, of 
the moſt exalted virtue, and the moſt devout 
piety. Thus did he repreſent, to the view of all 
ſucceeding ages, tlie moſt moving leſſons, upon 
the two great principles of our duty to God, and 
our duty to man, by a method no way inferiour, 
either in force or dignity, to that of the greateſt 
hiſtorians, orators, or poets. 

Happe muſt it have proved, had he been 
equally great in the third eſſential branch of moral 
duty, that of ſelf-government, or temperance! 
But, as it would be endleſs to recount every par- 
ticular of the excellence of Raphael,—and may 
theſe bright and good parts of his character never 
be preſented to us for our inſtruction and benefit 
in vain I—ſo it is likewiſe neceſſary, to own his 
failings, in order the better to put us on our 
guard againſt them. Let us never forget, that, in 
the nobleſt fabric, if one principal part be defec- 
tive; the whole may eaſily be ruined. 


Ir is impoſſible to be acquainted with ſuch a 
character as Raphael's, without conceiving the 
greateſt veneration for it. How melancholy a 
refleQtion then is it, but at the ſame time how u/e- 
ful a leſſon, to think, that ſo much worth ſhould 
be loſt or leſſened to the world, by an imprudent, 

or 


q 
J 
0 
: 
: 
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or a vicious purſuit of pleaſure! Such was the 


caſe with Raphael: he was cut off by laſciviouſ- 
neſs, when in the flower of his/years; in the fulleſt 
ſtrength of his abilities in the height of his 
glory*. Nor had he even that conſolation, which 
many young men, dying at his years, have had; 
namely, that his end was noble, and therefore 1 im- 
poſſible to be ratur. 


Ir he, whoſe hand is writing this, ſhed a tear 


for ſuch an end of ſuch a man; how much more 


reaſon to do ſo muſt thoſe have had, who were 
once happy in his acquaintance and friendſhip ! 
They, indeed, were with reaſon inconſolable. 
He was attended to his grave by all of his pro- 
feſſion then in Rome; who alike regarded his 
loſs as that of the moſt indulgent parent, the 
kindeſt maſter, and the ſincereſt friend. Nor 


was the great. crowd of ſpeQaators leſs moved, 


when the body, according to the cuſtom of his 
country, was expoſed to view in the ſame place, 
where his picture of the Transfiguration, his laſt 
and greateſt work, then ſtood. 


* * ** 


Raphael was born on good friday of the year 1483, and 
died, on his birth-day, in the year 1520; aged only 371 


AFTER 


* 
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Arrkx having been entertained, ſaid Crito's 
pupil, with ſuch a compoſition as this, I know 
not how to venture to-trouble you with any of my 
reflections. . 


Ix attending to it, I could not however help 
frequently obſerving the many ſimilar traces, in 
this character, and in that of Virgil. Both were 
bleſſed with great natural talents; in the improve- 
ment and perfection of which, both proceeded on 
the ſame ſure and ſolid foundation, of the greateſt 
:nduſtry. Both aimed at the utmoſt correctneſs, 
as well as ſpirit, in their works. Both gave their 
attention, with all poſſible diligence, to the ſtudy 
of, the works of the great men, who had preceded 
them. Both made themſelves acquainted with 
many other ſciences, beſide that which was their 
principal profeſſion“. 


Eacn of them came to Rome, for neither of 
theſe great ꝛtalians was a native of this city, when 
a patron of all arts and ſciences was on the throne: 


* Virgilius, omni curd, omnique fludio, ſe medicine & na- 
thematicis tradidit ; Fhibus rebus cum ante alios eruditior peri- 
tiorgue fattus effet, fe in urbem contulit, flatimgue Auguſti 
amicitiam nactus, c. See his life, ſaid to have been drawn 
up by Donatus, With what honour and love does Virgil 
ſpeak of the firſt of theſe his ſtudies, in the character of 
TJapis! How ſtrongly alſo is his affection for the ſtudy of 
natural philoſaphy expreſſed, throughout the whole Georges; 
particularly towards the concluſion of the ſecond book !— 
Me ve ro, primum, Oc. 

Each 
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Each was highly favoured here by the ſovereign, 
and by all the principal men of the ſtate. They 
were indeed the two chief glories of the two Au- 
guſtan ages of Rome. 


Tux were equally remarkable in bearing all 
their great honours with ſtill greater modeſty, af- 
fability, and goodneſs to all around them. Each 
was, in particular, a kind patron and cordial 
friend to the other poets and painters of his time: 
each was conſequently beloved by all the contem- 
poraries of his profeſſion, while theſe were full of 
rivalſhip and envy among themſelves. Both took 
all opportunities, in their works, of ſhowing their 
reſpett and gratitude * to their patrons. Both in- 
deed frequently fhowed the fingular goodnels 
of their hearts, equal perhaps even to their great 
abilities of mind, in many parts of their compo- 
ſitions; and both, in this, as well as in ſo many 
other reſpects, may be attentively ſtudicd, to the 
greateſt advantage. 


* * * 


From the Vatican palace, the company returned 
to their lodgings to dinner. 


* Bucolica ſcripta ſunt in honorem Pollionis, Varii, Galli; 
quia in 5 A roi agrorum indemnem ſe prefſtiterunt. Geor- 
gica edidit in honorem Macenatis, Muneidem autem aggreſſus 


eft, ut 95 urbis, & Augufti, originem celebraret. 
ArrER 
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ArrEx dinner the young nobleman very agree- 
ably amuſed himſelf for an hour or two with Mr. 
Spence's Polymetis. His attention was firſt given 
to it's ſixteenth dialogue, which bears a particular 
reference to ſome of the pittures in the Vatican 
manuſcript of Virgil. He afterwards turned to 
the fifth dialogue; the ſubjett of which is the in- 
troduttion, improvement,. and fall of the arts in 
Rome. | 


Tur eldeſt of the young gentlemen laboured 
without intermiſſion, from dinner time till it was 
dark, in the ſtudy of thoſe two long ſpeeches of 
Agrippa and Mæcenas, which fill the fifty-ſecond 
book of Dion Caſſius. 


 CRITO'S pupil employed the afternoon in the 
re-peruſal of that treatiſe of Plutarch, which 1s 
entitled, TIwg Jer Tov veov Woryparuy au8etv. | 


- SEVERAL paſſages in that treatiſe much moved 
him. Ovure yag mov: a: KetAeIopeves WU TYPBOLV 
eyrhuTov, ay Tit U, Wapedetv THAI TBS WONG" BTE 
v . Wept Tg ahAag woourg Ee uparelts 0wegorv, ay Ye 
diæ pity Mey wpoewer ©» evrovy, In reading this pe- 
riod, he could not avoid thinking of the fatal ex- 
ceſles which ruined Raphael. 


NOR 
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Non was he inattentive to ſome other obſerva- 
tions of Plutarch. Tois #70 % Meyopevers, pg 
Aupay E0pevoy „ (hENET WILEVOLG EV O1O4THRAEW, eyiore 
0/p0N0Yes Tt ITIvdayops Joy mart % IAT O1, 8 
T8TWY E,m;, N T Y οεινοοννεινοντ0 aUFRYTWY, ονν n der 
ru ve MUBEpH,'t＋Q wp THY uo, w un wp: 
BAyberts æAAE parnkov mpoTudeu0er;, evpevys  PinG» & 
o uro moyrILY; ex QrkoooPray mote Tyra - 
p.0v4 TOY avIpeiov % TEAELOV TOLG VEOKG MEPITIBS 01 KOTuov. In 
peruſing thele paſſages he wiſhed, that in modern 
places of education ſuch care was obſerved, with 
reſpect to the ſtudy of Virgil, and other latin 
poets, as Plutarch preſcribes for the ſtudy of the 
greek poets, particularly Homer. 


Ir was now about two and twenty o'clock“. 
As Crito's pupil ſeldom had occaſion to continue 
his ſtudies ſo long as to fatigue his mind, he gladly 
cloſed the volume of Plutarch ; and indulged the 
poetic meditations, to which his imagination was 
now ſtrongly inclined, during a long ſolitary walk 
to the church of St. Onofrio. 


UNDER a flat ſtone, in the pavement of that 
church, lies the duſt of Tafſo: Crito's pupil read 
it's ſhort inſcription; and, in reading it, dropt the 
noſegay of roſes, which he had in his hand, on the 
ſtone; and left it there. 


* 
4 


* Four, in the afternoon, 
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Da ſacro cineri flores,— 


Hz returned to his lodgings from this long 
walk, ſometime after ſun-ſet. Duting the follow- 
ing hour or two, he amuſed himſelf with reading 
ſeveral favourite paſſages in the Georgics and Bu- 
colics. He conſidered with pleaſure the rural 
ſcenes there deſeribed, as the ee paintings 
of Virgil pencil. 


IMMEDIATELY, before he retired to his bed- 
chamber, he compoſed his mind by reading thoſe 
deſcriptions of happineſs, with which the paſtoral 
of the Pollio abounds. The remarkable turn of 
thought in the following lines ſeemed to him to be 
very much in the ſpirit of ſome ſacred oriental 


poetry. 


Aſpice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 
Terraſque, trattuſque maris, calumque profundum: 
Aſpice, venturo letentur ut omnia ſeclo®. 


ag Vino, £cl, iv. 5. 


Vol. II. 2 CHAP. 
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| CHAP. 11. 
TWENTIETH | DAY'S' CONVERSATION. 


. 


Tux reader, perhaps, may not be diſpleaſed 
to turn his thoughts at preſent from Rome, to that 
delightful country village, to which Crito had re- 


tired. 


C RITTO arrived at Genſano on monday evening. 
He employed the next day in inquiring after pro- 
per lodgings for the young painter, and in giving 
orders for their being aired, cleaned, and fur- 
niſhed. He made diligent inquiry alſo in rela- 
tion to the medical aſſiſtance, which the young man 
might want here, in caſe his late diſtemper ſhould 
return. 


Ox wedneſday morning Crito reſumed his claſſic 
ſtudies; having brought with him from Rome, in 
the pockets of his pupil's chaiſe, ſeveral octavos 
and duodecimos, relative to the hiſtory of the 
reign of Auguſtus. 


ArTER ſome hours employed in the proſecu- 


tion of theſe ſtudies, he took an abſtemious din- 
ner, 
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ner, and | in the afiernoon walked out into the 


fields. 


Ar the entrance of the town of Genſano are 
ſeveral regularly-planted avenues : one of theſe is 
terminated by a monaſtery. From the monaſtery 
a narrow path leads down to the neighbouring 
beautiful lake . £ 


WaäaIEkINo along the avenue, Crito revolved 
in his mind what he had juſt before been reading 
upon the ſubjett of Auguſtus. He reflected, with 
ſome ſatisfaftion, that he was now almoſt within 
ſight of that country town, which was for many 
ages the reſidence of that prince's anceſtors f. 
He recollected what Suetonius ſays of Auguſtus's 
grandfather 1. May ſuch, thought he, be my 
pupil's happy lot. 


Sven were Crito's: refletions, while walking 
along the avenue, or fitting under the ſhade of 


 ® Proſeguendofi fi entra zelle belliſſime ftrade di Genſan 

(olim & oak leguali hanno piu del A che 24415 

Hrada Ablira, per le ſpalliere d olmi toſati a doppio ordine con 

ampia largbura. Vi d anche un bellifimo giardino de P. P. 

cappucini, dal quale i vede il lage del wicino Nemi. Belliſ- 

fimi ſons i paſſeggi alla riva di queſto la go, che rende il pate 
fruttifero e delixigſo. Il gira del lagae quatro miglia. 

| | Eſchinardi p. 303, 304. 

+ Yelitre is about fix ot ſeven miles diſtant from Genſano. 

r Awus,. municipalibur magifteriis contentus, abundante pa- 

trimonio tranguillimeſentit. Scat, Aug, in init. 
Q 2 {ome 
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ſome of it's elms. But as he paſſed by the con- 
vent, and entered the woods which hang over the 
lake, other, and far better thoughts aroſe in his 
mind. 


Tux GREAT Event, which came to paſs in 
the reign of Auguſtus *, and within the limits of 
his dominion, ſtrongly attracted Crito's attention; 
and, by degrees, totally engaged both his head 
and heart. The hours of the afternoon and even- 
ing fled ſwiftly away, while his ſoul continued ab- 
ſorpt as it were in the happy, heavenly contem- 
plation. A Gs N 


Nox was this the caſe only on wedneſday even- 
ing: the whole ſucceeding day was employed in 
the ſame manner. All claſſical authors were laid 
aſide. His time at his lodgings was devoted ſolely 
to religious books, written on the ſubje& of that 
GREAT EVENT; and his rural walks were ſanQi- 
fied with ſimilar pious meditations. we 


Ox thurſday evening, as he ſtood on the banks 
of the lake, revolving in his mind that wonderful 
work of Divixz Lovs, he ſearched out a re- 
tired place among the buſhes and rocks, where 
no eye could behold him. There joyfully knelt 
he down on the graſs; and breathing to heaven 
ſome fervent ſighs, he humbly exclaimed, 


* See Advertiſement, end of chap, iii. of this vol. Pp 
; et 
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i Let all the angels of God adbre him. Such wa 
the command of the ETERNAL. FATHER, when' he 


brought His Sox into the world: though of the de- 
vout ſpirits of heaven we can ſcarcel ly imagine any 
to have needed fuch an invitation; or fuck a com- 
mand. Oh! what muſt have been their devotions, 
when they ſaw the time of & wo —_— yore * 
. rms. E-3 e 1 

men Thou 601% upon zer to deli ver many Thou 
didſt not abhor aur Ne womb. Ms 


FD 1b racrus EE. 


CRI 7ro now roſe from the earth, and boniindg 
his ſolitary walk. He aſcended from the lake to 
the upper ground; then, ſtopping at a ſmall heap 
of ruins, through which a wild fig-tree had thruſt 
forth it's branches, he fat down there, and for 


ſome minutes ſurveyed the proſpeRt. 


ON his left appeared many mountains and hills, 
formerly productive of ſpacious olive-gardens, 
and the richeſt vineyards. On his Tight lay ex- 
tended a vaſt plain, naturally fruitful, and an- 
ciently very populous; though now in a great 
meaſure uncultivated, and abandoned. 


ONE 
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Ir ſuddenly occurred to Crito's imagination, 
that. this part of Italy, in it's preſent ſtate, might 
perhaps be juſtly conſidered, as in ſeveral reſpeAs 
very ſimilar to the Province of Galilee, in the con- 
dition 4 ich. it is deſcribed 451 modern tra- 


"Wine: a Giſt tranſition of thought be now in- 
dulged himſelf in the hope of viſiting that country. | 
If our Levant travels, thought he to. himſelf, 
ſhould extend to the Holy. Land, it will be chen 
ſome pleaſure to us to compare the preſent condi- 
tion of Galilee, with Strabo's, Pliny's, and above 
all, Joſephus's deſcription of it's ancient popu- 


louſneſs, an high Agree of cultivation: . 


Sven a com enn will be the ſubject of many 
melancholy, but pleaſing refleftions to us, inthe 
intervals of thoſe high contemplations and devo. 
tions, which are the proper, exerciſe of a travel- 
ler's mind, while in thoſe regions. — But, with 
what rapture will my good pupil ſurvey the moyn- 
tains and lakes near Nazareth! He will love the 
ſolitude, he will be pleaſed even with the poverty 


of that ſacred willaget. 
CRI T0'S 


See Strabs, lib. vi. 7755 775. —oſephus, de bello Ju- 
dajco, lib, iii. cap. iii.—Plixy, lib. v. cap. 15. 
+ See the deſcription of Nazareth in Hey eyman's Travels. 
The place, where ine Saviour of the world became in- 
carnate, 
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-CRITO'S ſoul now entered into a calm and 
grateful meditation on the happy virtues of humi- 
lity, poverty of ſpirit, and love of retirement 
from the world; a meditation, which be was fre- 
quently wont to indulge, and which he always 
intermingled with ardent aſpirations to heaven. 


Bur let us not dwell any longer on the deſcrip- 
tion of a good man's devotions. The celeſtial 
pleaſures of piety in a great meaſure depend on 
their being kept concealed. Soli DEO & angelis 
ejus nota efſe debent, & homunum notitiam devi- 
are. 3 ee 1 * | . 


On friday morning, about nine o'clock, Crito 
walked aut from his lodgings, to the avenue on 


carnate, and where he ſpent the greater part of his life, is 
at preſent one of the meaneſt in the Whole country. 

t's ſituation is very retired; in a ſmall valley at the foot 
of an hill, — by a chain of mountains, 

Theſe mountains, though now bare and uncultivated, 
would however naturally admit of the fineſt improvement 
from the plantation of olives, figs, and vines: they com- 
mand an extenſive view of the N plain of Eſdraclon, 
anciently called the valley of Fe/raet. 

Within two hours journey of Nazareth ſtands the mo? 

beautiful of all hills, Mount Tabor; the lake of Tiberias 
makes part of the proſpett from it's ſummit, 
It may be proper to obſerve, that Galilee is a very differ- 
ent kind of country from Juda. Judæa, particularly the 
region in the route of Feruſalem,—from which route moſt 
europeans unadviſedly form their ideas of the whole Terra 
Sancta, —is very rocky, and to appearance barren, Whereas 
Galilee is naturally a very beautiful and fertile land; though 
deſolation is at preſent ſpread over it, as well as over the 
neighbouring pravinces of Syria and Meſopotamia, 


2 4 the 
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the roman road. He ſat down there on a bench 
under one of the trees; and, having a book in 
his pocket, intended to continue there, till his 
engliſh friends, according to their ART 
ſhould arrive from Rome. 


TAE book was a greek Teſtament : the paſſage, 
which on opening that book firſt met and glad- 
dened his eye, was the following ſhort deſcrip- 
tion of * and beneficence united. 


Euvypyovro . WOAAOL EKOUEW, e depereue dat ur 
br &T0 TWY UOYEVERWY 2UTUWY, Ar Ge yv utrogwpus 
Ev Teusg epi, 4 Eine . c4ÞEK „ 


Wert Crito was engaged in this moſt happy 
ſtudy, he was joined by an aged father of the 
neighbouring poor convent. Benignity and hu- 
mility ſhone in his venerable countenance : | 


His ſnowy locks were down his ſhoulders ſhed, 
As hoary froſt with ſpangles doth attire 
The moſſy branches of an oak half dead. 


His whole appearance, indeed, ſtrongly reſembled 
that of * the Hermit Contemplation,” as deſcribed 
in Spenſer's Legend of Holineſs. He ſat down on 


Lux v. 15, 16. 
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the bench by Crito, and by degrees entered i into 
talk with him, 


Tux reader may, perhaps, ſome time hence be 
informed, what was the ſubjeR of their diſcourſe. 
Suffce it at preſent to take notice only, that their 
converſation was polite, friendly, n and 
carneſt. N 


e about an hour the belbof the neigh- 
bouring chapel rang: the old man then roſe from 
his ſeat, and very affectionately took his leave of 
Crito. About the ſame time Crito ſaw at a diſtance 
on the road the coach of his eng friends; and 
walked forward to meet n 

Uri bas: with joy ſaw bim coming; and tell- 
ing the company of it, they ordered the coach to 
ſtop. They got out; and after ſeveral kind in- 
quiries as to "ay n nn with him into che 
town. 0 N bu 


'DvninNG this walk, they informed Crito, that 
they propoſed to dine with him to-day at Genſano: 
and after dinner to make a further excurſion to- 
wards Laurentum and Lavinium. They intended, 
they ſaid, to paſs a day or two in that country, 
me principal ſcene of the actions deſcribed in the 


latter 
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latter fix books of the Aneid; and ſhould be 
very glad of their tutor's company. F 


CRITO with thanks declined this propoſal : 
his reaſon for ſo doing was, partly, becauſe he 
was unwilling to deprive the young :r:/hman of 
his ſeat in the codch during ſo agreeable a tour, 
partly becauſe he was defirous to avail himſelf of 
the next two or three days, in cultivating a fur- 
ther acquaintance with the good old father, in he 
convent. | 


Sou few mornings afterwards the young gen- 
tlemen returned to Genſano; and thence, taking 
Crito into the coach with . eee to 
Rome. | 2 | 


„ e converſation, during the firſt part of 
this ſhort journey, was on the objects they had 
been ſeeing in the neighbourhood of Lavinium 
and TLaurentum. From thele it naturally turned 
to the topic of gs poetical and moral cha- 
raters 11 7 5 


Tas eldeſt of the young gentlemen then in- 
formed Crito of the entertainment, which he had 
| lately 
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lately enjoyed at Rome, in hearing Virgil's cha- 
racter, compared with that of Raphael d Urbin. 


Uron a further explanation of this matter, the 
young nobleman promiſed Crito, that, immediately 
on their arrival at Rome, he would with pleaſure | 
communicate to him Mr. ,Zenkzns's paper on the 
character of Raphael: but Crito's pupil ſeemed 
rather backward i in offering to ſhow his tutor the 
obſcryations he had made on Virgil's charaQer. 
He deſired further time therefore, to enlarge and 
correct thoſe obſervations. 


| 8 8, ſaid Tex during our ſtay in Naples, 
I may be able to offer you a poor paper on the 
ſubjea, ſome morning, while we are gathering 
freſh laurel branches from bis tomb; or when row- 
ing to the arched rocks of that ſmall iſland, which 
is called kis ſchool, But, at preſent, I muſt beg 
to be excuſed, My worthy friend here, continued 
he, turning to the elder of his young companions, 
has ſome; papers, that will give you much greater 
entertainment. He has been hard at work, I aſ- 
ſure you, ſince you left Rome, on the character 


of As rh. 


* * * 


Tur coach had now. advanced within two or 
three miles of Rome, when the young nobleman, 
looking 
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looking out at the window, admired the noble 
effect, which the ancient aquedutts had in the 
compoſition of the proſpett. 


HARDIL any thing indeed can be imagined 
more ſtriking to a traveller, than the numerous 
aqueducts, which are ſtill to be ſeen ftretching 
their long arcades, or bridges, acroſs the Cam- 
pania of Latium; and direing their lofty and 
majeſtic courſe to Rome, like comets to "the | 


1115 


centre of the ſolar . 


Ir was at a hilloc on the Appian way, juſt 
above the church of Domine quo vadis, that the 
company ſtopped to admire this noble proſpect. 


CRTO took this opportunity of reminding 
bis young friends, that the moſt ancient of theſe 
aquedutts was the work of Appius Claudius Craf- 
ſus, then cenſor, during the firſt conſulſhip of the 
fecond Decius: rather more than 'three hundred 
years before the Virth of our Saviour. The ſame 
perſon, ſaid he, was the founder of 'this famous 
paved road, on which we are now travelling. 
| Viam munivit, & aquam in urbem duxit, eaque 
unus per fecit“. | 5 


vide Livii, lib, ix. c. 29,—Montfancon, tom. iv. part 2, 
Co, n & & / p. 526. a 


a N | Tat 


7 
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Tus ſecond aquedutt was built by Curtius Den- 
tatus. Curius employed in that work of public 
utility all his part of the ſpoils taken in the war 
with king Pyrrhus. But his aquedu@ is on the 
other ſide of Rome towards Tivoli“. 


Tur third and moſt uſeful of all the aquedufts 

 _ was that of the Aqua Martia. It was built ori- 

ginally by Marciust, but reſtored by Agrippa; 

who generouſly and juſtly left to it the name of 
it's firſt founder. 


Tuk fourth and fifth of the roman aqueducts 
were the Aqua Julia and the Aqua Auguſta, vulgo 
Virginis. Theſe were, both, entirely the works 
of Agrippa ; though that nobly-minded man de- 
clined giving his name to either of them. Indeed, 
at Rome, as well as in all other parts of 1taly, 
Agrippa conſtantly endeavoured to hide his bene- 
ficence, under the name of his friend, patron, and 


* See vol. i. p. 168. 
+ Dicantur verd aftimatione invita miracula, que Q. Mar- 
cius rex fecit. Is juſſus a ſenatu aquarum Appiæ, Anienis, 
T b ae ductus reficere, novam d nomine ſuo appellatam, cuni- 
culis per montes adtis, intra preture ſue tempus adduxit. Cla- 4 
riſi ma aquarum omnium in toto orbe frigoris ſalubritatiſque pal- 
md preconio urbis Martia eft inter — Dem munera urbi 
tributa.—Amnium omnium comparatione, differentia ſupra dicta 
deprenditur, cum quantum Aqua Virgo tattu, tantum praſtet 
Martia hauftu. Pliny. 
Martia tota potui totius urbis ſervit + religue aguæ aliis uf 
bus aſſhgnantur, Habet longitudinem a capite ad urbem LX mill, 
paſuum & ccc femis. Frontinus. 


ſovereign, 
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| ſovereign, Auguſtus: or, which was perhaps 


more pleaſing to that emperor, to attribute the 
honour of the deſign to Auguſtus $ adoptive father, 


Juli ius. 


I am heartily glad, that we are come to the 
times of Agrippa; and ſhall liſten, with very 
great pleaſure, to your obſervations ON his ex- 
cellent charaQer, | 


So ux time this afternoon, replied the eldeſt of 
the young gentlemen, when you are not better 
employed, I will ſubmit my papers to your cor- 
rettion : in the mean time, let not a thought re- 
lative to thoſe papers interrupt what you were 
going to ſay further on the hiſtory of thoſe aque- 


ducts. 


Tu RE is no occaſion, at preſent, replied Cr:to, 
to trouble you with a long catalogue of the thir- 


teen aquedutts, which were built by the ſucceſſors 


of Auguſtus. * Let me only obſerve to you in ge- 
neral, that ſuch works of public utility are cer- 
tainly the beſt channel, in which a ſovereign can 
diſplay his magnificence. King Ahab could erett 
a houſe of ivory; ſo called, I preſume, for the 
ſame reaſon, as Nero's palace was called a houſe 
of gold: but it was the pious Hezekiah, who built 


an aquedutt, and brought water into the city. Let 


US 
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us not, however, at preſent, talk of Jeruſalem. 
Let us rather fix our thoughts on Rome ; and, if 
you pleaſe, FP our journey thither, 


* * * 


Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen now bade 
the coachman drive on; directing him, when he 
came to Rome, to turn into the Piazza Navond. 


IN leſs than an hour the company arrived there. 
While the carriage was driving {lowly round the 
great fountain, the young nobleman joined with 
Crito's pupil in admiring the auguſt. idea, with 
which Bernini muſt have been animated, while 
forming that magnificent deſign. But Crito, with 
the other young gentleman, obſerved, that how- 
ever juſtly the modern romans might boaſt of 
this grand decoration of their city by Bernini, they 
ought not to forget, that the really uſeful part of 
this fountain was originally due to Agrippa. 


From the Piazzo Navona the coach proceeded 
10 the Fontana di Trevi. The company here 
ſtepped out, to enjoy the agreeable, freſh, and 
cool air 'of the place. Under the ſhade of one 
of the neighbouring ſhops they ſtood for a conſi- 
derable time, to admire the variety of caſcades, 


in which * virgin aqueduct there buſts 
forth, 
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forth, amidft the artificial rock-work, The young 
nobleman then turned the attention of the com- 
pany to the new embelliſhment of that ſuperb 
Facciata:—one of the bas-reliefs, which repre- 
ſents Agrippa, with his ſoldiers, ſearching for the 
ſprings of this fountain, 
2 From the Fontana di Trevi the company 
walked on to the Triton fountain, in the Piazza 
Barberini. 

Tu x deſigns and ornaments of the modern foun- 
_ tains in this city, ſaid the young nobleman, are 
indeed very grand, Yet I much queſtion, whe- 
ther thoſe of ancient Rome were not far ſuperiour. 
If I rightly recolle&, Agrippa, in the year of 
his ædileſhip, built for the uſe of the inhabitants 
of this city one hundred and thirty reſervoirs of 
water, and one hundred and five public foun- 
tains; in the adorning of which he employed no 
leſs than three hundred marble, or braſs, ſtatues, 
and four hundred marble columns. 


Bur let us turn dovn this ſtreet on our leſt. 
By the time we get to our lodgings, I hope, we 
ſhall find dinner ready, I think we ought to 
drink to-day a glaſs or two to the glorious me- 
mory of Agrippa: a glaſs, not of wine, but of 
what is far more pleaſant in this burning climate, 
| that 
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that cool and pure water, which ſtill lows from 
his long-lived munificence ; though near cighteen 
hundred years have elapſed ſince that of the ædile- 
ſhip. All the houſes in this part of, the town, 1 
think, are Ss: from his aquedutts®, 

| Tas company now. walked to heir lodgings J 
and ſat down with pleaſure to dinner. Crito, in 
particular, ſeemed very happy at the thoughts of 
being returned to Rome, and thus ſeated at table 
again with his dear friends, | 


Dvur1xG dinner-time, the young nobleman in- 
troduced the topic of that noble and uſeful work 
of fir Hugh Middleton, by which London and 
Weſtminſter are ſupplied with water; ſubterrancan 
pipes running through almoſt every ſtreet, like 
the veins through every member of the human 
body. He compared fir Hugh's benevolence 
with that of Agrippa; though he owned, that, 40 
outward appearance at leaſt, the capital of Britain, 
as to it's fupplies of water, is far inferiour yet, 
either to ancient or modern Rome: as inferiour 
indeed to Rome, as it is ſuperiour to Paris. 


* Toogroy d eg To aer „de d Twy Fel WOTE 
Woran Js rue Bodies, * Fav Umag fü, d be onuas αννννν 
dea S TUPWIRS, 3, fun πνν ap deus, wy dagen ETIAENS (229 
:T01oxTo Mapx©- AyproTas WAA 2 ae GVA INUAAT KOTANTHS u 

BoA. Serabo, lib. v. 
Modern Rome has the ſame convenience of plenty of 
water, See Abbé Richard's 3 vol. vi. p. 225. 


Vol. II. R Bur 
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Bur let us not wander too much, ſaid he, from 
Agrippa's character. Where, my dear fir, are 


we to have the pleaſure of reading your paper on 


that ſubjeR this afternoon ? 


IscARck know, replied the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, what place to chooſe for that purpoſe. 
Many parts of Rome were anciently embelliſhed 
with Agrippa's public works of various kinds: 


but I ſuppoſe you will be glad to viſit that great 


monument of his memory, which is the moſt uni- 
verſally celebrated. However, I will wait upon 
you again in an hour or two, when the air begins 
to grow cool, and take your directions. 


/ 


AzovrT fix o'clock in the afternoon, the com- 
pany went together to the place of the Septa Julia, 
and thence to the ancient fite of Agrippa's 
gardens, and the ſmall remains of his baths ; ob- 
ſerving, that Agrippa finiſhed each of theſe works 
at a great expenſe, and generouſly left chem to 
the public uſe. + 


THzy next proceeded to the Pantheon. 
 AryeROACHING to it, though yet at a conſi- 


derable diſtance, they ſaw with pleaſure Agrippe's 
name 
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name engraven over the portico, in charaters 
now all black with age. 


THz y paſſed through the ſtately portico, and 
entered the brazen gate, | 


Ir I be not miſtaken, ſaid Crito's pupil, Virgil, 
in his deſcription of the building of Carthage, 
leems to have had in his mind, not only the idea of 
what would be the natural appearance of a new 
city, in a maritime colony; but alſo the idea of 
thoſe magnificent ſtruQtures, with which Auguſtus 
and Agrippa were in his time adorning Rome. 


Tux hint of the alta theatr: fundamenta ſeems 
to have been taken from Marcellus's theatre. The 
principal temple of Carthage is embelliſhed exatt- 
ly with the ſame ornaments as this Pantheon. 


Area cui gradibus ſurgebant limina, nexeque 
re trabes, foribus cardo ſtridebat ahenis®. 


* VII II, u. i. 432. The original brazen gate of the 
Pantheon was carried away by Genſeric: it's brazen ſteps, 
with many other of it's ornaments, by one of the coxftanti- 
nopolitan emperors, in the ſeventh century: the vaſt nails, 
and other braſs work, of the roof, to the weight of 45,000,250 
pounds, by pope Urban VIII. The pope indeed employ- 
ed part of this metal to a very noble purpoſe, viz. the con- 
ſtruction of the preſent moſt — columns and ca- 
nopy over the tomb of S:. Peter in the Vatican. See ab- 
bate Vennti, vol, ii. p. 73. 
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Vr, perhaps this fancy may have no real 
foundation. Let us go into the church. Though 
we have ſo often viſited it, fo venerable a pile 
ſtill ſtrikes us with awe, 


Tu company now advanced to the centre of 
the Pantheon, and looked up to it's roof ; while 
the young nobleman made ſeveral judicious re- 
marks upon it's architecture. 


How pleaſing, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, turning to Crito's pupil, is the kind of 
light, which flows from that circular aperture! It 
ſeems to be ſomething half-way between the ſplen- 
dour of the ſun and the ſoftneſs of the moon. 
Might not a modern flowery italian writer com- 
pare this light to the purity and brightneſs of 
Agrippa's charater, attempered as it was and 
ſoftened by his E 


Wx vill ſit down, if you pleaſe, in that receſs 
on our right, on the wooden bench behind thoſe 
two rich corinthzan columns. We ſhall be there 
more out of the way of thoſe, who are continually. 
coming hither, either from motives of curioſity 
or devotion. 


Tur reſt of the company now took their ſeats, 
while the eldeſt of che young gentlemen ſtood 
2 leaning 
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leaning againſt one of the columns. He pauſed 
for ſome moments in filence, and then fluently, 
without heſitation, or once looking at his paper of 
notes, delivered his thoughts in the following 
manner, 


* G1. 


Ta charafter of Agrippa, my dear friends, 
in one word, ſeems to be this. Very eminent 
merit; attended with very remarkable modeſty. 
Let us firſt endeavour to conſider his military hiſ- 

OE oF | 4it Her | 

AGRIPPA'S eminent merit in this ſphere of 
action, is demonſtrated by the ſame proof as that 
of our briti/h general, the duke of Marlborough: 
He was always fucceſsful*. 


AGRIPPA was victorious in the eaſt : he was 
victorious among the moſt warlike nations of the 
weſt :. in Hungary and Germany; in France, 


and in Spain. 


Bur Agrippa's military glory was not, like 
that of all our modern commanders, confined to 


* Quantas ille res, domi, militiægue, terrd, — uan- 
taque felicitate gefſerit! Words, cqually applicable to 
Agrippa, as to Pampey, See Cic, orat. pro Lege Manil, xii, 


R 3 one 


—— — . Ä— 
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one element. If in his campaigns he may, in any 


particular point, be compared to the duke of 


Marlborough, certainly in his naval viQories he 


may be put on a parallel with the moſt famous 


.commanders at ſea. None of the br:t:/h or dutch 


admirals could ever boaſt of trophies more ſplen- 
did, than the roſtral crown and ſea-green ſtandard 


of Agrippa. He ſubdued the marine power of 


Sextus Pompeius; that ſon of Neptune, whoſe 
fleets were moſt formidable in all the weſtern parts 
of the Mediterranean, He had a great ſhare in 
the victory at Adtium, over the immenſe combined 
navies of Egypt, and the Levant. How eminently 


_ diſtinguiſhed is the figure of AIP; wy TOAD 


TOs * nn 


Ventis, & Diis e Ss 43 2110 Jo 
A rduus, agmen agens; cui, belli infigne ſuperbun, 
Tempora naval: fulgent roſtrata corond. 


Tu E word ſuperbum in this paſſage was certain- 


ly intended to convey the idea of grandeur, not 


of pride: for Agrippa's modeſty was as remark- 
able in the military world, as his glory. Though 
in the beginning of Auguſtus's reign, above thirty 


other commanders had ſolicited and obtained the 


honour of a triumph; yet Agrippa, from a prin- 


* EN, viii, 682, 


ciple 
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ciple of modeſty, as well as of prudence, - con- 
ſtantly declined it. He declined that honour, 
which, to a roman eye, had always appeared the 
higheſt and moſt defirable object of military pur- 
ſuit, 


PERuIr me to obſerve, that this modeſty of 
Agrippa has been very abundantly rewarded. 
For, while almoſt all his contemporary generals 
and admirals are comparatively ſunk into ob- 
hvion, the memory of ane, "_ glory 
ſtill flouriſhes. % 1:5 od itt felons > 


; bs, cn 1 as the 
works of that great hiſtorian, and poet, who par- 
ticularly recorded Agrippa's military hiſtory, and 
whoſe writings, it might be imagined, would have 
proved in the long run the moſt firm ſupports of 
his fame, have both long ago riihad. I mean 
Livy, and-Varius, CE 

OrrEN did 1 * laſt week, that the part of 
Livy's hiſtory, which related to Agrippa, had 
been preſerved, Often have I heard you, my 
dear friend, — turning to Crito's pupil, —lament 
the loſs of the poems of Varius; the roman 
Homer, | 


R 4 - Scriberas 
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- Seriberis Vario fortis, & hoſtium * 
Victor, Mæonii carminis alite, : 

' Quan rem cunque ferox navibus, aut eguis 
Miles, te duce, g Herit. | 


Nos, Agrippa, neque hac dicere, nec gra vem 
- Pelaide ſtomachum, cedere neſcii.. 

Mec cur ſus 952 80 6 = awake « Unfſes „rs 

Denne 5 "A 


= Is ruriusz in any is really reſembled 
| Homer, particularly in the art of drawing charac- 
| ters, his military character of Agrippa may juſtly 
de imagined to have contained ſeveral particulars, 
| 7080 laſtfucclve to the young roman reader. 
| : For, beſide the detibein merit of i un- able 
| commander, Agrippa poſſeſfed many military ac- 
| complifhments, ſuitable to the character of a 
1 poet's hero; and ſuch as a young reader might 
[ be animated to the hopes of imitating. Virtutis 
| erat nobilifi * "_—_ vigilid, c e in- 
victus. 


| Bur let us now turn our thoughts to another 
ſubject. 


5 HoRAr. lib. i. od. 6. 
LS --: © SITT1NG, 
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S;TTING, as you are at preſent, under the ſtate- 
ly roof of this venerable fabric; a fabric erected 
by Agrippa for a religious purpoſe, and for above 
theſe laſt thouſand years conſtantly uſed as a 
chriſtian church; you, my dear fir, ſaid our 
young orator, addreſſing himſelf to Crito, will 
juſtly expect, that we ſhould endeavour to ex- 
ertiſe our little eloquence, ..not ſo much upon 
the military achievements of Agrippa, as on 
that far better topic, his labours in times of 
Peace” e: | Aan * riz\t 
"AGRIPPA, in his high ſtation, muſt have 
had frequent opportunities of being beneficent to 
ſeveral of the nations, who were then ſubje& to 
the roman empire. He is ſaid to have behaved 
to them with great equity and goodneſs But you 
are going to ſay ſomething: let me not prevent 

I REMEMBER reading wich great pleaſure in 
Joſephus, - replied Crito, ſome partieulars of 
Agrippa's juſt and true beneficence to the in- 
habitants of Afia Minor“; as well as the defcrip< 
tion of his viſit to /ZeruſalemFt. þ 


| Tre 
He. Tas evipysoias x ePpadurero 0 Aye. X v 
piyzroux®- 9 . To waße t. o Tos nEwnoow A, unde x 
ra aMwy u. Antiq. Judaic. lib. xvi. BY 
1 Hyzy de eis r H HT LepogoAruTwy, br αν e Te Tg One 
arr. t top rat. ron, 8 de xo Toy D TUy ,. Apr 
i as 


as well as ſplendour. 
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Tux converſation now dwelt for ſome minutes 
on that article of the zew:/h hiſtory. It afterwards 
returned to it's former topic ; the young noble. 
man obſerving, that Agrippa adorned ſeveral 
parts of Europe with works of great public utility, 


I REMEMBER, ſaid he, while in France, we 
were informed, that Agrippa was the author of 
the vaſt deſign of thoſe four great roads, which, 
from their mutual centre near Lyons, were ex- 
tended to the moſt diſtant parts of the gallic pro- 
vinces. The learned abbe, who gave us this in- 
formation, added, that ſome remains of theſe 
roads were ſtill viſible near Lyons. You muſt, I 
think, remember that converſation. ;: It happened 
ſoon after our firſt arrival from England at Paris, 
while we were viewing the church of the Hopital 
des Invalides. Don't you recollet, with what 
pleaſure the abbe then digreſſed from this work of 


Agrippa, into a panegyric on the many modern 


public works in France? He deſcribed the long 


and magnificent avenues, , planted and paved, 
which lead from ſeveral quarters, particularly 
from Fontainbleau to Paris; then recited a cata. 


xs de r OEN f e S big dt Toy nE. Anal) 
Aral de muy ume Twy e Ie ws jury er ²r XWPHS fh, WS 
de ae Tow OEN Tx Te Iopare, Tilkwy AvToy EMITEAE AS 
29215, ws dt rey dnteo EFIRTAS, X, Th wag HUTE ErfVe Er Topo 
Ibid, 
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logue of the ſplendid ſtructures, with which Louis 
le Grand and Colbert adorned the bank of the 
Seine; and' told us, that in making the tour of 
France, we ſhould be eye-witneſſes of many long 
canals joining rivers naturally diſtant ; and ſome 
Joining — ſeas. | 


\ I very wellrecolle& that converſation, ' replied 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen. ' Our hearts 
ſympathized with the abbe's public ſpirit: for, 
thank God! we have not been educated in the 
darkneſs of that narrow and mean policy, which 
envies and depreciates every noble action achieved 
by frenchmen, or that grudges every bleſſing 
vouchſafed by providence to France. There is a 
policy, infinitely more generous; brave, and wiſe : 
which knows how to rejoice in the virtues and 
proſperities of neighbouring nations; although, 
as in duty bound, it's labours be chiefly directed 
to the advantage of it's own 7 | 


Tux good abe, 1 remember, liſtened with 
pleaſure to the account we gave him, of the im- 
provements which were making in England,; ſuch 
as our new bridges, new roads, and other works 
of peace. I wiſh we had been able to communi- 
cate to him that great plan of inland navigation, 
which I hear, from Stafford/hire, is now preparing 
to. be laid before the houſe of commons: a 

plan 
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plan for the junction 8 the Severn, Trent, * 
A | | 


Bid harbors open, public ways extend, 
Bid temples, worthier of the God, aſcend ; 
Back to his bounds the ſubje ſea command, 
And roll obedient rivers thro the land: 
\ . Theſe honours PEACE to happy Britain brings: 
Theſe are Imperial works, and worthy Kings. 


431 Aran R, ſaid Pots, the Gmilar generous 
contra which flowed from your lips and heart, 
while viewing the ruins at Dunkirk, As an eng- 
lifhman you felt glad, that the trade of London was 
ſecured by the diſmantling of Dunkirk ; but yet, 
you expreſſed much concern, that a work of ſuch 
magnificence, and of ſuch utility to the commerce 
of France, and Flanders, ſhould be brought to de- 
folation. You caſt a look of compaſſion on it's 
long canal, them almoſt choked with ſand; and on 
it's moles, over which the ſea, at a high tide, was 
then waſhing. - You did not rejoice at the demo- 
lition even of it's forts; ſome of which were then 
in ruins, ſome laid level with the ſands, others 
buried in the waves. You wiſhed, that the ſecurity 
of your country could have been effeQed by 
other means. But let us not deviate too much 
from the ſubject of our roman ſtudies, 


0 5 Moral Eſſays, ep. iv. addreſſed- to lord Burlington. 
1 £ 
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Ir Agrippa, continued the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, were beneficent to France, he proved, 
as muſt naturally be imagined, far more ſo to 
Italy. Ae ö 


Or this we ſhall perhaps ſee one ſpecimen, in our 
journey to Naples: 1 mean, that great artificial 
ſea-port, near Miſenum; which, though con- 
ſtructed in time of war, and deſigned as a ſtation 
for the ztalian fleet, to oppoſe the invaſions of 
Sextus Pompeius *; yet certainly proved very uſe- 
ful to trade and navigation alſo, in the following 
years of peace. 


AGRIPPA'S "deſigns were likewiſe very be. 
neficial in diſperſing the peſtilential vapours, that 
infected the country round the lake Averno. Of 
his labours, however, between the Averno and 
Lucrine, I am afraid, we ſhall find but few traces 
remaining; as the face of that ſhore is ſaid to be 
very conſiderably changed, by the inundations of 
the ſea, and the eruptions of ſubterranean hires. 


Bur whatever were the public labours of 
Agrippa, in othey parts of Italy, Rome ſeems to 


* See Freinßben. book 128. c. 29, 30. and Suztonius, 

A. V. C. 717. -Miſenum ſeems to have been the Plymouth, 

= Antium was the Pert/month, and Oftia the Nore, of ancient 
me. | 
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have been the place, the improvement and em- 
belliſhment of which he had moſt at heart. 


Ir is needleſs for me to ſpeak on that topic. 
This morning, this afternoon, this inſtant, your 
own eyes are witneſſes of the magnificence, with 
which he adorned the capital of his country. 


Lo x aqueduas, and numerous fountains ; 
public baths, and public gardens ; vaſt porticos 
for the comitia, or aſſemblies of the people; ftate- 
ly temples, particularly his Pantheon ; were the 
works of Agrippa: works, far ſurpaſſing thoſe 


of any other private roman, and perhaps unequal- 


led by thoſe of any emperor. 


O my dear friends! when we ſhall be at Athens, 
viewing the grand portico of the temple of Mi- 
nerva inthe Acropolis, and talking of the times of 
Pericles; ſhall we not then recollect Agrippa, 
and his Pantheon? Agrippa was the roman 
Pericles, in relation to the grandeur of his public 
ſtructures: in other reſpetts, his character was far 
luperiour. | h 


Tu young nobleman now roſe from his ſeat; 
and after ſome pauſe, How much more honour- 
able to Agrippa, laid he, was ſuch magnificence, 
thus diſplayed in works of public utility, than if 
he 
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he had confined his vaſt expences to the adorning 
merely his own palace, or villa. 


Ir I be not miſtaken, Agrippa once propoſed, 
that the chef d'ceuvres of ſculpture and painting 
then in Rome ſhould not be ſuffered to remain 
any longer in private hands; but, ſatisfaction be- 
ing made to the owners, ſhould all be removed 
to ſome of the public buildings in this city. 
Agrippa ſet the example of this, as well as pro- 
poſed the deſign“. 


Tux deſign, ſaid Crito's pupil, ſeems to have 
been originally ſuggeſted by Socrates ; who 
thought that ſuch a meaſure, in Athens, would 
be a great means of repreſſing private luxury and 
pride; as well as of encouraging the fine arts, and 
of increaſing the public magnificence. If I re- 
member right, it is in the third book of the Memo- 
rabilia. But we interrupt our friend. 


Wuar I have further to ſay on this ſubjett, re- 
plied the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, relates 
to a circumſtance, which, I am ſure, will give 
you peculiar pleaſure, : 


 *® Extat oratio Agrippæ, de hac re magnifica & maxim 
evium digng, Pri xx. 
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+ Puts public ſpirit of Agrippa was attended 
with the ſame modeſty, chat accompanied his mili. 
tary merit. As your tutor obſerved this morning, 
Agrippa, in all his ſtructures, conſtantly endea- 


voured to hide himſelf, under the names of his 
friends and benefattors; and to turn on them al} 


the commendation and praiſe. 


Bur this modeſty alſo has happily failed of it's 
intended effett. Agrippa's name is, and will for 
ever be, moſt renowned for theſe works of good- 
neſs. Some of his works themſelves ſeem to have 
met with peculiar favour and mercy, from the 
rough hand of time. You obſerved this morn- 
ing, that great part of the city is ſtill ſupplied by 
his aqueduct. Is it not allo fomething remark- 
able, that this his Pantheon, on the portico of 
which he was obliged, by Auguſtus, unwillingly 
to inſcribe his name, ſhould Bill ſubſiſt; far 
more entire and perfect, than any other of all the 
pompous fabrics, with which this ſtately * was 


ever decorated ? 


Bur, if you pleaſe, we will now ſtep into the 
portico: You ſeem tired of ſitting in this recels : 
and we can walk about there more at liberty, than 


we can in the church, 


UNDER 
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F +7 64 
Up the portico of the Pantheon are to this 
day remaining two great niches: in one of which 
ſtood anciently the coloſſal ſtatue of Auguſtus ; in 
the other, that of Agrippa. 

Ir you pleaſe, continued the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, leading his friends to the niche 
on the left hand, we may here not improperly 
conſider ſome other parts of Agrippa's conduct: 
thoſe I mean, which relate to Auguſtus. 


As Auguſtus lived in the mixed character of a 
roman citizen, and of a roman emperor, ſo the 
behaviour of Agr:#pa to him was proportionately 
compoſed of the offices, both of a friend, and of 
a miniſter. 


Ir we conſider Agrippa in the firſt of theſe 
points of view, we ſhall find his condutt, accord- 
ing to Dion Caſſius's deſcription, to be one of the 
moſt perfect patterns of affeQionate friend/hip. 


PERMuIT me to make a diſtinction here. I 
commend not Agrippa's friendſhip to Odctavius, 
but to Auguſtus. It was no praiſe to be the friend 
of the bloody triumvir: but it is a great honour to 
have been ſo to the wiſe and mild emperor. 


Vol. II. 8 CAPABLE 
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Car ABLE as Agrippa was to have filled the 
principal place, he modeſtly and wiſely choſe the 
ſecond. In that rank he continued to cultivate 
the favour of Auguſtus, without meanneſs, and 
without envy. Indeed, their conſtant friendſhip 
confers on each of them equal honour, For it 
was without diſtruſt or ſuſpicion, that Auguſtus 
exalted Agrippa to che chief honours of the ſtate: 
it was with proper generoſity, that Auguſtus re- 


 warded his merit; making him his colleague in 


the government, and his intended ſucceſſor in the 
empire. It was with laſting gratitude, —how no- 
ble a virtue in princes! that on the death of 
Agrippa, Auguſtus ſpoke himſelf the funeral pa- 
negyric; placed the urn in his own ſepulchre; 
and continued, ever afterwards, highly to honour 
his memory. 


Ir we conſider Agrippa in the other point of 
view, we ſhall find his behaviour that of a moſt 
wiſe and virtuous miniſter of ſlate. 


 AGRIPPA aided his ſovereign with the beſt 


counſels: and attributed to Auguſtus, not to 


himfelf, all the honour ariſing from them. 


AGRIPPA was not leſs beloved by the people, 


"than by the prince. 


Hz 
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HE acquired this public favour by the beſt 
means; without oltentation; without any ambi- 
tious deſign. 


H x ſought it with no other intention, than that 
of ſtrengthening and eſtabliſhing by it the autho- 
rity of his prince, 


Ox the other hand, he never made any other 
uſe of favour with his ſovereign, than that of 
employing it as an inſtrument for procuring the 
greateſt benefit and moſt real happineſs to the 


people. 


My dear friends, with what philanthropic and 
patriotic ardour ought we to join our wiſhes, that 
Great Britain, in the preſent and in future centu- 
ries, may be often under the guidance of ſuch a 
prime miniſter; the ſupport of the throne,—the 
bleſſing of the nation! 


You were juſt now ſpeaking of France, con- 
tinued the young politician, addrefling himſelf to 
his noble companion: I have been thinking, whe- 
ther or no the illuſtrious pair, whoſe ſtatues once 
adorned theſe niches, might not be compared, in 
ſome refpeRts, to that honeſt prime miniſter, -the 
duke of Sully, and his friend, fellow-ſoldier, and 
ſovercign, Henry the Great; in others, to car- 

S 2 dinal 
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dinal Amboiſe, and that father of his people, 
Louis the Twelfth. You may remember what 
Mezerai ſays of the cardinal, Ce miniſtre fut 
juſtement aime de la France, & de ſon maitre: 
parce qu'il les aimoit tous les deux egalement. 
I wisn, faid Crito, that at your leiſure you 
would inform me of ſome particulars in the life of 
cardinal Amboiſe. I remeimber, when in Wor- 
mandy, my going to ſee his grand mauſoleum in 
the cathedral at Rouen; but I am very little ac- 
quainted with his charatter. In general, I know, 
it is highly, and I ſuppoſe juſtly, celebrated: yet, 
if I be not miſtaken, there is reaſon to wiſh, that 
he had been leſs concerned with the negotiations 
of Italy, and more occupied with the religious 
buſineſs. of his dioceſs. Theſe were the ſenti- 
ments that paſſed through my mind, while I ſtood 
leaning on the rails of that altar, which adjoins to 
his mauſoleum. 
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Bur let me not at preſent draw off the thoughts 

| of the company from your noble and juſt _ 
eye on 46 pb. 

Tis AM feaply: ewes, -replied: the 1 

youth, that my abilities are very inadequate to 

the taſk. It is perhaps a very ridiculous vanity 

in me, at the age or one or two and twenty, to be 


? 
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talking of Agrippa's miniſterial merit. I ſhall 
have reaſon to be happy, if I may be able to think 
properly on the ſubject twenty years hence. But 
ſurely I ought to thank you for your condeſcen- 
fon, who have been ſo patiently liſtening to me; 
though what I have had to ſay, deſerves to be 
conſidered in no better light, than that of a ſchool- 
boy's declamation. 


Doan N did J wiſh, laſt week, for the abilities 
of ſome of my father's parliamentary friends, while 
I was reading, and endeavouring to underſtand, 
a long train of argument diſcuſſed by Agrippa and 
Mæcenas; I mean, on that important debate in 
the roman cabinet-council, which was to deter- 
mine whether Auguſtus ſhould retain, or reſign, 
_ . power. 


To this PETE Agrippa, you know, coundiia 
to his uſual magnanimity and ardent ſenſe of that 
glory, which is acquired by great and heroic 
actions, ſtrongly ſupported the propoſal, which 
ſeemed the moſt generous. He adviſed Auguſtus 
gradually, and prudently, to reſign the ſupreme 
authority, into the hands of it's ancient owners, 
the ſenate and people of Rome. He enforced this 
advice, ſo directly againſt his own private in- 
tereſts, with all the ſpirit of a roman, zealous for 
the name of liberty; and with all the ſincerity of 

12 8 3 a true 
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a true friend, anxious for the repole, proſperity, 
and e of Auguſtus. 


MACENAS, on the other hand, elegantly, 
and with great eloquence, diſplayed the true con- 
dition of the roman ſtate. It had long fince loſt, 
he ſaid, and was now become incapable of enjoy- 
ing, the real bleſſings of liberty. It's provinces 
groaned under various ſucceſſive oppreſſors: it's 
capital was filled with ſedition and corruption, 
confuſion and anarchy. All the parts of it's great 


and populous empire were ravaged with bloody 


and endleſs civil wars. The ſhip of the ſtate, 
- crowded with a mutinous and wicked crew, 
without a rudder, without ballaſt, was toſſed on 
a boiſterous ſea by perpetual ſtorms : — ſtorms, 
from the rage and wild fury of which a ſettled 
and moderate monarchy alone could open to her 
a ſecure refuge, and a quiet haven, 


In the name of his country, in the name of 
mankind, Mæcenas then conjured Auguſtus to re- 
tain the ſovereignty ; to retain it from the princi- 

ple, not of ambitzon, but of public ſpirit; to ſup- 
port what was now become the real intereſt of 
Rome by his wiſe and mild government: and to 
protect, from the return of the moſt dreadful ca- 
lamities, that large part of the human race, which 
Was ub hen to her dominion. 

0 MY 
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O ur dear countrymen, as an englihman 1 
hope, that I ſhall always continue to abominate 
the idea of the extinction of national liberty: yet, 
let me own, that if I had lived under Augiſtus's 

reign, I ſhould have been thankful that the times 
of anarchy were paſſed. . 


Huy aUTW Evert, % TYG wong, MEI YWHEY TY TUYY 
TY Wovepyuay oo TiT8oy* 5 gap Ye eyrayv auTY £00 
uber, r. AH fhOvOV r ju Twy £{@uArav aver 
nue, N x, THY HETROUOW TYG MOMTEMRG EMI COL - 
TO0YTH, 


To the truth and force of theſe arguments 
Agrippa ſubmitted. He then, immediately on 
the determination of this grand debate, began to 
contrive how he might, by the moſt indefatigable 
application, render the preſent form of govern., 
ment as beneficial to the public as poſſible, 


Bo r let me not trouble you with a repetition 
of Agrippa's good actions. Let me rather haſten 
to cloſe this declamation, And in what manner 
can I better conclude it, than with the words of 
Dion Caſſius ? 


Aypixrag, ry ual” exuroy avIpuruv, TiaDavus pe. 
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Py * * {) 
Tux converſation now turned to other topics. 
The portico of the Pantheon is ſupported by ſix- 
teen columns; which are four feet and a half in 
diameter, and nine and thirty feet in height, with- 
out meaſuring either the capital or the baſe. 


Tux young nobleman obſerved. to the com- 
pany, that each of theſe lofty pillars was formed 
out of one ſingle block of egyptian granite, 


ALL architects agree, ſaid he, that this portico 
was not built at the ſame time with the temple, 
but added to it afterwards. Perhaps the temple 
might be built by Agrippa, before the battle of 
Aftum; and the portico added ſoon after the con- 
queſt of Egypt. Perhaps theſe ſtately columns 
were then brought from Alexandria, Their ma- 
terials certainly are egyptian. They were proba- 
bly worked by ſome greek artiſts reſident in that 
country. | 


Ix relation indeed to many of the embelliſh- 
ments, which 7/aly received under the reign of 
Auguſtus, and the miniſtry of Agrippa, it may be 
thought, and poſſibly with reaſon, that they were 
in a great meaſure owing to the circumſtance of 


8 * Egypt's 
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Egypt's being. at that {ime united to the roman 
empire. : 


HisTory informs us, that when Auguſtus 
landed at Alexandria; he was ſtruck with the re- 
markable beauty and ſplendour of that city; and 
expreſſed great veneration for it's founder. It 
was then, in all probability, that he conceived 
the noble deſign of embelliſhing Rome after a ſi- 
milar manner; that is, of making Rome in ſome 
reſpeas a ſecond N 


Ił is obſervable e to Agrippa, that this 
portico is ſupported by pillars, not unworthy to 
have made part of the moſt pompous colonnades 
in the palace of Cleopatra. It is remarkable alſo, 
chat his great ſubterranean reſervoir of water at 
Miſeno, which to this day, it is ſaid, ſubſiſts in- 
tire, and is called the Piſcina mirabilis, is ex- 
actly of the ſame kind with thoſe, which, accord- 
ing to modern travellers, are ſtill remaining at 
Alexandria. 


I am very much of your opinion, replied the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen. But the ancient 
ſovereigns of Memphis, and of Thebes, as well as 
the. founder and other more modern. princes of 
Alexandria, were authors of ſeveral works of na- 
tonal utiliiy, and ſtupendous magnificence ; which 
ſeem 
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ſeem to have caught the attention, and excited 
the — of Auguſtus. 


WHILE Auguſtus was in Egypt, he began to 
employ his ſoldiers in cleanſing and repairing the 
old canals, and in cutting new ones. Moſt of 
the ancient canals were the work of _ kings of 
Thebes and . 8 


A UGUSTUS; on his return to Italy, imitated, 
as you obſerve, in this country, the grandeur of 
Egypt. But it was the grandeur, not of the Pto- 
lomies only, but alſo of Menes and Ofymanduas. 
Witneſs his mauſoleum, his Palatine library, his 
temples, and other public ſtruftures. 


AUGUSTUS likewiſe adorned Rome with the 
obeliſks, thoſe moſt noble ſpecimens of the prime- 
val wealth and arts of Egypt. 


SEVERAL of the roman emperors followed Au- 
guſtus's example. They imported ſo many obe- 
liſks, granite columns, and ſtatues, as almoſt to 

metamorphoſe Rome into an egyptian city. 


On wedneſday morning I paſſed ſome hours in 
turning over Pocock's and Norden's deſcriptions of 
Egypt. I afterwards walked to the Villa Vegroni, 
and fat down on that _ which is adorned 

with 


e 


* 
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with the coloſſal ſtatue of Rome, in the charaQer 
of Minerva. Several aged cypreſles encircle that 
mount. I fat down, and viewed from between 
the cypreſſes in ſolemn proſpeR the deſolated ſtate 
of the Viminal and Eſquiline hills. At a diſtance 
on my left I ſaw a great obeliſk riſing among the 
vineyards, near the Lateran cathedral. By the 
gate of the Negron: garden I ſaw another egyptian _ 
obeliſk, which once ſtood by the mauſoleum of 
Auguſtus, but 1s now placed before the northern 
front of Santa Maria Maggiore. Theſe objects 
inclined me then to imagine myſelf in the neigh- 
bourhood of ſome ruined cities in Thebatis ; Cop- 
tos, for inſtance, or Tentyra, or Syene. 


Bur, if a proſpet of part of Rome, even at this 
lime, bear a kind of egyptian air; how much 
greater muſt the ſimilitude have been, in thoſe 
ages, when every ſtreet in Rome contained ſome- 
thing that was egypiran ? 


Tur, replied the young nobleman, is ſtill in 
ſome degree the caſe. The only difference feems 
to be this : Under the roman emperors, thoſe egyp- 
tian monuments, whichadorned the ſtreets of Rome, 
were as entire, as when they ſtood on the banks 
of the Nile; but at preſent, many of them are 
broken or buried. 


Waart 


\ 
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Wu Ax numbers, for example, of egyptian anti- 
quities have been found under the Dominican 
convent, behind this Pantheon! In the piazza 


before it you ſee a ſmall egypt:an obeliſk, front- 


ing this portico. But let us not attend to little 
objects. There are at preſent, in this Campo 
Marzo, three great obeliſks, which Auguſtus 
brought from that country. One of them is bu- 
ried near the church of St. Roch: the ſecond lies 
above ground cloſe to the church of St. Lorenzo: 


the third is ſet up at the Porta del Popolo. 


I am very glad, ſaid Crito's pupil, that the 
converſation has turned on this topic. I wiſh 
you would permit your coach, which I ſee is 
waiting for you in this piazza, to carry us now 
to the obeliſk at the Porta del Popolo. 1 have a 
particular reaſon for deſiring this favour. 


Tux young nobleman, and the reſt of the com- 
pany, readily agreed to the propoſal. 


Ix their way from the Pantheon to the Porta 
del Popolo the converſation turned upon their in- 
tended travels to the Levant. They were talking 
of viſiting Alexandria, Grand Cairo, and Luxor: 
when, the coach entering the piazza del Popolo, 
their attention was recalled to the magnificence of 
Rome. 


THERE 
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' THERE is not perhaps a city in the world, the 
entrance of which is deſigned with more magnifi- 
cence, than that of Rome, by the Porta del Po- 
polo, The gate is of the architecture of Michael 
Angelo and Vignola: it leads into a piazza, where 
the two famous {win-churches appear in front. 
Between and on each fide of theſe churches are 
three ſtraight level ſtreets. The ſtreet on the 
right leads to the Ripetta of the Tiber. That in 
the middle is above a mile in length, runs through 
the mid{t of the Campus Martius, and is termi- 
nated by the buildings on the Capitoline hill. 
The ſtreet on the left leads to the grand ſtair-caſe 
in the piazzo di Spagna: it was intended by S:x- 
tus Quintus to have been joined to his long Strada 
Felice, and thus continued quite to the Amphithea- 
trum Caſtrenſe; forming one continued ſtraight 
ſtreet, of more than two engl:/k miles and an half 
in length. 


In the midſt of the piazza del Popolo riſes an 
egyptian obeliſk : with the view of which all theſe 


three ſtreets nobly terminate. 


Tus ſhaft of this obeliſk was originally one 
folid maſs of granite, It is eighty-two feet in 
Wals | height, 
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height, and it's fides are richly covered with hie- 
roglyphics. 


It's granite baſis is between twenty and thirty 
feet high. The inſcription engraven on it 3s to 
this effect: Imperalor Auguſtus Cæ ſar, Egipto in 
Poteſtatem populi Romani redadd, Soli donum 
dedit. | 


Tux company now left their carriage and 
walked up to the obeh1{k.—While they were ſtand- 
Ing by the fountain, which flows from It's baſis, 
Crito's pupil preſented a ſheet of paper to his 
tutor. I have been lately compiling an exerciſe, 
faid he, to be ſubmitted to your correttion. It 
is drawn up in the manner of a viſion, I hope 
you will excuſe my folly in the attempt. 


CRITO received the paper with thanks; caft 
bis eye with pleaſure over ſome part of it's con- 
tents ; and then returning it to his pupil, defired 
him to read it to the company. | 


* * * 


SoME few nights ago, ſaid his worthy pupil, I 
dreamt that I was with three of my friends; from 
whom, indeed, the thoughts of my heart, whether 
ſleeping or waking, are hardly ever divided; and 


that 
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that we were ſtanding together in this very place. 
On a ſudden, we ſaw a female figure before us; 
ſuch a figure as we have often obſerved in an- 
cient ſculptures or paintings, repreſenting the 
Dea Roma. She was ſitting by this fountain. 


Sys appeared; but not, as in the times of 
Virgil and Auguſtus, enthroned like the tower- 
crowned Cybele ; 


Qualis Berecynthia mater, — 
Leta Deum partu, centum complexa nepotes, 
Omnes celicolas, omnes fupera alta tenentes : * 


She appeared, as in the gothic ages; proſtrate ow 
the ground; deſpoiled of all her ornaments; and 
weeping over her dying children, her ſciences 
and her arts. 


IN vain was ſhe endeavouring, like the Medi- 
cean Niobe, to ſave from the deſtroyers ſome one 
of theſe, her numerous and beauteous offspring. 
Some one of theſe, ſhe ſaid, may be ſtill a con- 
ſolation to me, amidſt the ruin of all my wealth 
and power. 


Hu Ae TEU TE CE 
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WE ſtood for ſome time lamenting over her; 
when we heard behind us a ſound, as if of the 
ſtring of a harp. I thought at firſt that it had 
been the harp of Spencer +; but, on turning round, 
we perceived to our great ſurprize, that the ſound 
proceeded from within the ſhaft of the obeliſk ; 
the top of which ſeemed juſt at that time to be 
illuminated and gilt by the rifing ſun. This ſound 
was ſucceeded by a voice, which ſeemed allo to 
proceed from within the ſame obeliſk ; but which 
was far more clear and diſtin, than what ever 
was feigned to iſſue from the ſtatue of Memnon t. 


& LAMENT not,” it ſaid, “ the fall of Rome, that 
proud, but now humbled city: lament not her, 
„ though once the patroneſs of learning. Even 
* Thebes is fallen, that far more glorious city; the 
„ ſeat of the great Hermes, and the original 
& ſource of all ſcience to mankind. 


* See the Hecuba of Euripides, | 
0 Vide Spencer's Poem on the Ruins of Rome, and of 
ime, 

The ſtatue of Mennen, which is ſtill remaining near 
T bebes, is fabulouſly ſaid to have ſpoken every morning, as 
ſoon as the rays of the riſing ſun ſtruck on it's head. Strabo, 
who pretends that he heard it, ſays, the ſound was like that 
of the ſtring of an harp, 


6 YET, 
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& VET bewail not the fall either of Thebes or 
© Rome. Lift up your eyes to a view of the hiſ- 
ce tory of the whole world in general: and then 
&« fall proſtrate before Him, whoſe awful name 
ce was, in our language, concealed, under that of 
& the divine and immortal Os ix Is. Thankfully 
« adore His Providence; by which ſcience has 
& not been always partially confined to one or two 
te countries, but has in various ages been appoint- 
ed to viſit and bleſs various regions: and thus, 
% perhaps, before the conſummation of all things, 
& will have viſited and illuminated in it's turn 
& every country on the face of the earth. Even 
eas that moſt glorious emblem of knowledge, the 
& Sun, to whom, and to philoſophic literature, 
ce this obeliſk, of which 7 am the Genius, ſtands 
“% conſecrated, has, before the completion of it's 
* annual courſe, diſtributed an equal quantity of 
& light to the nations of every climate; from the 
e equator to both the poles. 


& O THAT it were permitted me to remove the 
« yeil that covers the face of the great 7/is; or 
ce to explain to you certain fragments of the wil. 


e dom of Egypt! 


«Bur I, it is true, am the inferiour and junior 
& one of all the genii, who preſide over the great, 
« obeliſks at Rome. Much more properly might 

Vol. II. * 6&2. Xefnr 
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& I refer you for ſuch inſtruQtion to the genius of 
&« the Lateran, or Rameſſean obeliſk, which is 
& coeval with the fall of Troy; or to the elder 
genius of the Vatican, the work of the ſon of 
& Sefoftris : or, rather, to that obeliſk, which is 
&« by far the moſt noble and ancient of us all; 1 
© mean my fellow-traveller, and now near neigh- 
& bour in this Campus Martius, the obeliſk of 
te the great Scſoſtris himſelf, 


% As for my own age, I cannot pretend to any 
& great antiquity, being hardly more than twenty- 
„ four hundred years old; which is equal to be- 
„ tween ſeventy and eighty of your tranſitory ge- 


„ nerations. Yet, ſhort as my experience hath 


& been, my hiſtory may be inſtructive, at leaſt 
& to you, O ye children of yeſterday ! 


c I was born in the dregs of time: in the 
“ laſt age of the long egyptian hiſtory. If my 
% memory fail me not, it was in the reign of 
te Pſammiticus or Amaſis, nearly coeval with 
& ſome of the firſt kings of Rome, that I came 
& out of our common mother's womb, the ancient 
ee cavern of the granite rock of Syene. 


I was formed into my preſent ſhape by di- 
& reftion of the inhabitants of the neighbouring 


6 * ſacred iſland; the iſland of Phile, famous for 
66 the 
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& as my ſides were adorned with theſe ſacred cha- 
ie raQers, that ſtill remain ſo-freſh, I was float- 
te ed down the Mile from the cataracts to thoſe 
&© level meadows of Heliopolis, which are at pre- 
« ſent the ſuburbs of Grand Cairo. At Helio- 
« polis I ſtood no more than ſix or ſeven centu- 
&« ries, being removed thence to Rome, where 
J have been now ſcarce eighteen hundred 
* years. 


* HAvIN been originally conſecrated to phi- 
&« loſophic literature, it has been my chief plea- 
& ſure to contemplate the variations, the riſe, and 
« the decline of ſcience, in the various pjaces 
« and various ages of =p life. 


Ax my firſt voyage from Syene to Heliopolis, 
« I remember, that, in paſſing by Thebes and 
«* Memphis, I heard much complaint of the de- 
« cline of wiſdom and virtue in Egypt; and many 
« prognoſtications, too ſoon fatally verified, were 
tc announced, portentous of the ſpeedy fall of 
te that great ſtate: that ſtate, which, in the glory 
te of the antiquity of it's hiſtory, in the glory of 
« it's univerſal reputation for wiſdom and learn- 
ing, and particularly, it's peculiar honour in 
60 the i invention of all arts and ſciences, was far 
T 2 ſuperiour 
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60 ſuperiour to any other country, * the ſun 
& ever ſaw. ' | 


/  Raupes, Reupe, AtyvnlG», y Wpeaon e. 


Ox my arrival at Heliopolis, I was viſited 
& and attentively viewed by the learned men of 
« ſeveral foreign regions, who were then travel- 
& ling in Egypt. | FEIS 


& Tos travellers, who were come from the 
& Euphrates, and were natives of the Eaſt, ſpoke 
& as the egyptians did of the decline of literature 
& in their countries. Whereas other ſtrangers, 
&« from the North and Weſt, three particularly I 
& remember, whoſe names were Thales, Solon, 
& and Pythagoras, joyfully expreſſed their hopes, 
6 that ſcience was ariſing in Greece and it's colo- 
& nies. It was at that time, indeed, that the 
&* :onzans began to have acceſs into Egypt; and 
„ thence derived their ann, aſtronomy, 
and geometry. 


& Tux ſame obſervation J heard in ſucceeding 
& ages ſtill more and more confirmed, by the con- 
„ yerlation of ſeveral A vw during the 


* Vide ä lidis, apud Diodorum Siculum. - . 
ce per ſian 
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& 4erfian government, viſited the banks of the 
& Nie: particularly Herodotus and Hippocrates, 
& Eudoxus and Plato. How often did this laſt 
te great man walk round my baſis, meaſure my 
&« ſeyeral proportions, and diligently ſtudy all the 
& philoſophical inſcriptions on my ſides ! 


ce TE viſits of theſe illuſtrious grecians were 
© my greateſt comfort during the firſt three cen- 
« turies of my life; moſt part of which time was 
& paſſed under the perſian government. How fre. 
& quently did I then wiſh for ſome athenian 
«© ExzxTovrop©», or ſome vaſter veſſel, ſuch as were 
te afterwards ſeen in Egypt, under the reigns of 
ic the grecian kings, to remove me to their 
& country, then the moſt glorious ſeat of ſcience; 
& and to place me in the grove of A cademus ; or 
tc before the temple of the goddeſs of Wiſdom, in 
& the Acropolis; or in ſome other ſacred or philo- 
& ſophic part of that famous'city of A egyptian 
& Cecrops! 


% UNEXPECTEDLY, a great revolution hap- 

& pened, in learning as well as in empire. Egypt 
« was delivered from it's per tan tyrants, the ſuc- 
6 ceſſors of the accurſed Cambyſes; and Greece 
c was torn in pieces by the ſucceſſors of Alexander 
& the Great. All it's arts and ſciences fled then 
T: 3 6 for 
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ce for refuge, as it's gods did formerly Curing 
& the wars of wo U 8 5 


4 s in gremium, latebraſugue lame 
6 Nil * - | 


& EG YPT, their original parent, became now 
te their protefreſs; and the Plolomies, in patro. 
&« nizing learning, began to rival the glories of 
te our ancient thebaic and See 1 | 


: & Wirn what pleaſure did I then * 
& ſee, on the banks of the Vile, the poetical Ara- 
ce us, Theocritus, and Callimachus ; and thoſe 
& far more exalted characters, Conon, Euclid, 
te and Archimedes! But above all, Demetrius 
tc Phalereus; the real author of the muſeum and 
& library of Alexandria, which dignified Egypt 
cc almoſt as much as that of Ofymanduas. Happy 
& Alexandria! if thy princes-had joined virtue 
& to their love of ſcience; and conſequently. had 
cc given ſtability to the happineſs of Sen 
& and cf their people. - 


- © War ſhould I relate what 1 ſaw, during the 
6& next five hundred years? Carried away captive 


* Vine, Ex, viii 713. 


& from 
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& from my native country, I had at leaſt the ſatis- 
« fation of entering Rome in the Auguſtan age, 
& when all the ſciences were here moſt flouriſhing. 


& I s00N found however, that human great- 
& neſs is equally ſhort and tranſitory, in all parts 
& of the earth: within ſome very few ages, know- 
edge declined, and power expired, here alſo, 


& But why ſhould I repeat, what is the ſubje& 
t of much melancholy meditation to all travellers, 
c who view here the mingled ruin of the arts of 
&« Egypt, Greece, and Rome; and ſometimes drop 
& a tear on the broken coloſſal ſtatues of the Tiber 
“and the Vile, which, not without reaſon, are 
& joined together, both on the Vatican and — 
& toline hills? 


& TR ſtorms, which laid waſte the roman 
te empire, came firſt from the north. I remember 
& the dreadful thunderings and blackneſs, with 
& which they approached this country, and 
& threatened it's deſolation! The land before 
& them was then beautiful, beautiful as the land 
& of Egypt: behind them, a howling wilderneſs ! 


% Soon the tempeſt became general. Alaric 
te burſt from the north. Not forty years after- 
6 wards came Genſeric, the revenger of old 

T 4 « Carthage, 
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er Carthage, from the ſouth. In the following 
& century, Totilas made a freſh irruption from 
& the north. | 


et How different were thoſe days of terrour and 
& of. darkneſs, from the calm and benign ſeaſons 
&« which ſhone upon this city in the Auguſtan 
&« age! | 


& In thoſe repeated hurricanes, or typhons, all 
& we, the egyptian obeliſks at Rome, excepting 
& the fortunate Vatican, bowed our venerable 
& heads to the duſt: like a grove of tall thebazrc 
c palms, torn up by whirlwinds, driving from the 
& deſerts of Lyb:a or Æthiopia. 


& WE lay buried, and, with us, all the arts 
& and ſciences of the weſt, for near a thouſand 
6 years,” 


Sou confuſion now roſe in my ideas, accord- 
ing to the uſual incoherency of dreams. The 
figure of the Dea Roma was vaniſhed from our 
ſight. The genius of the obeliſk ſeemed, how- 
ever, to be ſtill continuing his hiſtory, 


c DuriNc the long thouſand years of my in- 
6 terment, the chief remains of the learning of 
„ Europe were preſerved in it's native ſpot, the 
„ dominions 
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&« dominions of Greece. It was alſo ſome conſo- 
„lation to me in my grave to be informed, for 
te the race of the Genii communicate and receive 
& information by many methods inexplicable to 
“human ears, that, under the arabian caliphs, 
& the learning of Aſia and of Africa was then re- 
& viving in it's native ſeats; the banks of the 
& Euphrates, and of my beloved Nile. 


« Bur the violence of the uri arms drove 
& them all again weſtward. | 


&« Oy the revival of arts and ſciences in the weſt, 
% many of the egyptian obeliſks at Rome, aroſe 
«© again from the duſt, as if become the tal:/- 
& mans of ſcience for renovated Italy. 


„Wx were then re-placed by Sixtus Quintus. 
At that time I thought the Auguſtan age was in 
« ſome meaſure returned hither, I ſaw that pope 
e imitate Agrippa in the uſeful work of his foun- 
* tains and aquedutts, and in the noble ſtructure + 
&* of the dome of St. Peter's, built nearly with the 
fame dimenſions as thoſe of the Pantheon, I ſaw - 
5 him imitate Auguſtus, in adorning this city with 
“% various embelliſhments; and in forming that 
6 great repoſitory of literature at the Vatican, 
& which is almoſt. as famous in modern times, 

6 as 
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ce as were the Palatine or Alexandrian in former 


„ Bur now again I begin to hear of the de- 
te cline of ſcience in Italy. Science is ſaid to be 
« far more flouriſhing on the other fide of the 
& Alps, in ſome of your weſtern regions of 
c“ Europe: nay, it is ſaid to be likely to travel 
ce ſtill further weſtward; even to the diſtant 
& countries beyond the Atlantic ocean, which 
<& I ſuppoſe are the ſame with thoſe famous great 
& iſlands, about which I remember to have heard 
6& the prieſts of Sais diſcourſing with Plato. 


© Pzxnars, by ſome future generation, I ſhall 
& be removed from my preſent baſis; and em- 
& barked on a voyage to the ſhores of that weſtern 
& world; to adorn the ſtreets of ſome ſtately 
& city, the foundations of which are not yet laid. 


& Sou of the deſcendants of your great 
ct prand.children may perhaps ſee me there. But 
& your eyes, O ye preſent youthful generation, 
& will ſoon be cloſed. Your bones, with the 
4c coffins which fhall contain them, will be ſoon 
& reduced to duſt, Oh, how ſhort do the days 
of man appear to me! The time of your ex- 
* 1ſtence is as nothing.“ 


Tu 
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Tux genius of the obeliſk proceeded to ſome 
further refleQions on the brevity of human life. 


But I am not able properly to repeat them to 
the company. From my lips they would ſound 


merely like common-place reflections. As ſpoken 
by the obeliſt, you may imagine they had a much 
more powerful effect. 


CRITO'S pupil now rolled up his paper; and 
to prevent any compliments from his friends, who 
he knew would be partial in his favour, propoſed 
to ſtep into the carriage * 


Tur young nobleman told the coachman to 
drive to the church of St. Lorenzo, 


In their way to that part of the Campus Martius, 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen converſed much 
with his noble friend, on the ſucceſſive riſe and 
fall of many ſeats of ſcience, Thebes, Memphis, 
Alexandria, Babylon, Athens, and Rome: not 
without beſtowing on his own country the fond, 
patriotic wiſh, Eſto perpetua! Words worthy to 
be the dying ſpeech of every good man. 


Hz was repeating them with an emphatic 
warmth, when the coach ſtopped. Crito then led 
the company into a {ſmall back area, where they 
ſaw that famous obeliſk, to which, as to an eter- 


nal 
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nal monument, the great Seſoſtris, in ſome mea- 
ſure, conſigned the hiſtory of his glory; inſcribing 
upon it the extent of his empire, and the number 
of his tributary nations. They ſaw it, over- 


OT turned; broken in ſeveral fragments; half co- 


vered with filth and rubbiſh; omni inguinatum 
contumelia*; and proportionately, in as low a 
ſtate of ruin and humiliation, as the glory of. it's 
founder was ever exalted: that proud and inſo- 
lent man, who ſo pong? ſtyled himſelf xing 7 
| W and lord of lords! 

Two of it's ſides are intirely maimed and obli- 
terated by fire ; injuries repeatedly received in 
the times of Cambyſes, Totilas, and Robert of 
Normandy. On the other two ſides, and on it's 
top, are ſeveral inſcriptions and figures, which 
may juſtly be thought the moſt ancient ſculptures 
now extant. in the whole world tf. They are of 
ſuch excellent workmanſhip, as plainly to demon- 
ſtrate, that the greek and roman art of ſculpture 
was founded on the primeval arts of Egypt. Theſe 


. 88 I. ii. 21. 

+ The extreme antiquity of this obeliſk will appear to 
the reader in a ſtronger light, when he recolle&s, that it 
was hewn into it's preſent ſhape before any of the pyramids 
were built. From Pliny's account, this obeliſk was the 
work of Sęſeſtris: and according to all the greek hiſtorians, 
Seſaſtris was prior in antiquity to Cheops, Cephren, or any 
of the builders of the pyrami ON 


figures 
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figures and inſcriptions have been, for many cen- 
turies paſt, utterly unintelligible. 


Tas ſame fate attends all the other monuments 
in Upper Egypt. For though their materials and 
fabric ſeem capable of an eternal duration, yet 
owing to this defect, they have not been able to 
preſerve with certainty even the names of moſt of 
their founders. —Theſe were the reflettions of 
the young nobleman. OT Ld 


Pe:RrHAPs, added he, the time may come, when 
the latin inſcription, which Auguſtus has engraved 
on the baſis, and which ſeems as freſh as if the 
ſculptor had finiſhed it but laſt week, will be 
found as unintelligible as theſe hiero phie cha- 
ratters*, 


Wu the young nobleman was expreſſing 
theſe ſentiments, Crito ſtood for ſome time in 


filence, fixing his eyes on the vaſt ruins of the 


ſhaft of the obeliſk. 


Is not this, ſaid he, a ſtrong emblem of the va- 
nity of the greateſt human grandeur? Such is be- 
come e the monument and memorial of the — 


be This 3 is to the DE effect as that on the baſis 
of the obeliſk at Porta df Pepolo, mentioneg 1 in p. 270, of 

this rdlume, | 
of 


{> Mo 3 4 s e 
3 *% "FE 8 q = - * — . 
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of kings. How awful is this ſpeQacle! and how 
inſtruQtive, .not only to the philoſophic moraliſt, 
but even to the moſt humble and mortified ſaint! 


* Oh, ſons of earth ! attempt ye flill to riſe 

By mountains pil'd on mountains to the ſkies? 
Heav'n ſtill, with laughter, the vain toil ſurveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe *. 


Bur what,—continued he, after another ſhort 
but ſolemn pauſe, - what has become of the empire 
of Egypt itſelf? | = 


Ruins, like this obeliſk ; and fallen, never 
do riſe again. 


Ax example for ever to mankind, that no ex- 
cellence of ſituation, for Egypt was almoſt ag 
well fituate as any z/land ; no degree of popu- 
louſneſs or power, of wealth or ſcience, is able 
to ſecure a nation from ruin and perpetual ſervi- 
tude ; whenever the people, as was the caſe in the 
decline of Egypt, ſhall for the love of luxury quit 
the love of virtue; whenever it's governors ſhall 
think wiſdom to be conſiſtent with ſelf-intereſt and 
pride: thus deſpiſing Gop, and injuring man- 
kind; inſtead of labouring with joy to be the be- 


* Porz's un on Man, ep. iv. 


nefators 
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nefactors of their fellow-creatures, and the duti- 
ful ſervants of their great and common CREATOR. 


SAYING this, Crito looked with his uſual kind- 
neſs on his pupil, and repeated to him the follow- 
ing moſt poetic lines of the hebrew prophet ; leav- 
ing. him to judge, which of the great modern 
cities of the world might moſt ſuitably bear their 
n 


Art thou better than the 1 * of 8 
She that was ſeated among the waters? 

The river of Egypt was her defence: 

The ſea was her dominion and riches. 

Lybia and Africa were her helpers: . 

AÆthiopia and Egypt were her infinite ftrength. 
Vet even ſhe went into captivity: 

Even ſhe was deſtroyed utterly *. 


O wy dear pupil, though I am no prophet, let 
me contemplate, in imagination, the probable hiſ- 
tory of future ages. | 


Two thouſand years hence, ſome foreigners 
will perhaps be going up the Thames, in ſearch of 
antiquities; in the ſame manner as Norden lately 
went up the Nile. 


See Nasen lil, 8—10. 


SAlt ine 
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SAILING by the ruins of Greenwich, they will 
look to Flamſtead's hill; they vill recolle& the 
name of Newton, and of other ancient engl 
aſtronomers: How is this iſland degenerated ! they 
will perhaps add. It has not at preſent one ſchool 
of mathematics, or f natural ue, in any 
/ it's, * 


Row1Nc "wo along the wide-ſpread deſolation 
of London *, they will paſs through ſome arches 
of it's broken bridges, ſtanding in the middle of 

the ſtream. On the graſſy ſhore, they will view, 
with admiration, the ſtill remaining portico of St. 
Paul's, and perhaps one of the towers of Meſtmin- 
fter Abbey. They will land there; and be ſhown 
the pool of water, where Weſtminſter Hall, and 
the Parliament. Houſes ſtood. They will inquire 
in vain for St. James's palace. On ſearching for 
it in a wrong place, they will accidentally diſco- 
ver the portico of St. Martin's, then again in the 
Fields: they will find it's columns, half aner 
in = carth. 


WY they continue their voyage up the Thames, 
they will pals cloſe by the once elegant fituation 
of the brick palace at Hampton-Court, without 


* Londinium,—copid negotiatorum, et commeatuum, maxi- 


md celebre, Seo Tecit, Annal. lib, xiv, c: 38s 


knowing 
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knowing it. Advanced ſome” leagues farther, 
they will ſee from their boat tlie ſtately remains of 
Windſor caſtle: but perhaps they will not ven- 
ture to land, for fear of falling into the hands of 
the wild inhabitants of the neighbouring woods. 
The ſame fear will damp their deſire, and deſign, 
of venturing ſo far as to the much-celebrated, but 
little known, ruins of Oxford. 


An» do you really think, replied the eldeſt of 
the young gentlemen, that the engli/h can ever 
grow as wild as the arabs, or the nub:ans ? 


Ir is by no means impoſſible, replied Crito. 
Length of time, and a variety of events, may 
gradually produce ſuch a change. The engli/k 
nation, two thouſand years hence, may very poſ- 
ſibly be in the ſame ſtate of ſavage barbariſm, in 
which it is ſaid to have been two thouſand years 
ago: 


Rurſus & in veterem fato revoluta figuram “*. 


Bur let us think of retiring to our lodgings. 
The ſun is ſet, and the dangerous evening damps 
of this country begin to make themſelves felt. 


* Vizeit, x. vi. 449. 
You 11. U Let 
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Let us take care, what care we can, of theſe 
our frail bodies. Notwithſtanding all our care, 
they will ſoon be diſſolved, as you my dear pupil, 
have reminded us, into their original duſt. 


9 4 


CHAP. 
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CHA p. III. 
TWENTY-FIRST DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


— — 


Cedes coemptis ſaltibus ; & domo, 
Villaque, flavus quam Tiberis lavit, 
Cedes, & extruflis in altum | 
Divitiis potietur heres. 
Diveſne priſco natus ab Inacho 
Nil intereſt, an pauper, & infimd 
De gente ſub dio moreris, 

Vidtima nil miſerantis Orci. 
Omnes eodem cogimur ; omnium 
Verſatur urna ; ſerils o 

Sors exitura. ? 
| Hon Ar. Carm. lib ii. od. g. 


Tas E ee of Auguſtus was s built! in the 
campus Martius: fronting, though at ſome diſ- 


tance, the Pantheon of Agrippa. It was of a 
circular ſhape, and nearly of the ſame fize with 


that noble temple. 


Tur walls, though not the roof, of this mau- 
ſoleum are ſtill remaining, The circular ſpace 
Us Voichin 
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within the walls is one hundred and ſeventy feet 
in diameter, and at preſent forms a garden, filled 


with orange trees and other fragrant evergreens. 


Is this garden Crito was ſitting with his pupil 
on the morning of june igth, and attending to him 
as he read the above lines of Horace; when, ſee- 
ing the two other young geptiemen enter the gate, 
he roſe to meet them. e 

BEroxx the company began their uus morn- 
ing lecture, they took ſeveral turns 5c at 
around and acroſs the garden, 


Ar r ER ſome agreeable talk on various ſubje lis, 
Crito's pupil led their attention to che beauty of 
the flowers and ſhrubs among which they were 
walking.—Theſe, ſaid he, are at preſent the only 
ornaments remaining of this imperial mauſoleum, 
Perhaps ſome of theſe plants may be the deſcen- 
dants of thoſe, which flouriſhed here in the time 


of Strabo®.-' Such chearfully-looking plants and | 


flowers ſeem, indeed, no imptoper NES een 
For the manſions of death. enden 32061 


„ 
7 K* i . ; # © 24 0 
* Fry: E 18107119 


I nave a 8 while walking in the 


neat church. yard belonging to * father's village, 
* N To MaugoAzs n$2Avuevoy, | em ap. Aruxoxits 


mere. - Lib. v. p. 236 
that 
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that it js right to take ſuch methods of abating the 
gloomineſs of the grave, and of ſoftening it's na- 
tural horrours. 


* 
. ©, — 5 


Tursz a pt. theſe e e 
laurels, may be. conſidered, as if planted here on 
purpoſe to ſtand emblems of the memory of the de- 
parted. They may be. conſidered alſo, as repre- 
8 the Ss of the foul. 


I coviD vim, my dear pupil, replied Crito, 
that among your poetic.works at Rome, you would 
favour,.me with an ode to. Euthanaſia; or, if 
you have a mind to expreſs that. idea by another 
phraſes the Genius Good death, | 


| Weir TH ; hin to a in general, Horace 
will ſuggeſt to you ſeveral elegant refleQions ; 
though I do not ſuppoſe, you will chooſe to fol- 
low his train of thought, in the inferences which 
he uſually draws from thoſe 8 


| You may find other claſſical aſſiſtance. Virgil 
ſometimes conſidered death in a much better light 
than Horace: for, notwithſtanding Horace's many 
ſocial virtues, Virgil was, certainly, a much bet- 
ter man, , You will recollect, J am ſure, with plea. 
ſure, thoſe lines of the, fourth Aneid, in which 
3 Iris 
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Tris is deſcribed, as engaged in the e and 
gracious office of the genius of death. | 


Tum Juno omnipotens, longum miſerata dolorem, 
Dificileſque obitus, Irim demifit Olympo, 
Ouæ luftantem animam, nexoſgue reſolveret artus.— 
Ergo Iris, croceis per cœlum roſcida pennis, 

Mille trahens varios adverſo ſole colores, 

Devolat, & ſupra caput aſtitit: Hunc ego Diti 
Sacrum juſſa fero, tegue iſto corpore ſolvo®, 


Vo will wiſh, for the ſake of greater pro- 
priety in this paſſage, that Dido's life had been 
more virtuous, and her death in particular much 
more holy, In ſuch a caſe, this beautiful deſcrip- 
tion of [ris would have anſwered your ideas of a 
guardian angel, deſcending from heaven, to re- 
leaſe a ſoul ſtruggling in the laſt agonies of mor. 
tality, and to diſengage her from the incumbrances 
of duſt, 


InDzzD, when you contemplate thoſe conſo- 
lations and overflowing joys, that make the hour 
of death moſt ſweet to good men; you will diſdain, 
I ſhould apprehend, to draw up your ode in the 
mean ſtyle of heathen poetry. You will much 
more gladly follow the ſoaring ideas of ſome 
chriſtian writers: you will dedicate your ode, 


#  Anzip Ii iv. 69g. 
| | not 
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not to the Genius, but to the Angel of good 
death. 2 0 th; Hancke 


You will paint that angel deſcending, in ra- 
diant ſplendour, to viſit the couch of the expir- 
ing ſaint. You will place around that couch 
Charity, Hope, and true Faich, wich her vifto- 
rious croſs: : ATCA * 


ea ſola voluptas, 
Solamenque mali. Ht 
/ENE1D., iii. 660. 


You will perhaps attempt to deſcribe the de- 
parting ſpirit, as juſt freed from the fleſh, and 
following this bleſſed company in their re- aſcent 
to heaven, You'may form ſome happy and pious 
ideas, fitted for the purpoſe, from that picture, 
which- our noble young friend lately taught us to 
admire in the Capitoline gallery; the Anima Beata 
of Guido v. | Dr 


I sHovLD be very glad, replied the modeſt 
youth, to obey your commands. But the ſubze& 


Le dein de la figure eff de la plus grande correftion. Sur 
fon viſage brille cette ſerenite, cette douce ſatitfaction, que Por 
doit eprouver aux approches d'un bonheur inalterable.—-C':f 
une des compoſitions les plus ſgavantes du Guide -I 'action en 

eft tres ſimple, & en nine tems tres-poetique. | 
ah Abbe Richard, vol. vi. p. 27. 


v4 is 
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is too good, and too great. I cannot venture 
upon it. Such an ode would be a very proper 
concluſion and crown to the labours of a pious 
gray: headed poet; whoſe long life has been ſpent 
in following the dictates of true faith and charity, 
and in looking forward to it's end with devout 


hope. But I am neither worthy nor capable of 


the grand employment. It is much better to be 
ſilent, than to talk of ſo important a topic in 
a trifling. and improper manner, as I nana; 
— = 

Taz N now ſat down near a ſpreading 
orange tree. They admired. it's beauty. The 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen began to make a 
compariſon between this plant, the branches of 
which were loaded at once with the productions 
of all che ſeaſons in the year, buds, flowers, and 
fruit ; and this mauſoleum, which has the honour 
of containing the remains of many worthies, who 
died young, middled-aged, and old, in all the 
. ſeaſons of hyman life, 


Mart is it for you, my dear young. friends, 
replied Crito, that there are none of theſe pro- 
dudtions, whether on the tree, or gathered, ſweeter 
than the bud. Marcellus's virtue, both in life and 
death, was full as ſweet and lovely as even that of 
Agrippa en 

MARCELLUS. 
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a . +. 


- MARCELLUS. 


Nor love thy life, nor hate: But what thou liv'ſt, 

Live welle How _ or ſhort,” permit to heav'n.: 
85 11. ann L. b. xi, l. 353. 

T ae 1d hfo v 

Mikercri Us; nephew 1 T61-in-faw of 
Auguſtus, and his declared ſucceſſor in the impe- 
rial throne of Rome, was ſuddenly removed by 
death, from all this poſſeſſion and proſpett of 
grandeur. He was cropped in the very flower of 
is . when ſcarce twenty 24 or's age. 
| ' 
Yer had he made ſo good an uſe of his'time, 
as to have then already gained the affection and 
_ eſteem of mankind, to a very conſiderable de- 
gree. 2888 
Fox, during the age of Auguſtus, which was 
certainly in ſome reſpeAs a very ſplendid epoch 
of the yoman hiſtory, although ſeveral truly great 
characters appeared; of whom ſome, and in par- 
ticular, Agrippa, may more juſtly demand our 
admiration ; yet none of them has been regarded, 
either in that or in ſucceeding times, with ſuch 
general 
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general love, as the memory of this amiable young 


AMOR ERAT POPULI ROMANT. 


Ix a courſe of reflection upon the amiable cha- 
rater. and immature fate of Marcellus, I have 
often, ſaid the young nobleman, recollected prince 
Henry, elder brother of Charles the Firſt. —Ex- 
cuſe the intruſion, which yourſelf occaſioned : 


pray proceed. 


Ix meditating on the charafter of Marcellus, 
replied Crito, I alſo have often recollected ſome 
modern characters: particularly one of a young 
nobleman of my acquaintance. May his life be 
much longer than that of Marcellus : but may he 
continue to reſemble him in every other particu- 
lar! 


MARCELLUS'S perſon was naturally very 
beautiful: it was improved in gracefulneſs as well 
as ſtrength, by his perfection in all youthful exer- 
ciſes: but his mind was ſtill more great and no- 
ble. Animoalacer erat: ingenio potens. 


Tus x qualifications however, whether of body 
or of underſtanding, were but trifling, in com- 
pariſon 
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pariſon with thoſe of his heart. Adoleſcens patiens 
erat laboris ; voluptatibus aliens : frugalitatis & 


continentiæ in iliis, aut annis, aut * non 


med ioc riter admirandus. 


Art his aRtions were full of wiſdom, of cou- 
rage, of modeſty, of affability, of kindneſs, 


TitnEg was nothing, 1438 kind or Sie 
which the ſubje&s of Auguſtus did not hope, from 


the government of Marcellus. Fortunæ erat, in 


quam alebatur, * 


No e dat hie bier was followed by ſuch 
e * 


Mater Oftavia ne ſinem, per omne vite ſue 
iempus, flendi gemendique fecit. Lugubrem veſ- 
tem nunguam depoſuit. Intenta i unam rem (me- 
moriam ſcilicet cariſſimi ſilii & toto animo aſſiæa, 
lalis per omnem vitam fuit, qualis in funere. 


Bur Auguſtus ſuffered by this great loſs in a 
double capacity; as a relation, and as a roman. 


In Marcellum enim Auguſtus incumbere cæpe- 
rat ; in Marcellum onus imperii reclinare. La- 


turus enim erat Marcellus quantumcunque illi 


avunculus imponere, &, ut ita dicam, med: ficare 
voluiſſet, 
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volui ſſet. Bene enim en nulli _—_— ponders 
JE 1 

Turs e was drawn by the pen of Se- 
neca*, many years after the death of Marcellus ; 
ata time, when no temptation could poſſibly exiſt, 
for any court-flattery'to his memory. It greatly 
confirms the truth of many paſſages, which we 
find in the poets of the 75 ee ge _—_ to 
| IA} * | F; 

1 REMEMBER . * ad! in I ks 
of Horace. Perhaps there may be ſome alſo in 
Ovid. Virxil; as my pupil thinks, : ſeems to have 
ſhadowed out the amiable character of Marcellus, 
under thoſe of Pallas and Euryalus. However 
that may be, he certainly introduces a very ſtrik- 
ing and noble panegyric on his memory, in thoſe 
famous verſes of the fixth Æneid. They ſeem, 
indeed, to have breathed no leſs the ſpirit of lin- 
cere grief, than of the ſweeteſt poetry. | 


Tux deep fortiny of Auguſtus ſeems juſtly de- 

pitted by.the language of Anchiſes, in the lines 

that follow: 
Manibus . lilia giants 

Pur pureos —_— flores, anima ue nepotis 


enn 'Conſol,' ad Martiam, 


His 
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His ſaltem accumulem oaks 8 dne inani 


Munere *. £10 Y ( » 5 4 . 4 #34659 * * 
HHS. 


AUGUSTUS, ctw © Mankind * 


wich the moſt; ſolemn. funeral rites“ He bimſelf 
ſpoke the funeral. oration; aon guidem ſolitd ſud :. 


promptd ac profluents eloquentiat;' for, doubtleſs, . - 
it was interrupted. by frequent ſighs and groans, 
riſing no leſs from the ſurrounding multitude, than 


from the orator's own breaſt. OY q 

AUG US TUS then, with his own hands, placed 
the urn in this mauſoleum, He had eretted this 
beautiful ſtructure for the reception of the urns of 
his family, and friends. He in particular had 


declared, chat he would not, even after his lab. 5 


be ſeparated from thoſe two perſons, Agrippa. and 


Marcellus, whom in his life-time he bad ſo hight - 


eſteemed, and ſo tenderly loved z. 


* : ” 
Th, « 9 * * * 1 ® 4 | 114 4 T 
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'T as eldeſt of the young gentlemen now fixed | 


his eyes on the ground, and ſeemed, for a a 


abſorpt in a train of recollection. „A. 
„ Enxzid vi. v. 883. = 
+ Facit. Annal. lib, xiii, c. 3. 5 
. See Dio. p. 541. 8 
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Pax po me, faid he, for interrupting you, by 
the introduttion of a topic, in ſome meaſure fo- 


reign to your preſent diſcourſe. Voltaire, in that 
| rt of his Henriade, where he defcribes the Tpirit 
f St. Lewis ſhowing to Henry the Fourth the 
yet unborn heroes and worthics of the french na- 
| tion, has cloſely imitated the paſſage you bave 
quoted from Virgil, and very properly applied 
It to that amiable young prince, the 4. of Br 
3 


Duel e ce jeune prince, en qui la majefle - 
Sur ſon viſage aimable eclate ſans fierte? 
D'un ail d'tndifference il regarde le trone. 
Ciel! quelle nuit ſoudaine & mes yeux Penvironne? 
La Mort autour de lui vole fans Sarreter: 
1t tombe aux pieds du trone, ttant pret diy monter. 

O mon fils ! des frangois vous voyez le plus juſte: 
Les cieux le formeront de votre ſang auguſte. 
Grand Dieu! ne faites-vous que montrer aux hu- 

Mains 
Cette fleur paſſagere, ouvrage de vos mains ? 
Helas! que weit point fait cette ame vertueuſe ? 
La France, ſous ſon regne, eit ẽtẽ trop heurcuſe. 
{1 eũt entretenu labondance & la paix: 

Mon Als! A eut compte es jours par ſes bienfaits. 
It eit aime ſon peuple. O jours remplis d'alarmes ! 
Q combren les frangois vont repandre de larmes, 


Quand 
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Quand ſous la meme tombe ils verront reunts 
Et lepouæx & la 8e & la mere & le l 


| Wares I was at Paris I took Gand 
ing airings in my chaiſe, towards Vincennes and 


St. Denis: and in thoſe excurſions read over theſe. 


lines of Voltaire ſo often, as to imprint them tho. 
roughly on my memory. 


LOUIS le Grand is ſaid to have been, in ſeve- 
ral reſpe&s, a ſecond Auguſtus. They were both 
examples, indeed, of the vanity and weakneſs of 
the greateſt human grandeur. | Louis ſtrongly re- 
ſembled Auguſtus in his family misfortunes, at 
that melancholy time eſpecially, when fo many 
funeral cars cloſely followed each other along the 
avenue to St. Denis; bearing the beloved duke 
of Burgundy, and many others of the royal family. 


Pau me, ſaid Crito, to read to you, from 


my paper of notes, ſome elegant verſes of Albtno- 


vanus, relative to theſe misfortunes of Auguſtas. 
Far am I from recommending his poem in gene- 
ral to your peraſal, for the flattery of ſome parts 
of it is even impious, but only ſome extracts 
from it, They ſeem to have been compoſed by 


Albinovanus, on this very ſpot, where we are now. 


converſing. 


* La eee Chant vii. v. 399, &c. 
| Condidit 
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Condidit As rippam quo te, Marcelle, ſepulchro, 
Et cepit generos jam locus ;fte A 
Vix poſito Agrippd tumuli bene janua clauſa 95 
Per ſicit oſicium funeris ecce ſoror. 
Ecce ter ante datis jaflura noviſſima Druſus 
A nagno lacrymas Ceſare quartus habet. 
Claudite jam, Parce, nimiùm reſerata ſepulchra ! 
Claudite ! plus juſto jam domus ita patet. vi 


CRITO'S, pupil now roſe from his ſeat, and 
took a ſhort turn =P hunſelf 3 in the ee . 


„ nn | followed * EY 8 | 
my dear friends, ſaid he have we heretofore - 
ſurveyed together the ſepulchres of our engliſſi 
princes, in Weſtminſter Abbey ! How filently have 
we ſtood by the monument of Edward's royal 
conſort; or walked over the duſt of that excel- 
lent queen Matilda, who lies near Edward the 
Confeſſor's tomb; though without; any grave- 
| ſtone to mark the place! Surely not leſs pleaſing 
is the melancholy, which now overſpreads the 
mind, while thus we are recolleQing the; amiable 
characters of ſeveral perſons here interred: , I 
mean thoſe eminently virtuous. princes, . whoſe 
names you juſt. now mentioned; and who ſleep 
under the orange-trees, and beds of flowers, 
among which we are now walking. Let us not 
turvey this garden with a careleſs eye, or tread 

hy 


N 
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it inattentively. Who knows, but under theſe 
dew-beſprinkled violets, the good Octavia may 
be repoſing? if ſo, 


Gentle lady, may thy grave 
Peace and honour ever have! 


You remember, my dear friend, the deſcrip- 
tion of that beautiful myrtle, which is ſaid to 
| have flouriſhed from the tomb of Ar:/ſtonous® : 


perhaps, in ſome of theſe myrtles, the aſhes of 


Agrippa may really vegetate. 


Look again at that ſweet balf-opened roſe, to 
which you were juſt now ſmelling without crop- 
ping it : may it not have fixed it's root in the 
urn of a Druſus, or a Germanicus ? 


CRITO'S pupil now took out of his pocket a 
ſmall volume of engliſi poems, and read to the 
company the following lines: 


* See the charming adventures of Ariſtonont, which are 
generally printed at the end of thoſe of Telemachus. 

Une mirthe, d'une verdure & d'une odeur exquiſe, naquit au 
milieu du tombeau ; & eleva ſa tete touffue, pour couvrir les 
deux urnes de ſes rameaux, & de ſon ombre. Chacun wee ria, 
9 Ariſtonous, en recompenſe de ſa vertu, avoit ce change 
par les Dieux en un arbre fi beau. Sophronime prit ſoin de 
P arroſer lui- meme, & de Þ honorer comme une divinite, Cet 
arbre, loin de vieillir, ſe renouvelle de dix ans en dix ans; & 
les Dieux ont voulu faire voir par cette merveille, que la vertu, 


gui jette un fi doux parfum dans la memoire des hommes, ne 
meurt jamais. 
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Perhaps, unknowing of the bloom it gives, 
In yon. fair ſcyon of Apollo's tree | 
The ſacred duſt of young Marcellus Ives ! 
Pluck not the leaf: twere ſacrilege to wound 
Tu ideal memory of ſo ſweet a ſhade. 
In theſe ſad ſeats an early grave he found, 
And the firſt rites to gloomy Dis convey'd. 
Oh, loſt too ſoon ! Yet why lament a fate, 
By thouſands envy'd, and * heav'n Ewe” 


SUCH lamentations are \ freed very improper ; 
as I remember my parents mutually agreed, ſome 
years ago, when beginning to recover from their 
deep affliction, on the death of my younger bro- 
ther. „Man, ſaid my father, fitting near the 
good youth's picture, Man, ſhort ſighted as he 
is at beſt, ought ever to adore with reverence and 
thankfulneſs, the wiſe and gracious diſpoſals of 
Providence. We ſee, indeed, frequently re- 
moved from this world, in early youth, thoſe 
perſons, who ſeemed likely to do much good, 
and to enjoy great happineſs amongſt us. Yet, 
let us not complain. We are certain, that good 
perſons are much happier in the other world than 
in this; and we may be confident, that God will 
neyer want inſtruments of his beneficence here 


'* Und: V fel an diutigs illi wivere expedierit? An illi hac 
morte conſultum? SENECA, ad Martiam, 


| EVE below.” 
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below.” In ſaying theſe words, my dear father 
kindly took me and my little ſiſter in his arms. 


CRITO now caſt a look of affectionate tender. 
neſs on his pupil: How much more pleaſing, ſaid 
he, are your ideas, than thoſe on which I was 
ruminating ? 


I was imagining, that I jaw Auguſtus bear the 
urn of Marcellus into this mauſoleum. 


Win what earneſtneſs muſt Auguſtus then have 
ſecretly wiſhed, that he had lived, and that he had 
died, like Marcellus! How deeply, in the bitter- 
neſs of conſcience, muſt he then have reflected 


on the great difference of his own youthful years, 


from thoſe of his happy nephew? - 


Tus extreme wickedneſs of Auguſtus's youth 
muſt always have been a very heavy burthen on 
his mind. It is true, there were ſome allevia- 
tions of this conſcious weight: for it is allowed, 
that, during the laſt forty years of his life, he was 
diligent, and ſucceſsful, in doing good. 


SEVERAL political writers imagine, that the 
whole life of Auguſtus was ruled by one mean 
principle, the ſcheme of obtaining and ſecuring 
ta himſelf the ſoyereign authority: that the crimes 
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of his youth were perpetrated to obtain this power; 
and that the good works of his later years were 
performed merely to ſecure himſelf in it. But 
an eccleſiaſtic can ſcarcely be of that opinion : 
he cannot think it poſſible, that any man, en- 
gaged in a long courſe of beneficence, though 
perhaps he might enter on that courſe not from 
the beſt motives, ſhould be able to avoid being 
at length captivated by a fincere love of virtue, 
and converted to it from his heart. 


Wir pleaſure let us recolle& ſome of the 
many inſtances of beneficence, with which the 
years of Auguſtus's manhood and old age were 
adorned. | 


He encouraged population, that firft work of a 
good government. MNeceſſe eſt enim, ut naſcantur 
homines, priuſquam felices fiant. 


Hx was ambitious to ſupport the general peace 
of mankind. Janum quater clauſit. 


Hz wiſely placed the glory of his government 
in works of beneficence. Through how many 
cities have we travelled, which were built by Au- 
guſtus ! How often have we met with the remains 
of his other public ſtructures! Let us recollett 
what were our ſentiments on this ſubject, when at 
Treves: 
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Treves or Aug ſburg ; when at Autun or Turin ; 
and ſince our arrival in Italy, while travelling 
along the ſea coaſt near Rimini and Peſaro. 


In theſe great works of national utility, Au- 
guſtus ſeems to have imitated the generoſity and 
public ſpirit of his noble friend and counſellor, 


Agrippa. 


I REMEMBER, ſaid the young nobleman, ſome 
of the reflections, with which you favoured us in 
viſiting Auguſtus's bridge at Narni. You there 
compared Anguſius, in thoſe works, to a late 
emperor of China. 


TnarT chineſe emperor, replied Cr:to, was in 
ſeveral reſpects a very worthy prince: he was a 
protector of the chriſtians *. But let us at pre- 
ſent confine ourſelves to Auguſtus. 


Mucn of the felicity enjoyed by mankind, in 
this part of the world, during the reign of Au- 
guſtus, is doubtleſs to be attributed to his benefi- 


The emperor Cambi, who died in 1722, in his laſt teſ- 
tament congratulated himſelf on the vaſt ſums he, had ex- 
pended during his reign in making new canals, new dykes, 
new roads, and other public works, In looking over his 
accounts he had found, to his great joy, that the whole 
ſums he had expended on his own palace, did not amount 
to the hundredth part of what he had laid out in works of 
utility to his ſubjects. | 

Political Annals of abbe St. Pierre, 1725, 
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cent government. It conveyed many bleſſings | 
to the inhabitants of this city, and of the country 
at large; and probably, alſo, to all the provinces 
and allies of the roman empire. | 


Lr me with particular pleaſure obſerve, that 
Auguſtus enafted ſeveral laws, tending to the re- 
formation of manners : that he very diligently and 
mercifully himſelf adminiſtered juſtice: and that 
he was alſo very careful for the ſecurity of pub- 
lic plenty; according to that boaſted maxim of 
venetian policy: Giuſtitia ſempre in palazzo, e 
pane in piazza. | 

Trar Auguſtus greatly promoted literature, is 
perhaps, comparatively, but a tr:l:ng conſidera. 
tion. For as, in private life, it will be much 
more laudable for you, my dear pupil, to be daily 
employed in giving bread to the poor families of 
your neighbourhood, than to be amuſing yourſelf 
in your library, by the proſecution of any learned 
or elegant compoſition; ſo, amidſt the occupa- 
tions of a prince, the ſupport of public plenty is 
ten thouſand times more uſeful, and more truly 
honourable, than the patronage of learning. 


ly 


O entering this garden about half an hour 
ago, ſaid the young nobleman, I ſtopped for 
ſome moments to look at the antique ſtatue of 

Plenty, 
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Plenty, with her coruncopiæ, which ſtands by the 
door. My political friend, who was with me, 
thought that ſtatue very fortunately and properly 
placed at the entrance of Auguſtus's mauſoleum. 


I REMEMBER very well, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, turning to Cr:to's pupil, the 
venetian proverb, which your good tutor men- 
tions. I thought frequently of it during our 
voyage from Venice to Pola. 


How pleaſantly, replied Crito's pupil, did we 
paſs our time at Pola ! We ſat down, I remember, 
between the four columns of the portico of that 
temple, which is inſcribed ROMA & Auguſto 
Cefari, Patri Patric. You there employed an 
hour in peruſing, not without tears of pleaſure, 
the account given by Suetonius of the many teſ- 
timonies of ardent affettion, which Auguſtus re- 
ceived from his grateful people. The inhabitants 
of Rome, the buſy multitudes which then ſwarmed 
in the cities of Italy, and over every part of her 
fruftful hills and plains, all united in the love of 
their ſovereign. The other ſubjeQs of the roman 
empire, ſettled in the various parts of Europe, 
Aſia, and Africa, all joined their juſtly-merited 
thanks for his goodneſs, in bene gerenda, per ter- 
rarum orbem, Yepublicd. 


X 4 Tas 
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Tux navigators of the Mediterranean, replied 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, were not leſs 
ſenſible of the general happineſs. As the whole 
circuit of it's ſhores was then ſubje@ to Rome, 
and as the whole roman empire was then united in 
peace under Auguſtus, commerce conſequently 
had in general no enemy to fear. The fleets ſta- 
tioned by Auguſtus at Frejus, Miſeno, and Ra- 
venna, were always ready to ſuppreſs any unfore- 
ſeen troubles. 


Tu greateſt branch of the roman commerce 
was that with Egypt*. Auguſtus ſeems to have 
given peculiar attention to it's cultivation and 
improvement. I think Suetonius ſays, that Au- 
guſtus, in the laſt year of his reign, viſited the 
ſea- coaſt at Baiz and Puteoli. He went thither, 
perhaps, with ſome ſmall expectation, that the 
waters might be of ſervice to a conſtitution natu- 
rally weak; and then particularly enfeebled by a 
diſorder, which, together with the weight of years, 
was ſinking him to his grave. During his reſi- 
dence there, he muſt have found great amuſement 
in viewing the Lucrine port, and the haven near 
Miſeno, the works of his departed friend, Agrip- 
a; works, in which indeed they were both en- 
gaged, during "oy troubleſome times. But 


* See the late edition of Harris's voyages, book 1, chap. 2, 
ſeections 8, 9, 10. 


While 
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while Auguſtus was thus amuſing himſelf, a large 
ſhip from Alexandria came into the harbour with 
full ſails“. 


Tu crew, hearing that their emperor was then 
in that port, gladly ſeized this opportunity of ex- 
preſſing their loyalty and gratitude to him, under 
whoſe mild and wiſe government peace and com- 
merce had long flouriſhed. Per illum fe vivere: 
fer illum navigare; libertate atque fortunis per 


ulum frui. 


Wi ru what pleaſure muſt Auguſtus have liſtened 
to thoſe acclamations! With what ſparkling eyes 
muſt he have ſeen the mariners hanging garlands 
of flowers on the prow, on the poup, on all the 
maſts, and yard-arms of their veſſel; while the 
ſmooth haven of Baiz echoed to the ſound of 
their harps and flutes! From the deck a cloud 
of incenſe aroſe to heaven ; offered for the preſer- 
vation of their ſovereign's life, and for the long 
continuance of his benign reign. 


PAR DON me for troubling you with the repe- 
tition of this ſtory. Indeed, whenever I recol- 


In relation to the appearance of the alexandrian ſhips, 
when entering the harbour of Baie, ice Sexeca's Epiſt. 77. 

Gratus illarum {navium alexandrinarum)} Campanie aſ- 
peftus oft; omnis in pilis Puteolorum turba conſiſtit, Oe, 


lea 


© 
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le& it, I am ſenſible of freſh pleaſure. As an 
engliſi man, I find myſelf always peculiarly inter- 
eſted in the ſentiments of the ſea- faring part of 
mankind. 


Tux firſt time 1 read this ſtory was about two 
years ago, when I was at Margate, in the iſſe of 
Thanet; -attending my father, who was adviſed 
by his phyſicians to bathe there. 


I REMEMBER I then heartily wiſhed, that his 
majeſty, our late good old king, George II, had 
been at that time deſired by his phyſicians to viſit 
the ſame * 


Ir ſuch had been the caſe, his majeſty would 
perhaps have made uſe of that opportunity to viſit 
the grand newly eretted pier, on the neighbouring 
ſhore of Ramſgate. He certainly would have 
taken frequent airings on the cliffs between Mar- 
gate and the North Foreland ; and ſurveyed from 
them the wide-extended mouth of his Thames. 
Perhaps ſome large fleet of engliſh merchantmen 
might have then arrived from Aſia or America. 
Hearing that their goodold king was on that coaſt, 
they would have ſpread all their colours to the 
wind, founded their trumpets, and fired their 
guns. The crews would have ſaluted their ſove- 
reign with repeated cheers, Cheerful indeed 
| | had 


— 
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had been that ſound: the applauſes of a grate-- 
ful people would have been far more cordial 
to his royal breaſt, than any medicinal preſcrip- 
tion, 


Bur let me not longer interrupt you, con- 
tinued he, turning to Crito. You were ſpeaking . 
of the goodneſs of Auguſtus. I ſhould be ſorry, 
if I have hindered my friends from liſtening to any 
of your obſervations on ſo plealing a topic. 


Tux topic is indeed very pleaſing, replied Cr:to, 
after a ſhort pauſe; yet I mult add, that on fully 
conſidering the whole hiſtory of Auguſtus, there 
neceſſarily riſes one reflection; which is far from 
being equally agreeable, though it ſcems highly 
important and inſtructive. * 

. 


Trar part of Auguſtus's life, which is gene- 
rally conſidered as it's good part, comprehends, as 
was juſt now obſerved, about forty years: a 
ſpace of time equal to the whole rational and ac- 
tive life of the generality of mankind. 


Tu powers of Auguſtus for doing good far 
exceeded thoſe of the greateſt ſovereigns in mo- 
dern Europe. x: 


By 
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By a courſe of wiſe beneficence, fo long and 
fo powerfully exerted, it is natural to imagine, 
that Auguſtus muſt have acquired a very ſplendid 
name; a real and ſolid kind of glory “. 


Vr, ſurely, Auguſtus ought never to have 
entertained any hopes, that the horrid crimes of 
his youth, however atoned for in the ſight of 
heaven, could even by theſe means be totally ef- 
faced from the memory of men. Succeeding 
generations have looked, and will always look, on 
the hiſtory of his life, with hatred and deteſtation, 
though mixed indeed with admiration, and with 


pity. 


'Tr1s is a melancholy refleftion. The ſame, 
alas! ! is the caſe in private ſtations. The crimes 
of youth ſometimes continue as an indelible ſtain, 
throughout life: the beſt conduct in manhood 
and old age will not be ſufficient wholly to regain 
the favour of mankind. Yet let not ſuch perſons 
be too deeply diſpirited. Let them lay aſide in- 
deed all claims to reputation and honour ; but let 
them fervently, and without ceaſing, pray, that 
their penitence may at length be favourably ac- 
cepted by the moſt gracious and moſt merciful of 
all Beings. 7 


In relation to Avgu/tus's clemency, ſee Seneca, Lipfins's 
edition, p. 194, 196. 


CRITO 


5 
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C RITTO now turned his eyes ſuffuſed with tears 
towards his young companions. Happy, ſaid he, 
are you, my dear friends, who have it in your 
power to begin your lives in the beſt courſe of 
complete virtue; and thus to lay the moſt ſolid, 
and ample foundation, for the comfort, happineſs, 
and ſplendour, without a flaw, of whatever 
may be the remainder of your days: whether, 
by the mercy of heaven, you ſhall be removed 
ſoon to a better ſtate; or whether you may have 
it in your power, by a long life here, to add daily 
to the happineſs of others, and to your own vir- 
tues. 


O the whole, what ſhould be your higheſt 
wiſh? Firſt, that your youth may continue to be 
as virtuous as the youth of Marcellus; and then, 
that you may either add to it the goodneſs of the 
middle and latter years of Auguſtus; or elſe, die 
ſoon. May you die carly, rather than do any 
thing to ſtail your glory, and degrade your vir- 
tue! 


Death, if it fin and ſorrow thus prevent; 
Js the next bleſſing to a life well ſpent. 


My Tyre, wy Tyr”, QOcy xyvov oeBacs 
Lo TRUTYY vaepuy* RAN £4 BgoTwyu 
| Bæiuv 
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Bay «Þxvr©» mpoodev, N Torn?” ery 
Kun epaurw ovpPopas ary pevyy ®, 


* 6 


Tux company now walked out of the mauſo- 
leum; and ſtepping into their carriage, bid the 
coachman take them to Marcellus's theatre. 


Tu E preſent ſtate of the theatre of Marcellus 
is ſo very well known, to all perſons who have 
read any travels to Rome, or looked over a col- 
lection of prints repreſenting it's antiquities, that 
it is needleſs to. inſert here any deſcription of that 
grand ſtructure. | 


SUFFICE it to obſerve, that the young noble- 
man and the reſt of the company, 1n viewing it, 
frequently admired the beauty of it's architecture; 
but much more frequently thought of the merits 
of the virtuous prince, in whoſe honour it was 
ereQed. | 


* * 9325 


CRITO taking out his watch, and zeding it 
yet but early in the day, propoſed taking this 


Sor HO. Edip. Tyr, ver. 849. 


oppor- 


9 
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opportunity to viſit the arch of Druſus. It is 
ſituate, ſaid he, in a very remote part of Rome: 
but we are now half way on our road thither, 


Tux company readily agreed to the propoſal ; 5 
and proceeded on their morning ramble towards 
that arch, paſſing under the weſtern ſide of mount 
Palatine. ; 


Tu looked up with admiration to the pom- 
pous ruins of the imperial palace, 


Or how much ſorrow, ſaid Crito, was this Ba- 
latine hill the ſeat, in Auguſtus's time! How was 
the higheſt degree of human grandeur then em- 


bittered, by the moſt heart-felt diſappointment 


and grief! Under the repetition of how many do- 


meſtic misfortunes did Auguſtus there groan! You 


remember the flattering lines of Albinovanus. 
Cefaris adde domum : que certè funeris expers, 
Debuit humanis altior eſſe malis. 
Ile vigil, ſumma ſacer ille locatus in arce 
Res hominum ex tuto cernere dignus erat. 
Nec fleri ipſe ſuis, nec quenquam flere ſuorum ; 
Nec gue nos patimur vulgus & ipſe pati. 


Was this the caſe? Ah! no. Even his moſt ſevere 
enemies might have pitied him, while crying out, 
| AY 


/ 
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AY Oe F eyou@s F pea, ayau@- 7 avoreoda . 


BESIDE all other ſorrow, he ſaw his ſiſter, 
the excellent Octavia, die of long grief for the loſs 
of her beloved Marcellus : he ſaw his wife Livia 

burying her only good ſon, Druſus ; Druſus, who, 
next to Marcellus, is generally deſcribed to be one 
of the moſt amiable youths of his time, and the 
moſt deſervedly regretted by his family and coun- 
try: Tiberius, in the mean time, ſurviving Dru- 
ſus, for the puniſhment of his country, in the fame 
| manner as Julia, for that of her family, ſurvived 
. both Marcellus and Agrippa. 


Ar ſome diſtance from mount Palatine, be- 
tween the Cælian and Aventine hills, ſtands the 
arch of Druſus. It's top is overgrown with moſs 
and ſhrubs, but it's ſides are ſtill adorned with 
two rich marble columns. 


?? ö -- — ————— 


Tux young nobleman, in viewing this monu- 
ment of the memory of Druſust, recollected what 
he had heard and ſeen, relative to the ſaid roman 
prince, in his paſſage through Lorrain and France; 
particularly at Meiz and Lyons, At Metz, ſaid he, 


—— ——u— — — — a6 — <in. — 


* Hom. II. r. ver. 40. See alſo Saeton. in Auguſt, 65. 

+ Primum fuiſſe Druſum, cui mortuo arcus dicatus fit, obſervat 
| Noriſius, Cenotaph. Piſan. p. 412. ſq, See Reimar' edit. 
| of Dion Caff. p. 772. This arch is repreſented on ſome of 
| the medals of Dru/us, | 
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I think there are ſeveral beautiful remains of anti- 
quity, which are aſcribed to him : but it was at 
Lyons, that Druſus, by his moſt engaging behaviour, 
eſtabliſhed peace and tranquillity through all the 
extenſive regions of the gauls. It was at Lyons, 
then the capital and metropolis of that country, 
that he erected the famous monument of the 
concord of fixty gallic ſtates, and of his own 
dutiful reſpect to his father Auguſtus; I mean 
the altar and temple, built near the conflux of the 
Saone and Rhone®, 


Holland and the Low Countries, recollected the 
noble monument there remaining of Druſus's wil- 
dom, and greatneſs of mind; namely, the canal r, 


Of that ſtructure there are to this day remaining two 
ſtately columns of egyptian granite, They may be ſeen in 
the church of D*Exay, which ſtands near the point of the 
conflux; and probably on the very ſpot where the ancient 
altar of pouch was placed, Theſe two granite columns 
ſeem to be of the fame ſort and ſize with thoſe of Agrippa's 
portico, at the Pantheon : but they are now ſawn in ſunder, 
and divided into four pillars, which ſupport the ſmall 
dome of that church. As to their original form, poſition, 
and uſe, ſeveral medals may be conſulted, 


+ This canal extended from Jſeloort to Doeſdurg, an- 
ciently called Druſus's Burgh. It joined the Rhine to 
the el, as well as to many of the batavian lakes; and 
through them to the northern German ocean. It is not im- 
probable that Peter the Great, while in Holland, might at- 
tentively conſider this great work; and thence take 
the hint of ſeveral fimilar, and ill more noble deſigns, for 
uniting the rivers, lakes, and ſeas, in his own vaſt dominions. 


Vol. II. * which 
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- which this adoptive ſon of Auguſtus, with a truly 
imperial deſign, and'in the ſpirit of the ancient 


wiſdom of Egypt, cut through part of Holland, 
that beautiful European Delta. 


Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen, who had 
paſſed ſome time in Germany, particularly in the 
provinces on the Ruine, with pleaſure added, that 
above fifty german towns, which now cover the 
banks of that great river, all owe their foundation 
to the wiſdom of Druſus. They derive their origin, 
ſaid he, from the ſeveral ſtations, which Druſus 
prudently choſe for his encampments, in thoſe 
then wild and uncultivated regions. Such was the 
origin of Straſburg ; ſuch of Mentz. 1 remember 
ſeeing at Mentz the ruins of an ancient trophy, or 
cenotaph *, erected to the honour of Druſus. It 
ſtands on the higheſt ſpot of ground in the citadel, 
exactly fronting the conflux of the Rhine and 
Main. With great ſatisfaction I thence viewed 
the proſpect of that beautiful country, which 
is now the garden of Germany, watered by thoſe 
two noble rivers: a proſpea, I ſuppoſe, in fome 
meaſure analogous to that, which you, my noble 
friend, have ſeen from the hills at Lyons, | 


ag (Ace7®-) ri vv eee O. aur r Pur. 


Die Caſſius, lib. 55. p. 772. 


How 
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How happy is it, dear fir, continued he, turn- 
ing to Crito, when the deſolating operations of war 
are thus mixed and tempered with the works of 
peace : when, by the benevolence of Providence, 
ſo much good 1s produced, even in the midſt, and 
ſpringing, as it were, out of the greateſt evils! 
May ſuch be the. conſolatory conſequences of our 
preſent north american wars! May the britiſh ge- 
nerals in the New World become there the founders 
of as many cities, as Alexander, or his imitator Se- 
leucus*; as Auguſtus, or this his noble imitator 


Drufus, have been in the Old! 


Bur why am 7 thus talking? I am ſure, my dear 
ſir, that you have ſome paper on the character of 
Druſus, with which you intend to favour us: and 
where better than in this place? 


I nave indeed a very ſhort paper of notes on 
the ſubject, replied Crito; and I have brought you 
hither, I own, upon that account, But though 
this triumphal arch of Druſus be a proper objett 
for awakening our curioſity, in relation to his 
hiſtory ; yet the ſpot is by no means convenient 
for a ſtudious lecture. You ſee it ſtands on a 
great public road, | 


* Selencus built no leſs than forty cities in Aſa. 


1 2 Is 
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Ir you pleaſe, let us retire to your lodgings. 
We will return thither by the way of the temple of 
Minerva Medica. We ſhall have time enough 
before dinner for making that tour. 


* * * 


Tux company now turned down from the great 
road into the ſolitary rural lanes of the Cœlian 
hill. They paſſed by the ruins of that great 
aquedutt, which was built by a ſon of Druſus. 
They then croſſed over to the Eſquiline hill, and 
ſtopped at the door of a vineyard. 


Tux name of the vineyard is Galuzza ; being, 
moſt probably, a corruption and confuſion of the 
names of Caius and Lucius, the ſons of Agrippa, 
and grandſons of Auguſtus; to whoſe memory Au- 
guſtus here erected a baſilica, and a temple. 


Tuts temple, like ſeveral other buildings of 
the auguſtan age,—as the Pantheon, the Mauſo- 
leum, and the Hemicyclium of the Palatine Apollo, 
is in the form of a rotunda*®. It's moſs-grown 


* It is a decagon. It's circuit on the outſide is two 
hundred and twenty-five feet. In the walls between each 
angle are broad and deep niches for ſtatues, Here was 
found that ſtatue, which at preſent makes a principal orna- 
ment of the Giuſtiniaui gallery; the ſtatue of Minerva, with 
a ſerpent at her feet, | 


walls 
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walls and lofty roof are ſtill remaining, though 
much ſhattered in many places. 


Tu company entered this vineyard. In paſſing 
through one of it's walks, they looked down into 
the ſepulchral vaults of the Arrunt:an family: 
they then proceeded to the temple. In the centre 
of the temple they found a large fountain, by the 
ſide of which they ſat down. | 


CRITO, in a penſive poſture, for a few mo- 
ments reflected on the common lot of mortality, 
and on the vanity of all human grandeur. If 1 
remember right, ſaid he, Auguſtus, within the ſhort 
ſpace of eighteen months,was deprived of Cazus and 
Lucius ; thoſe two young princes, to whom, after 
the death of Marcellus, he looked as the ſup- 
port of his family, and whom he had brought up 
to ſucceed him in the imperial power. Sorrow 
upon Sorrow !—Perhaps Auguſius might build 
this temple as a kind of medicinal lenitive to his 
grief: for here Minerva was honoured, as ano- 
ther Hygeia; graciouſly preſiding over the health 
of that part of the human nature, which, though 
not indeed ſubjett to mortality, is yet, from the 
earlieſt childhood, continually liable to various 
pains, and dreadful maladies. Frequently is the 
goddeſs of Wiſdom on this account, intitled Mi- 
nerva Medica; and repreſented with the attributes 

Y 3 | of 
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of Æſculapius *; the ſerpent, and the wand; bleſ- 
ſing mankind with the medicind mentis, as he did 
with that of the body. 


CRITO now opened a pocket-volume of Tully, 
and read to his friends the introduction to the 
third book of the Tuſculan queſtions : De ægri- 
tudine lenienda f. | 


Tux converſation afterwards returned to it's 
original ſubject. The young nobleman took no- 
tice of the pictureſque appearance of this ruined 
temple ; and then ſpoke of the ſtatues of Caius 
and Lucius, which repreſent them with the attri- 
butes of Caſtor and Pollux . | 


Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen commended 
Auguſtus's care in the education of the young 
princes of the family, For though Caius and Lu- 
cius died very young, I muſt preſume, ſaid he, that 
they had received much inſtruttion from Auguſtus. 
He was, indeed, very unhappy in Tiberius and 
Julia; yet, how glorious were the fruits of his 


See the plate of the temple and figure of Minerva Me- 
dica, in Mountfaucon's Journey to Italy, C. 8 

QNuidnam efſe, Brute, cauſe putem, cur, cam conſtemus ex 
auino corpore, corporit curandi tuendique cauſa queſita ſit 
art, ejus atque utilitas, deorum immortalium inventioni conſe- 
crata : animi autem medicina, nec tam defiderata, Ic. 

t Theſe ſtatues were found near the theatre of Marcellus, 
and are now placed on the aſcent ta the Capitol. 
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paternal care in Marcellus, Druſus, and Germa- 
nicus ! What imperial palace ever, in one reign, 
produced three ſuch young princes ? 


May a ſimilar education for ever bleſs all the 
royal youth of Europe! But why do I form ſo im- 


perfect a wiſh, on ſo great an occaſion? May they 


be bleſſed with a far better education: even with 
thoſe inſtructions, which the goddeſs of this tem- 
ple is ſaid, under the ſhape of Mentor, to have 
herſelf beſtowed on the youthful heir of a grecian 
kingdom; and which a Fenelon has copied ſo ex- 
cellently, for the benefit of all the princes and 
people of Europe ; though his amiable pupil, the 
duke of Burgundy, died equally young with Dru- 


fus and Germanicus. 


I am ſure, dear fir, added he, turning to Cr:to, 
you muſt often have thought on that noble work 
with great pleaſure, during your laſt journey 
through France : eſpecially, while you were v1- 
ſiting the archi-epiſcopal church of Cambray ; or 
when ſeated by ſome of the ſhady fountains in 
the gardens of Marl:. 


CRITO liſtened with glowing ſatisfaction to 
theſe ſentiments expreſſed by his young friend. 
He then turned round to his pupil, and defired to 


borrow for ſome moments his pocket Horace. He 


* opened 
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opened it at the fourth book, and read the follow- 
ing lines. 


Fortes creantur fortibus & bonis— 
Doctrina fed vim promovet inſitam ; 
| Refique mores pectora roborant ; 
Utcunque defecere mores, 
Dedecorant bene nata culpæ “. 


Ar TER Marcellus's death, continued Crito, 
Druſus and Tiberius, the two princely brothers of 
whom Horace here ſpeaks, were educated together 
in the palace, and under the eye of Auguſtus. 
Germanicus, the ſon of Druſus, had afterwards, as 
you obſerve, the ſame happineſs, 


DunriNG the life of Auguſtus, theſe three prin- 
ces, though the character of Tiberius ſeems always 
to have been the loweſt of the three, were, in ge- 
neral, regarded by the public with very great 
eſteem. The romans, ſtill more than their enemies, 


Senſere, quid mens rite, quid indoles 
Nutrita fauſtis ſub penetralibus 
Poſſit ; quid Auguſti paternus 
In pueros animus Nerones f. 


* Carm, Lib, IV, Od, 4, 
+ Ib, ver, 25, 


Bur 
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Bur let us, at preſent, confine our thoughts to 
Druſus. 


HE ſeems to have been bleſſed with a very ex- 
cellent natural diſpoſition, as well as with a good 
education. 


Adoleſcens erat tot tantarumque virtutum, quantas 
natura mortalis recipit, aut induſtria perficit. Cujus 
ingenium, utrum bellicts magis operibus, an civilibus 
ſuffecerit artibus, in incerto eſt: morum certe dulcedo, 
& adverſus amicos omnes, æqua & Har ſui eflimatio 
inimitabilis furſſe, dicitur. 


In this panegyric of Velleius Paterculus' we 
muſt certainly make ſome conſiderable allowances 
for the exaggeration of court flattery : but I ap- 
prehend it, in the main, to be founded on truth. 
The teſtimonies alſo of other ancient writers ſeem 
to confirm it. It is, I ſuppoſe, from theſe writers, 
that the authors of the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory 
have extracted a very ſplendid character of this 
hero. | 


DRUSUS was a man of an unblemiſhed character: 
of a probity, which was proof againſt all temptations; 
of great honour, open-hearted, and an enemy to all 
manner of deceit or diſſumulation, He was no way 

inferiour, 
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inferiour, either in courage or conduct, to the moſl 
experienced commanders of his age; and had nothing 
in view, in all his expeditions, but the glory of the 
roman name, and the public welfare. By the 
laſt expreſſions the authors probably mean the 
welfare of the roman flate. | 


Trx character of Druſus, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, ſeems to reſemble that of our 
illuſtrious prince of Wales, ſon of our great Edward 
the Third. I think you have ſeen his monument 
at Canterbury; and you cannot but recolle& his 
military trophies at Windſor. 


He certainly reſembled Drufus, replied Cr:to, 
in feveral exalted virtues: but particularly in thoſe 
moſt amiable of them all, filial reſpe& and love. 
To virtues of this kind may you ever continue to 
give your principal attention! 


Ir is true, that in military affairs Druſus, after 
the deceaſe of Agrippa, was the greateſt character 
of the times. .His campaigns in Germany gave 
full proof, both of his condutt, and of his courage, 
You muſt have noticed, I am ſure, many coins of 
Auguſtus, which, in honour of the victories of 
Druſus, are adorned with military nk and 


with the inſcription © De Germants.” 
Bur 
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Bur, in what manner ſhall we ſpeak of thoſe 
victories? | 


DRUSUS'S army, in his laſt campaigns, paſſed 
the Rhine and Weſer, and ravaged the whole 
country even to the banks of the Elbe.—Pitiable 
Germany how often are thy fair provinces ex- 
poſed to the ravages of war ! Thy plains, from the 
banks of the Rhine to the Elbe, are even now 
ſmoking with blood. With what horrour, my 
dear pupil, did we, laſt ſpring, paſs over ſeveral 
fields of carnage, in Weſtphalia, Hefſ ey and the do. 
minions of b e / 


Bor Druſus, being commander of the roman 
army in that bloody expedition, incurred the 
deepeſt malediction of the german nations. On 
his head their heavieſt curſes fell. Permit me to 
read to you ſome few lines, which I have extracted 
from Barre's Hiſtory of Germany. Tandis qu'd 
Rome Druſus ctoit regrette, comme un prince d'un 
merite diſtingue; brave, vertueux, plein de bonte, 
digne de remplacer Auguſte; en Germanie, les 
cattes, les ſueves, les cheruſques, ſe rejouiſſoient de 
fa mort. Ils avoient e&prouve, de la part de ce 
prince, | or rather from the roman army under his 
command | des cruautes inouies; ce qui rendit ja 
memoire ſi deteſtable parmi eua, que lorſqu'ils vou- 

loꝛent 
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loient du mal d quelgu ung ils ſouhaitoient, wu 
tombat entre les mains d'un autre Druſus *, 


I REMEMBER that, when we afterwards came 
from the northern parts of Germany into the Pala- 
tinate, I paſſed ſome days, at Manheim, in reading 
the diſmal] hiſtory of the deſtruttion'in that coun- 
try, done by order of Lewis the Fourteenth, and 
by the army under the command of marſhal Tu- 
renne: a name, which, on this oecaſion, I grieve 
to repeat. I then thought, that a parallel might be 
drawn, between the german expedition of Druſus, 
and this ſad part of the military hiſtory of Turenne. 
Both muſt have been hated in Germany, for 
executing the orders of their ſovereigns: while 
both were, juſtly, beloved at home, for cheir own 
virtues T7. 901 


CRITO now pauſed for ſome moments; and 
then, reſuming his diſcourſe, recited thoſe well- 


known verſes of Add:ſon: 


* Hiſtoire ln e vol. i. p. 146. quarte edition. 
Pere Barre refers, on this head, to Crufius ; Ann. Suev. 
lib. ii. p. 2. & 45. 

+ © A military profeſſion is very dangerous. to perſons defirous 
of leading a life of goodneſs.” Such was the famous reflec- 
tion of marſhal Txrenne, made by him on his death-bed ; 
probably while ee the dreadful ruin of the Pala- 


tinate, 
* Men may live fools ; but fools they cannot die 7” 


Should 
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Should he go further, numbers will be wanting 
To form new battles, and ſupport his crimes. 
Ye Gods ! | what havock does ambition make 
Among your works*! 


WouLp I were now endued with the thoughts 
and the language of an Addiſon, or of a Fenelon; 
duly to lament the diſmal effects and conſequences 
of the pride of monarchs, diſmal to the world in 


general, and ten-fold more diſmal, often, to them- 
ſelves! | 


LEWIS lived long enough to ſee the Palatinate 
revenged at Blenheim. Auguſtus lived to behold 
and feel the heavy puniſhment, which the Neme- 
fis of Germany poured down upon the legions of 


Varus. Permit me to read to you a ſhort extra& 
from D:on Caſſus. 


Tore de weyuv 0 Avyz;O» Te Tw Ouzpw cvuBeByuorh, 
we peyn enoyouro, Em To AnOAWNOGL, e TW 


eg T Yeppeaviuy de Tore EYIGOV, O71 Ems 7 
Iraktæv, r TE Pup yv 2UTYvY, OPpuyTev oDrg mpoge ounces 


Sucn, indeed, was at laſt the caſe. 
Lr us reflect, my dear and noble friend, for 
a few moments, on the ſtately magnificence in 


* Cato, Scene I, hi 1 
WIAIC 
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which Rome appeared, towards the cloſe of Au- 
guſtus's reign: wheh the buildings we have this 
day viſited; his imperial mauſoleum, the theatre 
of Marcellus, the triumphal arch of Druſus, and 
this temple, were all in their full ſplendour. Then 
let us aſk ourſelves, What was the mighty power, 
that could be able to deſtroy this proud city ?— 
The warlike deſcendants of thoſe very german 
nations, whoſe lands were invaded and ravaged 
by Druſus's army. 


PLEASE to recolle, my dear pupil, the viſion 
which appeared to Æneas: the viſion of thoſe 
future roman generals, who were to puniſh Greece 
for it's ancient cruelties to Troy : 


| Ille 
Victor aget currum, em ſis inſignis achivis:; 
Eruet ille Argos, agamemnoniaſque Mycenas 
Ultus avos Trojæ *. 


In the ſame manner, you may imagine that ger- 
man propheteſs, who, on the banks of the Elbe, 
drove back the roman army by her execrations. 
Lou may imagine her, I ſay, on one hand, de- 
nouncing ſpeedy death to Druſus, and loading 
with curſes the whole family of the Ceſars ; in 
the ſame ſtyle, perhaps, as the br:t:/h druid curſed 


* /Extz1D, vi. 837. | 
ine 
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the Plantagenet family: “ on the other hand, 
turning to the ſeveral nations of Germany, and 
prophecying their future vittories. “ The de- 
ſcendants of this chief -of the brufer: ſhall ſub- 
due Mentz and Lyons, and expel the romans 
from all the provinces of Gaul. The poſterity of 
that chief of the quad: ſhall take ample revenge 
on Rome herſelf; ſhall fire Mount Palatine, ſhall 
deface Druſus's triumphal arch, ſhall overthrow 
the mauſoleum of 6 and —— indig- 
nantly on his aſhes.” 


Ir ſeems very obſervable, ſaid the young no- 
bleman, that, in digging among the ruins of this 
temple, ſeveral of it's ſtatues and ornaments have 
been found broken and battered ; and among them 
lay ſome old german hatchets, probably the in- 
ſtruments of their demolition F. 


Bur enough of Germany, ſaid Crito: I ſhould 
not, perhaps, have proceeded ſo far in this kind 
of digreſſion, had I not conſidered you, my dear 
fellow-travellers, as in a manner peculiarly con- 
cerned in the hiſtory of ancient Germany. Your 
illuſtrious families, it is very likely, are all de- 
ſcended from ſome german origin. Your faxon 


* See Gray's Ode: Ruin ſeize thee, Ic, 
+ See abbe Richard's Voyage d'Italie. 


anceſtors 
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anceſtors came into England from thoſe provinces, 
which are waſhed by the Weſer, and by the Elbe. 


LE I us now turn our thoughts again to Drufus ; 
and conſider him, not amidſt the horrours of 
war, but in a far more amiable light; in his do- 
meſtic and civic character. 


Occidit, exemplum juvenis vengrabile morum: 
Maximus ille armis: maximus ille togd. 


Lixx his dear Antonia, the worthy daughter 
of the virtuous and beautiful Ofavia, Druſus 
united to a graceful body a ſtill more lovely 
mind. He is ſaid to have been poſſeſſed of all 
the qualities, which are fitted to produce either 
eſteem or affection. He was generous ; he was 
popular :— 


Is I be not miſtaken, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, Druſus had deeply imbibed the 
doftrines of civil liberty. In caſe he had ſur- 
vived and ſucceeded Auguſtus, it was generally 
expetted, that he would have reſtored the roman 
republic x. Credebatur, fi rerum potitus foret, 
libertatem redditurus. 


oa See T acit, Ann, lib. i. C. 33» 


* 
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Ir was fo reported, faid Crito, but I know not 
with what truth: much leſs can I pretend to judge, 
whether or no a deſign like this would have been 
really expedient. I ſhould rather imagine, that 
Druſus's good ſenſe, and good intentions, would 
in that caſe have directed him to another work; 
to a plan and ſyſtem of policy, leſs ſplendid per- 
haps, but in reality far more beneficial for the 


public. 


Bur, however this may be, it is certain, that 
Druſus was generally beloved at Rome. Magna 
ejus erat apud populum romanum memoria. His 
character was reſpe&ed highly, to uſe a modern 
expreſſion, both by the country and the court- 


party. 


Nos let us liſten to the vulgar calumnies thrown 
out againſt Auguſtus*, Wicked as courts ſome- 
times may really be, yet I do not believe they are 
ever nearly ſo bad as they are reported: and I 
am confident, that you, dear fir, from your na- 
_ tural generoſity of heart, and from a ſtrong ſenſe 
of political duty, will often turn your ears, with 
horrour and deteſtation, from many villainous 


* Diſplicere regnantibus civilia filiorum ingenia; neque ob 
aliud interceptos, quam quia populum romanum ægus jure can- 
pledi reddit libertate agitaverint, Hot wulgi ſermones, Tc. 

Tacit, Ann, lib, ii. c. 82. 
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lies, ſuggeſted againſt government with equal 


falſhood and malice. 


AUGUSTUS ſeems not only to have been to- 
tally innocent of this villainous accuſation, but to 
have been really and deeply afflicted at the death 
of Druſus. 


_ I canxorT but think, that the grief and affec- 
tion of Auguſtus towards this his amiable adopted 
ſon muſt have been ſincere, while he was com- 
poſing the hiſtory of his life. He even ſpoke the 


funeral oration over his corpſe. 


In that oration, Auguſtus declared, with tears, 
that all he wiſhed for the glory of his then ſurviv- 
ing children was this—that they might live to re- 
ſemble Druſus. 

HE added, in the ſtyle of a roman orator, that 
all he deſired for himſelf was, that he might die 
like this hero, in the ſervice of his country; in 
the midſt of his triumphs. 


Tax emperor afterwards took the urn, bore it 


into his mauſoleum, and placed it there; proba- 
bly near that of Marcellus. 


Taz 
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Tuz ſolemn entry of Druſus's corpſe into 
Rome *; the deep and mournful ſilence, with 
which his urn was depoſited in the tomb; theſe, 
my dear friends, are ſubjedts of meditation, far 
more edifying, far more pleaſing, than the de- 
ſcription of any ovation, or triumph. 


Ver, pleaſing as is the idea, let me refrain 
myſelf from enlarging on the ſubject.— There is, 
however, one circumſtance relative to it, on 
which I could be glad if you would, for ſome 
moments, indulge your imaginations. | 


Tux hiſtorian, Livy, was at the time of Dru- 
ſus's burial about fifty years of age. It is highly 
probable, that he was then reſident at Rome, and 
preſent at the funeral ſolemnity. Let me deſire 
you to conſider, what were moſt probably hrs 
thoughts on that occaſion. 


Is it not likely, that he meditated upon it with 
much application of mind? If we examine the 
epitome, or contents of his hiſtory, we ſhall find, 
that the actions of Druſus conſtitute the principal 
argument of the five laſt books; and that the con- 
cluſion of his whole work is Druſus's death. 


* Accedebat, ad haue mortem Drufi, ingens ciuium provin- 
ciarumęue & totins Ttalize defiderium : per quam effufis in offi» 
eium lagubre municipiis, coloniiſque, uſgue in urbem ductum erat 
Juni, trinmpho fimillimum. Seneca, Conſol ad Martiam. 


Z. 2 Corpus 
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Corpus Romam perveflum, & in C. FJulii * tu- 
mulo conditum. Laudatus eſt a Cæſare Auguſto 
vitrico; & ſupremis ejus plures honores additi. 


Tux great and noble work of Livy's roman hif- 
tory thus cloſing with the funeral of Druſus, it is 
not to be doubted, that the writer exerted the full 
ſtrength of his genius on this mournful occaſion; 
particularly by delineating the character of Druſus 
in a ſtyle ſuitable to,the hero's merit, and worthy 
of his own pen. If the concluſion of Livy's 
labours were yet extant, I ſhould probably with 
much pleaſure have preſented to you an extratt 
from it this morning, while you were ſtanding 
under the ſhade of Drufus's arch. 


How does this refleQion recall our repeated 
wiſhes, that the hiſtory of Liuy had been found at 
Conſtantinople entire! 


ParDon me for this reverie, ſaid the young 
nobleman; but I cannot help imagining, that, if 
the learned world be ever to rejoice in ſuch a diſ- 
covery, that diſcovery will moſt likely be made 
in /taly; probably within the precincts of Rome. 
Perhaps on ſome fortunate day, a cheſt may be 


* Auguſti eff intelligendum. Nam, inguit Dio, es To v 
Arge unit va rtr dy. Seg. Vide Livii. edit. *. 
vol. vi. p. 175. 

found 
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found deeply buried in the ruins of this city: a 
cheſt containing the works of Livy, in great mea” 
ſure perfect, together with ſome other ancient 
authors. This conjeQure will not ſeem totally 
abſurd to thoſe perſons, who have been eye-wit- 
neſſes of the ſurpriſing depth of ſoil, to which the 
ruins of this ancient city extend. They extend, 
in ſeveral places, ſo low down as twenty feet; in 
the Cælian hill to near ſeventy. Among theſe 
ruins, and particularly among thoſe on Mount 
Palatine, ſeveral arched vaults have been fre- 
quently diſcovered by accident, at different pe- 
riods of time. Many curious paintings, and 
many chef-d'ceuvres of antique ſculpture, have 
been found in theſe ſubterranean receſſes. Is it 
not poſſible, that ſome of them may contain a aur 
more precious treaſure ? | 


I covrv wiſh, ſaid Crito's pupil, that the god- 
deſs of this temple would, with her ſnaky-wreathed' 
wand, - kindly point ont to us the ſpot, where we 
might dig for that treaſure? 


I REMEMBER, replied the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, with a ſmile, that, when we viſited the 
mines in Germany, we heard much of the crooked 
haſelſtick. Might it not be wiſhed, that there 
was ſome ſuch divining rod for the diſcovery ol 
the gold mines of literature? But perhaps the 

'SY wand 


\ 


— 
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wand of Minerva Medica might be full as ſure a 
guide. 5 | 


Tux converſation now ſhifted to various topics; 
when the young nobleman, taking out his watch, 
was ſurpriſed to find it ſo late. We muſt make 
haſte home, ſaid he; or we ſhall loſe our dinner. 
Beſides, our ſervants and horſes have been a long 
while ſtanding expoſed to the ſcorching ſun. Let 
us have pity on them, and return to our lodgings. 
We ſhall' have made, this morning, almoſt the 
whole tour of Rome. 


** 1 


Ix the way home, Crito mentioned a ſcheme, 
which he had heard propoſed among ſome travel- 
lers; and which he thought might poſlibly be pro- 
ductive of many. important diſcoveries. He 
wiſhed this ſcheme at ſome time or other might. 
be brought to effect; as it ſeemed conducive to 
the advancement of charity and policy, no leſs 
than of literature and vertu *. 

TuE 


The ſtreets of Rome ſwarm with poor, who are fed in- 
deed at the gates of the convents; but live in a great mea- 
ſure deſtitute both of lodging and cloches. Several of 
theſe miſerable wretches might, by induſtry, if they could 
get employment, provide for themſelves better; and many 
of them ſeem very well able to work. 

If a ſubſcription of 2001, or gool, were raiſed, and per- 

| MINLON 
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Tun young gentlemen ſtrongly approved the 
idea of this propoſal; and ardently wiſhed it 
could be begun during their ſtay in Rome, as they 
would gladly. have ſubſcribed'to it. W 


Tur ſubſcription, I apprehend, faid Critos' 
would without much difficulty be raiſed among 
engliſh travellers: but the whole management of 
the money muſt be entruſted to roman hands. 
Happy, if a roman of proper dignity would un- 
dertake it. | rs 


CRITO'S pupil now amuſed his friends with 
ſome pleaſing conjectures with reſpe& to the 
writers of antiquity, whoſe works might by theſe 
means be poſſibly recovered. If, ſaid he, che 
royal maſter of the Fayneſe gardens, the king 
of Naples, would give permiſſion for the ruins 


miſhon obtained from the government, ander proper reſtric- 
tions, for digging; it is almoſt certain, that, before that ſum 
was expended, it would be in a great degree reimburſed by 
the ſale of the mere bricks and tiles, that would be turned 
up. | 
"But it is highly probable, that many things of value 
alſo might be diſcovered, the ſale of which would tho- 
roughly. indemnify the ſubſcribers; and thus, the charity 
might be continued, for ſeveral years, by ſuch a circulation 
of expending and receiving. 

If any thing of very extraordinary note were found, it 
would by no means be proper to have it expoſed to ſale, and 
exported from Rome, The truſtees of the charity might 

reſent it gratis to the roman government ; to be depoſited, 
if an article of vertù, in the Capiteline Muſeum; if of lite - 
rature, in the Vatican Library, | | 
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of the Palatine library to be thoroughly examined, 
it is not impoſſible that Var:us, and ſome other 
eminent authors of the auguſtan age, might be 
brought to light. Perhaps too their works might 
be found in a much better condition, than the 
ſcorched and pulverized manuſcripts at Hercula- 
neum. 51 


Bur, among all the literary produdtions of the 
auguſtan age, none would be ſo acceptable to 
the public as a perfect Livy. Indeed, the loſs, 
which Livy's hiſtory has ſuffered, is much more 
generally lamented, than that of any other roman 
or :greek compoſition: which ' ſeems ſomewhat 
extraordinary; for, notwithſtanding the real high 
merit of Livy, there certainly have been ſeveral 
other writers, who deſerve to be at leaſt equally 
regretted, 


Tux converſation now turned on the works 
of Livy. It dwelt on that ſubject for a con- 
ſiderable time; both while the company were in 


the coach, and while they were ſeated together at 
dinner. 


* * * 


ArTzx dinner the young gentlemen dreſſed, 
and went out to make ſome viſits. Crito retired 
b 1 to 
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to his apartment, to put his papers and books in 
order. | 


HAavinG now paſſed through all the ſeries of 
ages contained in Livy's hiſtory, he laid thoſe 
volumes, together with Freinſhemius's Supple- 
ment, aſide; not without ſome ſentiments of re- 
ſpect and gratitude for the reſpettive authors. In 
putting away the laſt volume, he had the curioſity 
to ſee in what manner Frezin/hemius concluded the 
long and laborious work of his Supplement. 


Tux laſt paragraph of that work is as follows: 


Preſents labori meo, in his temporibus actiſque, 
inem facio, circa que Livianam etiam hiſtoricam 
deſiiſſe indicio Epitomarum deprehenditur ; toto 
animo verſus in majoris & conſtantioris imperii 
auftorem domunumque FESUM CHRISTDM : 
quem ſub hoſce annos,—de natali enim ejus, haud 
levibus argumentis, inter doctos diſputatur—hominem 
natum ſuus aſpexit potiùs quam ag novit orbis. Hujus 
bene icio, ſiguid utiliter elaboraui, debere me totum 
profiteor ; eumque ſuppliciter ore, ut porro, mentem 
eam mihi ſervet, omnia de quibus hic ſcripſi, regna, 
victorias, triumphos nullo modo digna reputantem ; 
ob que Illius ſanfiſſimma ſecta, aut quidquit ea facere, 
ac pati jubet, ulld ex parte negligatur. 

CRITO 
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CRITO, after peruſing theſe ſentences with 
deep attention, retired to his cloſet for a quarter 
of an hour: he afterwards took a ſolitary walk, 
it being now late in the afternoon, along the 
ſhady fide of the Strado felice. The ſtreets of 
Rome are not indeed improper places for ſtudy 
and contemplation, ſome of them being as quzet 
and ſtill as any college quadrangles. 


ARRIVED at the ſtately northern front of the 
baſilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, Crito Rood 
for ſome minutes admiring it. He then turned 
his eyes to the egyptian obeliſk, which is erected 
before it; and which was removed hither from 


the mauſoleum of Auguſtus. 


CRITO peruſed the inſcriptions on it's baſis. 
He then went up the flight of ſteps into the 
church: he turned ſhort on his left hand by the 
four porphyry pillars, which ſupport the canopy 
over the high altar; and entered the chapel, which 
adorns it's northern fide. 


Yu 


AbvER. 


ADVERTISEMENT; 


TO THE 


READER. 


It ſeems highly proper, at this time, - to 
break the thread of theſe ſuppoſed Roman 
CONVERSATIONS. 


You are now arrived at the important 
era of the GREATEST EVENT, that ever 
ennobled the hiſtory of the world. 


WRA that event was, the author is by no 
means worthy to ſay. Senſible of his extreme 
demerit, he can only refer you to the ſecond 
chapter of the goſpel of St. Luxz; particu- 
larly to it's firſt twenty verſes. See allo the 
firſt chapter of that goſpel, from the twenty- 
ſixth to the thirty- eighth verſe; and the goſ- 
pel of St. Joan, the firſt chapter, and four- 
teenth verſe. 


Magnus, ab integro, Seclorum naſcitur Ox Do! 
VisGiL, Pollio. Ecl. iv. 5. 
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— — 


en AFT. 


TWENTY-SECOND DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


— 


Ir ſeems to have been a very deſirable event for 
the welfare of the roman ſtate, if Auguſtus, in 
the beſt part of his reign, had, with the advice of 
his council, deſigned a wiſe plan of future legiſ- 
lation; if, during that time of general tranquil- 
lity, he had ſettled a ſolid form of government; a 
proper diſtribution of the civil power, between the 
prince, the ſenate, and the people; and a regular, 
hereditary ſucceſſion to the imperial authority. 
Such a work would have been far more laudable 
than any ſcheme, for reſtoring the anarchy of the 
late republic. | 


SUCCEEDING generations would then have had 
the greateſt reaſon to honour and to bleſs the 
memory of Auguſtus. Such a form of govern- 
ment would, in all probability, have prevented 
many of thoſe miſeries, which ſoon after the death 
of Auguſtus began to fall on the roman people, 
on the ſenatorial families, and on his imperial 


ſucceſſors themſelves, The want of ſuch a ſet- 
| tled 
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* 
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tled form of government was indeed ſeverely felt, 
ſo long as the roman empire continued to exiſt. 


Bur perhaps, notwithſtanding the beauty and 
general utility of ſuch a legiſlative plan, and it's 
remarkable congeniality, in ſeveral particulars, 
with the old roman conſtitution, Auguſtus might 


not find himſelf hardy enough to venture upon it. 


It might poſſibly give ſome diſturbance to the 
preſent public calm, or rather public lethargy : 
and therefore it might be dropped, like ſeveral 
other noble deſigns for the public good ; which 


are continually loſt, in all ages and countries, by 


the exceſſive caution of government, or rather 
it's timidity, movendi compoſita. 


PERHAs, alſo, neither Auguſtus, nor any of 
his council, was endued with ſufficient ſtrength 


of political, wiſdom. A mixed diſtribution of 


civil power 1s continually before our eyes in Eng- 
land: but there 1s a very wide difference between 
ſeeing and admiring a complicated machine, and 
the being able to have invented it. Not one of 
all the moſt celebrated leg:/lators of antiquity ap- 
pears to have arrived at the perfect comprehen- 
fion of ſo great an idea; though ſeveral, both at 


Rome and in Greece, ſeem to have made very 


conſiderable approaches towards it. 


* 


Sven 
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Sucn were the ſentiments expreſſed by the el- 
deſt of the young gentlemen to his three friends, 
as they ſat round his table to-day after breakfaſt. 
He then took up Tacztus's Annals, which lay 
among ſome other political books on the table, 
and proceeded as follows. 


TACITUS ſeems to have almoſt formed the 
complete idea of ſuch a plan; but, at the ſame 
time, to have conſidered it as ideal only; and to 
have thought, that no real fabric of government 
could ever be built, or ſtand long, on ſuch foun- 
dations. 


Cundctas nationes & urbes, populus, aut primores, 

aut ſinguli regunt. Delefla ex his & conſtituta 
retpublice forma, laudari faciliùs, quam evenire: 
vel ſi evenit, haud diuturna eſſe poteſt *, 


Tnanx God, ſuch a ſyſtem of government 
has really exiſted in Great Britain, allowing ſome 
conſiderable and eſſential variations, for. now 
above ten centuries. 


ProBABLY, ſaid the young nobleman, the ro- 
Man empire was of too great an extent for ſo 
happy a plan of government. Several political 


* Annal, lib, iv. c. 33. | 
| writers 
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writers are, I believe, of opinion, that democracy, 
ariſtocracy, or limited monarchy, is beſt ſuited 
for ſtates of a moderate ſize: but that vaſt and 
enormous empires demand an abſolute ſovereign. 


| May not another reaſon be given for it? 
faid Crito. Did Rome deſerve ſuch happineſs ? 
Let us recollect the long and black catalogue of 
her former crimes : let us now re-conſider the mi- 
ſeries of thoſe many nations, whom ſhe had in- 
vaded, enſlaved, extirpated. Did e deſerve 
ſo eminent a political bleſſing? Ah! no. Other 
things are prepared for her. Her people alſo 
ſhall be enſlaved: Rome ſhall groan under the 
moſt abſolute deſpotiſm, the moſt bloody tyranny. 
The firſt ſucceſſor of Auguſtus, ſhall be a Tibe- 
ius. 


Poſt kunc caſtrenſis caligæ cognomine Ca ſar 
Succedet ſæ vo ſævior ingenio: 

Cædibus inceſliſque dehinc maculoſus, & omni 
Crimine pollutum qui ſuperabit avum. 


I forget what the poet ſays of Claudius, and Vero: 
but I think we may aſſert, with confidence, that 
as no ſtate was ever viſited with a ſeries of fuck 
oppreſſors, ſo will it be difficult to find any peo- 
ple, whoſe wickedneſs more deſerved ſuch a * 
iſhment. 
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TACITUS ſays, that Sejanus acquired his great 


power, non tam folertid, quam Deum ird in rem 
romanam *. The ſame obſervation may be made 
in relation to moſt of the twelve Cæſars. 


PROVIDENCE caſt upon the romans the furi- 
ouſneſs of it's wrath, by ſending theſe. evil angels 
among them. Ps AL. Ixxviii. v. 49. 


* * * 


Bur let me correct my aſperity in the appli- 
cation. The romans were indeed very bad; yet 
in the midſt of their puniſhment, many mercies 
and bleſſings were vouchſafed to them. Their 
tyrants were, in general, very execrable; but yet 
there was not one of them, of whom it might not 
be juſtly ſaid, that he had ſometimes * 
ſomething that was 1 


I REMEMBER, ſaid Crito's pupil, a great ab- 
ſurdity, of which I was guilty when at the univer- 
ſity. In reading Tacitus's Annals, I met with 
ſeveral particulars of the life of Tiberius, which 
were very laudable; ſeveral actions of generoſity 
and fortitude, which ſeemed not unworthy the 
character even of the beſt of princes. In Vel- 
lerus's encomium, alſo, I thought I found much 


* TAcir. Annal. lib. iv. C. i, 


Vo 1,11. A a truth, 
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truth, as well as much falſchood and flattery. I 

employed myſelf, for a week, in collecting all 
theſe laudable parts of Tiberius's hiſtory into one 
paper, omitting whatever was of a contrary na- 
ture. That paper I lately found in my porte-feu- 
zlle; and will communicate it to you, if I think 
of it, when you are at Puteol:, viewing the an- 
tique marble in the market place *. 


I INTENDED to purſue the ſame ſcheme with 
reſpe& to the reigns of Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero. But the abſurdity of the deſign became in 
the proceſs ſo very glaring; the evil, which 1 
could ſcarce avoid reading, eſpecially if I took 
up Suetonius, ſo infinitely outweighed the good, 
and appeared of fo very heinous and horrid a 
nature; that, before I had finiſhed the life of 
Tiberius, I caſt aſide the paper, incomplete and 
 incorref, into my porte. feuille. Perhaps I ought 
rather to have flung it, with indignation, into the 
fire. 


WuxV I afterwards mentioned the affair to you, 
my dear tutor, you kindly told me, that from my 
week's exerciſe I might at leaſt draw two uſeful 
leſſons for my own conduct. Firſt, that ſome 


* The pedeſtal of that ſtatue of Tiberiut, which was 
erected by fourteen cities of Afa, in gratitude for his bene: 
ficence to them, when laid deſolate by an earthquake, See 
Painter's Letters from Italy, letter 79. 


tranſient 
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tranſient acts of generoſity are far from being ſuf- 
ficient, to denominate a perſon truly charitable. 
The diſpoſitions to charity muſt, by frequent aQts, 
be wrought into his very frame; and become the 
firm, permanent, habitual affe&ions of his ſoul. 
Secondly, much leſs is a tranſient practice of one 
virtue, for inſtance, that virtue to which youth is 
moſt eaſily diſpoſed, erogande per honeſta pecuniæ, 
ſufficient to juſtify a young man in an high opi- 
nion of himſelf; particularly if he negle& other 
not leſs noble or uſeful branches of virtue, The 
moſt difficult, but perhaps the moſt important part 
of his duty is, properly to govern thoſe paſſions, 


which eaſily lead, firſt to venial offences, then to 


more vitious exceſs; and which, if not timely 
prevented, will thence gradually drag down his 
ſoul to the depth of criminal horrours. Many 
young men, who were at firſt well principled, 
have been by imperceptible degrees ſo corrupted, 
as to have too much reaſon, at leaſt, to cry out 
with Phedra; 


Why was J born with ſuch a ſenſe of virtue, 
So great abhorrence of the ſmalleſt crime: 
And yet a ſlave to ſuch impetuous guilt ?* 


- Taxsz were the inſtructions, with which, I 
well remember, you, my kind tutor, fayoured 


* See Switn's Phedra and Hippelitus, aft i, ſc, 3. 
Aa#Z me, 
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me, while at the univerſity. But let me not, by 
talking any longer on this ſubject, prevent you 
from beginning the lecture, with which you in- 
tend to favour us this morning. 


„ „% * 


PVS TER DAV, ſaid Crito, we concluded our 
review of that long ſeries of the generations of 
Rome, whoſe actions were the ſubje& of Livy's 
hiſtory. This morning we are to begin the thread 
of Tacitus's Annals. Much reaſon have I to 
wiſh, that I were in any degree capable of con- 

verling properly with you on thoſe topics, which 
a Livy or a Tacitus thought worthy af their la- 
bours. 


Tais firſt volume of Tacitus comprehends the 
two and twenty years of Tiberius's reign. Not- 
withſtanding the general wretchedneſs of thoſe 
times, yet a catalogue might be extracted from it 
of ſeveral good men, whoſe names Tacitus here 
mentions with honour. But the chef hero of this 
volume is Germanicus, If you pleaſe, we will 
allot this morning to his memory. 


YouR coach ſhall carry us, if you have no 
objettion, to the Barberini palace. We will viſit 
the apartment which is adorned with Pouſſi n's 

picture 
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picture of the death of Germanicus; and, either 
in that apartment of the Barberini palace, or in 
one of the chambers of the Capitoline muſeum, 
proſecute our uſual morning's ſtudy. 


Wr ſhall gladly attend you, replied the young 
nobleman, to that picture. Often, ſince I came 
to Rome, I have rellected with pleaſure, that in 
theſe my lodgings * Pouſſin lived, thought, and 
laboured. Perhaps it was in this very rooms 
where we are now fitting, that Pouſſin conceived 
the idea, and executed the deſign, of that noble 
painting of Germanicus's death, 


« 14 1174 ” 


Tun Barberini palace contains ten noble apart- 
ments; each of which conſiſts of ſeveral raoms, 
furniſhed with great aDURGaREn of ſtatues and 
paintings. Fo 


Ix the eighth room of me prince's ſummer- 
apartment, is that famous picture of the death of 
Germanicus, by Nicolo Pouſſin ; for which, it is 
ſaid, the great duke offered no leſs a price than 
15009 crowns, or 3730l. ſterling. 


Next door to the french convent, on Monte de Frinitd. 
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Tux company employed near an hour in ſtudy- 
ing this picture: they afterwards procecded to 
the Capitol. | g : 


8 
Is paſſing through the ſecond room of the Ca. 
pitoline muſeum, the company ſtopped for ſome 
time, to admire the recumbent thoughtful ſtatue 
of Agrippina. They then went on to the impe- 
rial chamber, 


Tur imperial chamber is called by that title, 
on account of the antique buſts which it contains, 
repreſenting moſt of the roman emperors, em- 
preſſes, Cæſars, and conſuls of the imperial blood. 
Theſe buſts are ranged round the room, in two 
rows, and are diſpoſed in a regular chronological 


ſeries *. 


How grand is this aſſemblage! ſaid the young 
nobleman. This congreſs of almoſt all the great 


* Videſi in prima luogo collocato il buſto di Giulio Cy/are di 
alabaſtro a righe. Siegue quello di Auguflo, Indi una teſta di 
Marcello ſuo nepote,» Altra poi di Tiberio, e un buſto del mede- 
mo, Di bianchiſſimo mario eal buſto del ſuo fratello Druſo faite 


 certamente in quel tempi, come ei manifefta Peccollenza del la- 


woro, Alla finiftra di efſo vedefi la ſtimabiliſima teſta della di 
lui moglie Antonia detta minore. La teſta di Germanico lore 
figlinolo viene 723,5 Poi quella della di lui moglie Agripe 
ina, molto ſtimabile pel lavoro, Cc. 

Muſeo Capitolino, p. 47. 


families 
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families who were honoured with the imperial 
crown of Rome, during the three centuries of it's 
greateſt ſplendour! 


Ir is, indeed, a very majeſtic aſſembly, re- 
plied the eldeſt of the young gentlemen. But the 
awe which we feel on firſt entering the room, very 
conſiderably abates, when we conſider the differ · 
ence of the charaRters of theſe perſonages. 


SEVERAL of them, I grant, ſaid he, had noble 
and exalted minds;—pointing to the buſts of Ger. 
manicus and Agrippina on the upper row, near 
the window: but, in how many other of theſe 
breaſts did the greateſt meanneſs and miſery lurk ! 


I an afraid we ſhall too frequently find by our 
own experience, in all the tourts, and in all the 
auguſt aſſemblies of the preſent age, a ſimilar 
ſtrange mixture of company. 


* 


Bur, to conſider it, continued he, turning to 
| Crito's pupil, in a calm view, as one of your 
philoſophers in the next room * might do; how 
ill-ſorted does this company appear! Agrippa, 
Marcellus, Druſus, and Germanicus; Titus, 


* The 1 chamber in the Capitoline Muſeum, 
mentioned page 56 of this vol, is the room next adjoining 
to this imperial Chamber. 


Aa4 Nerva, 
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Nerva, and theſe ſeveral buſts of Marcus Aure- 
lius; mixed. with thole of Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, Nero, Domitian, and that moſt ill- 
looking Caracalla in that corner!!! 

Dos not this ſtrange mixture of company 
put you in mind of that part of the ſculpture, on 
ZEneas's ſhield; in which Virgil has placed ſome 
of the worſt, as well as ſome of the beſt of the 
roman characters, cloſely, and therefore Dr 
uvely, contraſted hed 5 


Te, Catilina, minaci U | 
Pendentem ſcopulo, furiarumgue ora: trementems | 
Secretoſque, pios, his, dantem jura Catonem f. 


Hayey would it be, ſaid Crito, after having 
fixed his eyes in lence for ſome moments on the 
floor, if i in the future courſe of your lives you 
could dwell and converſe. only with the good. 
Such a bleſſing would, in ſome meaſure, turn 
earth into heaven, | 
* REMEMBER, about the middle of the firſt 
november that I paſſed on the continent, I heard 


Alla ferexza del vole, at tervibil fopraciglis ed alla 


minaccigſa voltata di tefta facil coſa & il riconoſcere Caracallu 
Meiato in un buſta di porfide con la teſta di marmo, 


een Capitolino, p. 31. 
+ ANE1D, viii. 668, F . P . 


al 
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at Amiens an anthem ;- the words of which gave 
me great pleaſure. - Juſtum deduxit dominus per 
vias rectas, & oendit illi regnum DRI. O beatum 
virum, cujus anima Paradiſum poſſidet; unde ex- 
ultant angeli, lætantur archangeli, chorus ſancto- 
rum proclamat, turba virginum invitat: mane 
nobiſcum in æternum ] Certainly, no little part 
of the perpetually increaſing felicity and holineſs 
of the celeſtial kingdom muſt be derived from 
the unmixed ſociety, the eternal communion of 
it's ſaints. "x73 


Harry is the man, whoſe lot on carth, in ſome 
a cvlembles theirs! Aud St 1; 

- BU 7 woe is me, OE: am conſtrained to dwell 
with Meſech, and to have my\habitation —_— _ 
tents of Kedar*! | 


Lr us endeavour, my dear friends, to avoid, 
as much as poſſible, all bad connexions. It is 
the duty of eminently virtuous perſons, to con- 
deſcend to the converſation, and to endeavour 
the amendment of the wicked. But our princi- 
ples of piety are as yet far too weak ; let us not 
venture upon contagion. When we are forced 
among bad perſons, let us recollett, how dange- 


= PsAL, CXXs 4. 
YOUS 
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rous a place this world is. So long as we con- 
tinue in this life, we ſtand between heaven and 
bell; and out of every one of us, there will grow, 
either an angel, or what Go p of his infinite merey 
for ever prevent, a devil. 


Zur let us turn our thoughts to leſs weighty 
ſubjeAs. Let us reſume our claſſic ſtudies. 


Tu is aſſembly of the imperial families of Rome 
ſhows us virtue, and vice, both placed in the 
higheſt ſtations. 


May the buſts of Tiberius, and of thoſe other 
tyrants, revive in your hearts the abhorrence of 
their characters: but may the amiable looks of 
Germantcus, and of theſe other princes, whoſe 
hiſtories are adorned with many illuſtrious marks 
of wiſdom and goodneſs, increaſe and inflame 
your noble emulation, your ardent deſire of mak- 
ing by imitation their virtues your own; ſo far, 
at leaſt, as your different ſtations and ſpheres of 
action ſeem to allow. 


I nave brought a paper for your peruſal here, 
on the back of which I find a reference to the 
beginning of Demetrius's life in Plutarch, and 
alſo ſome lines quoted from one of his treatiſes. — 

ET1A% 
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EmnmMoyiteavam d ap Poreguv, owe Tr ev QUARTTOPEVOLy 
BEATIB; WHEY RUTWY, Ta Fe pmupspevoi, wy Kepoveg®, 


Tr1s paper contains a kind of contraſt, be- 


tween the characters of Germanicus and Tiberius. 


Every day of my life ought I to grow more 
and more deeply convinced of my infinite un- 
worthineſs, to have any concern in the great work 
of education. May that bleſſed work flouriſh in 
other hands! Yet, as I have paſſed much time in 
ſtudying the ſubject, however unprofitably, allow 
me to mention ſome of the opinions of the authors 
whom I have conſulted. 

IT is the opinion of ſeveral learned writers, 
that the moſt likely mean of preſerving and in- 
creaſing the love of virtue in young perſons is, 
to place before their eyes continually, and on all 
ſides, the nobleſt and brighteſt examples, that have 
exiſted ſince the foundation of the world, Per- 
haps the next beſt method, for the ſame purpoſe, 
is to ſhow to them ſometimes, but not often, the 


extreme baſeneſs and horrour of an oppoſite cha- 
racter f. | 


See Plutarch's treatiſe, De capiendd ex inimico utilitate. 
at the concluſion, 

+ See, eſpecially, Horxacr, Sat. lib. i. fat. 4. 
Inſuewit pater optimus hoc me, 
Ur fugerem exemplis vitiorum quæęue notando, Tc, 


For, 
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Fon, as no one can refuſe his thankſgivings 
to heaven, for the glory and happineſs of virtue 
to which he has been called, and which has been 
exemplified to him in the numerous examples of 
the wiſe and good; all, in a long ſeries, through 
many ages, ardently imitating the excellencies of 
their predeceſſors: ſo, on the other hand, no 
perſon can help fearing for himſelf, when he 
ſees the blackneſs, darkneſs, deep infamy, ex- 
treme wretchedneſs, and horrid miſery. of vice. 
'PEtRHAPs ſome of thoſe, who lye in that gulph 
of vice, were once walking in the ſhining paths 
of virtue. Alas! quam mutati ſunt in deterius. 
Such ſeems to have been, in a remarkable man- 
NET: the ſad caſe of Tiberius. N 2 
Bur let me not W myſelf to an extreme of 
loquacity. I ſhall ſufficiently exerciſe your pa- 
tience by the peruſal of this paper. | 


GERMANICUS. 


Tu E RE is not, perhaps, any part of the vo- 
man hiſtory, which ſhows more ſtrongly the mi- 
ſery of degenerating from a good education, and 
of loſing the virtuous reputation gained in our 

youth, 
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youth, than the contraſt between the charaQters of 
Germanicus and Tiberius. | 


Tu both began their lives on the ſame ex- 
alted theatre of human grandeur; the palace of 
the roman empire. Both were educated by Au- 
guſtus, at that time in the height of his goodneſs 
and wiſdom. Both were poſſeſſed of great natu- 
ral genius and abilities of mind. Both, in their 
carly manhood, atted virtuouſly and nobly. But 
Tiberius ſuffered himſelf to grow gradually cor- 
rupt in heart, and to degenerate from the glorious 
beginning of his career. His actions of virtue 
and goodneſs became daily fewer and fewer : his 
heart grew worſe and worſe, Morum enim tem- 
fora illi diverſa, Egregius vita, famaque, quoad 
privatus, vel in imperiis ſub Auguſto fuit : fingens 
virtutes, donec ſuperfuit Germanitus: inter bonay 
malaque mixtus, incolumi matre: poſted in ſcelera 
omnia, & dedecora prorumpens*, Thus did he, 
gradually, become the moſt deſpicable, the moſt 
hated, the moſt accurſed of characters: his long 
life, and exalted ſtation, only adding to the weight 
of infamy and miſery on his head, 


Tat name of Germanicus has been now, for 
more than ſeyenteen centuries, and will probably 
continue, as long as the roman hiſtory remains, 


* Tacir, Axsal. lib, vi, c. ult. 


beloved 
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beloved and reverenced. Ingenium illi contiget, 
in utroque eloguentiæ ac doctrinæ ſtudio præcel- 
lens; and that in poetry too, as well as oratory, 
Multa religuit udiorum monumenta; particularly 
a tranſlation of Aratus, with aſtronomical notes. 
But, what is of infinitely more conſequence, 
fortitudinem habuit egregiam ; benevolentiam fin- 
gularem: conciliandeque hominum gratiæ, ac pro- 
merendi amoris, mirum & efficax ſtudium “. 


HE continued always to keep his heart, with all 
diligence, in the conſtant habit of intending and 
aiming at the beſt deſigns: he conſequently was 
both in mind and countenance, and in all his. 
words and actions, open, generous, and noble. 
Tiberius, on the contrary, as the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of his wickedneſs, is ſaid to have always 
had difſimulation in his countenance, inſincerity 
and darkneſs in his ſpeech, and malevolence in 
his heart. For, in proportion as he himſelf loſt 
all title to real glory, he became moſt meanly en- 
vious of others; ſo that all the honours, which they 


acquired, offended him, 


GERMANICUS was compaſſionate to the un- 
happy, and kind even to his rivals. He was 
faithful and brave himſelf in the ſervice of his 
country. He honoured all the living and dead 


Vid. Ser ron, in Calig, 2, 
who 


4 
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| who had been ſo. Sicubi clarorum virorum ſepul- 
chra cognoſceret, inferias manibus dabat. Cæſorum 
Varianorum præſertim religuias colligere & tu- 
mulo condere primus aggreſſus eſt. I recolle& 
with pleaſure your ſentiments upon the ſubjeR, 
my good pupil. On your journey through Weſt- 
Phalia, in the neighbourhood of Paderborn, you 
viſited that ſpot. 


Ir I be not miſtaken, replied Crito's pupil, 
turning the converſation, and pointing to the buſts 
of Trajan, that emperor ated in the ſame 
noble and generous manner. In a french hiſtory 
of his life, which I lately read, it is remarked, that 
Trajan fit elever un autel, en memoire de ceux qui 
etoient tues dans les combats ; & y fonda des ſacri- 
fices annuels. But pray proceed to the other 
parts of Germanicus's character. . 


Ar the hazard of his own life, continued Crito, 
Germanicus was loyal to Tiberius, his adoptive 
father; although he was in continual danger of 
deſtrudion from his malice, and almoſt ſure of 
obtaining the imperial power, had he been inclined 
co wreſt it from the poſſeſſor. Legiones impera- 


®* Amendue i bufti di Trajano ſono di un perfetto lavoro, & 
ſomigliantiſimi con le medaglie, amendue di marmo bianco, ed il 
primo e tutto di un pezzo, Muſeo Capitolino, p. 49. 


torem 
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torem Tiberium recuſantes, & ſibi ſummum im- 
perium deferentes compeſeuit ; incertùm majore 
conſtantia an pietate, Theſe legions were the 
army on the Rhine; robur imperii, & vi ſud 
cunfa tracturum. How different was this noble 
ſpirit of Germanicus, from that zgnavia, of which 
Velleius Paterculus ſo injuriouſly accuſes him! 


Bur, to proceed in the contraft between his 
charadter, and that of Tiberius. Tiberius, by 
degrees, came to have ſcarce any object, but that 
of mean ſelf-love, and falſe ambition; to have 
no affection for any perſon; to be ſuſpicious and 
fearful of all. And yet,—wretched fruit of ſuch 
a temper !—this tyrant was continually admitting 
the worſt of men to his ſociety and favour ; and 
continually buſied in the horrid work of per- 
ſecuting and murdering his near relations, as 
well as the moſt innocent and worthy of his 
ſubjeas. 


GERMANICUS was always inclined to be- 
nignity and goodneſs ; mild and forgiving to his 
flanderers ; ſupporting affronts with true magna- 
nimity and patience ; and with the greateſt gene- 
rolity ſaving the lives, even of his moſt deter- 
mined enemies. Tiberius, on the contrary, grew 
more hard-hearted and cruel; and became inſti- 

FED LS | cated 
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gated by ſuch mean malevolence towards all his 
fellow-creatures, as at laſt, in the bitterneſs of his 
malice, to repeat that diabolical line, 


1 


Eus davor., Yan wyTyTH Av, 


© A SENTIMENT, the wickedneſs of which could 

be imitated only by himſelf, or by a Nero“. But 
let us haſten from a train of thought ſo truly 
dreadful. From ſuch a hell, Libera nos, Domaine ! 


Tuis laſt expreſſion of Crito was occaſioned 
by the accidental circumſtance, that happened 
while he was yet ſpeaking. The monks of Ara 
Cel: were at that inſtant croſſing the Capztoline area 
in proceſſion, ſinging the litany. Their chaunt 
was heard diſtinctly in the muſeum. The com- 
pany went to the balcony in the Sala Grande, to 
ſee the proceſſion; and then, at the defire of the 
young nobleman, walked down the ſtone ſtair- 
caſe. 


8 80 2 


Ar the bottom of the Rair-caſe is a ſmall paved 
court, adorned with a fountain, In the midſt of 


* Nero's ſentiment was, if poſſible, ſtill more infernal 2 
Repetente enim quodam hoc carmen : immd, inquit Eus gr. 
Shakſpeare has placed the ſame horrid wiſh in the mouth of 
a ſimilar tyrant, Macbeth, | 


I «vihh the flate of the world were naw undone ! 


Vol., II. B b this 
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this fountain is placed a coloſſal antique ſtatue, 
repreſenting, if we may truſt common opinion, the 
river Rhine. This ſtatue is generally known by 
the name of Marfor:o ; probably on account of 
it's having been once a principal ornament of 
the adjoining forum, and temple of Mars *. 


l PERHAs, ſaid the young nobleman, this ſtatue 
may bear ſome relation to the hiſtory of Germani- 
1 cus. Pere Bougeant ſays, that Germanicus adorned 
5 i "the temple of Mars the revengerT, with the or- 
bY _ naments of his triumph, and the ſpoils of Germany. 
42 Poſſibly this figure of the Rhine might be then 
| l 7 placed there. I know not on what authority pere 
* Bougeant's hiſtory is founded; but I think Tacitus 
"Fug ſpeaks of a triumphal arch, built within a ſtone's 
67 caſt of this forum, expreſsly on account of theſe 
5 german victories 1. Is it not probable, that the 
bet romans might then have placed this ſtatue of the 
1 Rhine before the temple of their idols, as a per- 


manent 


* The forum of Azguftus ſtood nearly adjoining to the 
Capitol: in the middle of this forum was the temple of 
Mars the revenger. | . * 

See Denati's Roman Antiquities, book ii. ch. 22. 

+ Hiſtoire d' Allemagne, livre ii. p. 205, Germanicus mit 

pled a terre, quitta ſa robe 3 & ſacrifia a Jupiter 

pluſieurs taureaux blancs: il porta enſuite au temple de Mars 

le wengeur les ornemens du triomphe, & les depouilles des ger- 

Mains, 

Fine anni dicatur arcus, propter ædem Saturni, ob recepta 
figna, cum Vara amiſſa, ductu Germanici, auſpiciis Tiberii. 

| Annal. lib, ii. c. 55 

| n 
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manent emblem of their victories, after having 
dragged it, as it were captive, through their ſtreets? 
It ſeems a confirmation of this conjetture, that 
Tacitus, in deſcribing the triumph of Germanicus, 
ſays expreſsly, Vecta fimulacra fluminum “. 


Sucu indeed, ſaid the eldeſt of the young gen- 
tlemen, was; on many occaſions, the haughty pride 
of the romans. But with reſpett to Germany, 
their boaſts of victory were not only arrogant, but 
alſo void of foundation. Often did they pretend 
to triumph over Germany: whereas, in fact, this 
mighty river, the Rhine, was the impaſſable 
boundary, the ne plus ultra of the roman em- 
pire. 


On the foundations of this temple of Saturn, adjoining to 
the forum of Auguſtus, the church of St. Adrian in Campo 
vaccino now ſtands, Cloſe by which church, this ſtatue of 
the Rhine lay on the ground, neglected, during many of the 
middle ages. It has . but lately removed to the Capitol. 

At the diſtance of ſome few. yards from the church of St. 
Adrian, is a triumphal arch, inlcribed to Severus ; probably 
built on the ve {ot of Germanicus's or T iberius'striumphal 
arch; and, poſſibly, compoſed in a great meaſure of it's 
materials, It might even be imagined, without any very 
great appearance of abſurdity, that it is the ſame identical 
arch, without any other alteration than that of the inſcri 
tion, The ſculptures on it ſeem very applicable to the hiſ- 
_ of Germanicus's campaigns: particularly the naval ex- 
peditions, and the reliefs of the four river-gods open gli 
archi collaterali; two of which may perhaps repreſent the 
Elbe and Rhine, and the other two, which are younger, and 
without beards, the Ems and W:/er, 


* Tacit, Annal. lib. ii. c. 41. 
B b 2 Ir 
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Ir is true, that Germanicus, and his father Dru- 
ſus, extended the ravages of war acroſs it's ſtreams; 
and made the banks of the Ems, the Wefer, and 
the Elbe, the theatre of ſome of their campaigns. 
One of their officers, I think, even paſſed the 
Elbe“; yet theſe campaigns, bloody and deſtruc- 
tive as they were, produced no ſettled conqueſts. 
After much ſlaughter and toil, after many. viciſſi- 
tudes of defeat and victory, the romans found 
themſelves obliged to fall back again to the 


Rhine. 
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Tux Rhine continued, ever afterwards, the 
limit of their dominion. This is generally attri- 
buted to the wiſe policy and ſtate-maxims of ſome 
of the emperors. But there were manifeſtly other 
reaſons for it. Rome was able, and therefore 
willing, to extend her dominion in the weſt, be- 
yond the great boundary of the ocean; and to 
penetrate even to the ſilures and brigantes: but 
ſhe was never able to ſubdue the warlike inhabi- 
tants of Weſtphalia and Hanover. I recolle& 
Florus's obſervation on this ſubject. Imperium, 
quod non ſteterat in littore oceani, flabat in ripa 
fluminis Rheni e it might be added, ſemper ſtetit. 
How much muſt ſome of our ſaxon anceſtors 
have exulted in this thought! 


IL. Domitius exercitu flumen Albim tranſcendit, longits fe- 
net rata Germania, quam quiſquam priorum, 


Tacit, Annal, lib, iv. C. 44. 
THE 
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Tu converſation now was changed, for ſome 
minutes, into a panegyric on the heroiſm and for- 
titude of the german nations. It ſoon, however, 
returned to the character of Germanicus. 

ws 

I REMEMBER, continued the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, that, when at Cologne, I employed a 
long afternoon, in the ſtudy of thoſe campaigns of 
Germanicus, which are deſcribed in Tacitus's 
Annals. 


In the morning, I had been for ſeveral hours 
walking about that old city, and viewing with 
much pleaſure the magazine of antique roman 
arms in the ſtadt-houſe*, and the bas-reliefs of 
the head of Germanicus on the walls of ſome of 
the public buildings. After dinner I went up 
into my chamber, the windows of which com- 
manded an extenſive proſpet acroſs the Rhine; 
I fat down in the window ſeat, and turned over 
ſeveral parts of the firſt two books of Tacitus. 


SOMETIMES I caſt my eyes acroſs the river, 
and imagined I ſaw Agrippina ſtanding at the foot 
of the bridge : ſometimes I looked up the ſtream 
towards Bonn, and recollected Germanicus's fide- 


* Pocacke obſerves, that theſe arms are very ſimilar to 
thoſe, which he had ſeen in an old roman arſenal, at Beer, on 


the Euphrates, | 
B b 3 lity 
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lity there to Tiberius: at other times I looked 
down the ſtream, and thought of Germanicus's 
laborious campaigns in Frieſland and Embden. 


I's reading the hiſtory of theſe campaigns, I met 
with ſeveral paſſages, which, from a want of prac- 
tice in the ſtyle of Tacitus, and from my extreme 

1gnorance in the art of war, ancient as well as mo- 

dern, I could not underſtand. The obſcurity 
was increaſed by the great changes, which ſince 
Tacitus's time have happened, in the countries 
near the mouths of the Rhine. 


Ir you pleaſe, ſaid Crito, we vill at preſent 
turn our thoughts from Germanicus's military hiſ- 
tory. His warlike achievements gained him in- 
deed great reputation at Rome; yet we muſt own, 
that, as in the military hiſtory of Druſus, Scipio, 
and other roman heroes, ſo likewiſe in this of Ger- 
manicus, there are many things, that are really the 
objects of horrour, not of admiration.—Quz:n- 
quaginta millium ſpatium, ferro flammiſque per- 
vaſtavit : non ſexus, non atas, miſerationem at- 

tulit *. — Inſiſterent cedibus ; nil opus captives ; 
ſolam internecionem gentis finem bello foret. 


SHUTTING our eyes to theſe ſcenes of warlike 
cruelty, the perpetual diſgrace of roman heroiſm; 


* Annalium, lib, i. c. 51. 
+ Annal. lib, ji, c. 21. 


let 
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let us contemplate Condi in another, and thy 
more pleaſing * 


So ſaying, Crito turned from the figure of the 
Rhine, and walked into the adjoining portico. 


* * * 


Ar the end of the portico, fronting the ſtair- 
caſe, is a room called the Canopus. It is adorned 
with about a dozen egyptian ſculptures, executed 
in a manner remarkably elegant. 


Tur company paſſed a quarter of an hour in 
that room; during which time their converſation 
naturally fell upon the hiſtory of Egypt. 


IN the middle of the ſame portico, fronting the 
oate, ſtand two egyptian ſtatues, of a much larger 
ſize, and to all appearance of much greater anti- 
quity. One of them bears on it's head a kind of 
corona turrita ; holds in it's right hand the roll of 
a book, and in it's left a palm-branch : ſeveral 
hieroglyphic characters are engraved on it's fide. 


Taz ſtudy of the egyptian hiſtory, ſaid Crito, 
would be a very amuſing employment to perſons 
reſident at Rome, were there at preſent in this 
city any coptite or abyſſinian prieſt, capable of 
B b 4 explaining 
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explaining the hieroglyphic language ; in the ſame 
manner as the learned Hermapion, whoſe book on 
that ſubject is mentioned by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus*, If ſuch were the caſe, perhaps we might 
find, from theſe hieroglyphic charaQters, that the 
perſon repreſented by this ſtatue was the moſt 
glorious, the moſt beneficent of conquerors, the 
royal Ofiris: Oſiris, the builder of cities; the 
patron of agriculture, of learning, and of all the 
arts of peace, : 


My pupil's viſion of the genius of the obeliſk, 


has turned my thoughts, ſince I heard it, to the 


hiſtory of Egypt. One morning, in the latter end 


of laſt week, I took up the firſt book of Diodorus 


Siculus; and read, with much pleaſure, the ac- 
count of king Oſiris's expeditions, 


Txrar account ſeems, at firſt view, a mere ro- 
mance ; but perhaps you, dear fir, continued Cr:to, 
turning to the eldeſt of his young friends, might 
have been able to extract from it ſome important 
doctrines of true political wiſdom. 


Ir we ſuppoſe the prince of a civilized country 
to have apy concerns with ſayage and barbarous 
nations, what better or wiſer plan of policy can 


* See Ammianus Marcellinus' 5 Hiſtory of Conftaniins. 
Book 17. 
he 
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he lay down for himſelf, than the grand outlines of 
Oſiris's condutt? To become, not ſo much the 
formidable enemy, as the real friend of barba- 
rians; not to invade, and conſequently force 
them to learn the arts of war, but to commu- 
nicate to them the far happier arts of peace; to 
introduce among them the bleſſings of civilized 
life; to inſtruct them in agriculture ; to enlighten 
their minds with uſeful knowledge, and bleſs them 
with the pureſt doctrines of piety and morality. 


Hare would it have been for the roman em- 
pire, if Auguſtus and his ſucceſſors had followed, 
far as they were able, this wholeſome plan of po- 
licy, in regard to the german nations. Happy 
would it have been, if Germanicus had been ſent 
to the banks of the Veſer and Elbe, not in the 
character of a dreadful roman general, a ſevere, 
though excellent maſter in the art of war;* but 
rather in a character ſimilar to that of Oferis's 
lieutenant, Triptolemus. 


Ho rejoiced would Germanicus have been, in 
an employment ſo ſuitable to the goodneſs of his 
heart! With what pleaſure would he have in- 
ſtructed the barbarians, to till their ſoil, to drain 


* Diriguntur acies, non, ut olim apud germanos, wvagis in- 
eurſibus, aut dijeftas per catervas : quippe longd adverſus nos 
militia inſueverant ſequi figna, ſubſidiis firmari, difta impera- 
torum accipere, Tacit, Ann, lib, ii. e. 45. 5 

their 
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their marſhes, and to clear thoſe vaſt foreſts, with 
which Germany was then covered! 


Hap ſuch a plan of policy been followed, it 
is probable the germans would have been much 
more happy : for thus they might have partaken 
the benefits of a civilized life, without being cor- 
rupted or enſlaved by luxury: and it is alſo very 
probable, that Rome would never have been de- 
ſtroyed by the inundations of the german nations, 
Againſt their fierceneſs, the plough would have 
been a much better weapon, than the roman 
ſword. | 

In fact, we find the dreadful inundations of the 
north never to have ceaſed, till agriculture, ctvi- 
lization, and other ſciences were introduced into 
that quarter. While the northern nations depend- 
ed on hunting for their ſubſiſtence, they perpe- 
tually found their vaſt regions too narrow for 


their numbers: but, upon applying themſelves to 


agriculture, they found the ſame extent of coun. 
try amply capable of ſupporting them, even had 
their multitudes been increaſed an hundred fold. 


* 3 * 


Tu E converſation now imperceptibly wandered 
to the account given by Tacitus of Germanicus's 
travels 
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travels into Egypt; and of his voyage up the Nile, 
from the town of Canopus, to the great city of 
Oſiris, the hundred-gated Thebes *, 


I REMEMBER, ſaid Crito's pupil, that, while 
reading in England this part of Tacitus, I fre- 
quently conſulted Pococke's travels into the Eaſt, 
and Norden's late voyage on the Nile from the 
ruins of Alexandria up to thoſe of Luxor and 
Carnac. Since our arrival at Rome, I vainly 
pleaſe myſelf with the fancy of having here met 
with a memorial of Germanicus's viſit to Thebes. 
On the Lateran obeliſk, which, if I be not miſ- 
taken, was originally a pr:nc:pal ornament of that 
great egyptian metropolis, I think I diſcovered 
one day, when the ſun ſhone remarkably favour- 
able on that part, ſeveral roman characters; being 
the firſt five or ſix letters of Germanicus's name, 
engraven ſideways among, or rather acroſs, the 
hieroglyphics. Allowing me to indulge this fancy, 
it is probable, that theſe letters might be thus en- 
graved by Germanicus's order, while at Thebes, 
as a memorial of his journey thither ; in the ſame 
manner as, according to Pococke and Norden, 
many other roman and greek names are inſcribed 
on the feet of Memnon's ſtatue. 


* Annal. lib, ii, c. 60. 
Burt 
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Bur I muſt not trouble you any longer with 
a conjecture, which, if not wholly void of foun- 
dation, certainly is but trifling. Let me rather 
deſire my tutor to continue his delineation of the 
characters of Germanicus and Tiberius. 


* * * 


Ix order to place in a ſtronger light the com- 
pariſon of theſe characters, replied Crito, it may 
not be an improper method to conſider Germa- 
nicus, as we are now doing, during his travels 
through thoſe parts of the world, which were at 
that time moſt famous, either for the ancient, or 
for the actual merit of their inhabitants. 


GERMANICUS travelled with the greateſt con- 
tinual pleaſure, becauſe with continued innocence ; 
and with a fixed intention to learn, and prattiſe 


goodneſs, in every place. 


' GERMANICUS, according to the dottrine of 
Pythagoras, a dottrine, my dear pupil, worthy 
the notice of every young traveller to Italy, Macas 
Leipyvuwy 40185 1YeTO. | 


GERMANICUS, in viſiting and examining 
the venerable antiquities of Greece, Aſia, and 


Egypty 


1 
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Egypt, ſatisfied a very laudable curioſity: it might 
have been wiſhed, however, that, before he went 
into Egypt, he had not forgotten to aſk Tiberius's 
permiſſion for making chat tour. 


GERMANICUS reſpected the inhabitants of 
thoſe celebrated countries, for the ſake of their 
anceſtors. And, being inveſted with a great 
ſhare in the government, he conſtantly, in ſome 
degree like the great and good Ofiris, made it his 
buſineſs, in all countries through which he paſſed, 
to take that opportunity of eſtabliſhing the public 
tranquillity, order, and plenty; appeaſing, to his 
utmoſt, all diſcords, and relieving every oppreſ- 
ſion, whether foreign or domeſtic *. 


$A» d avIpurociy 
TIavrag yag OA νν,c, 


Ix contraſt with this affability and beneficence 
of Germanicus, let us conſider Tiberius, the ab- 
ſolute monarch of the vaſt roman empire, ab- 
ſconding even from Rome. Moſt part of the 
latter end of his reign he paſſed in a ſmall iſland, 
about two hundred miles diſtant from this city. 


* Provincias, internis certaminibus, aut magiſtratuum injuriit 
feſſas, refavebat, Annal. lib, ii. c. 54. Levavit apertis harreis 
pretia frugum, Ibid. c. 59, Alexandriam adiit, propter im- 
menſam ac repentinam famem, Suecton, in Tiberio, c. 52. 


During 
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During the Jaſt eleven years of his life, he never 


once entered his own palace; never ſet foot in 


the roman forum; never aſcended the Capitoline 
hill: gravatus aſpeftum civium. 


Ir one of the humble lay-brothers of the ad- 
joining convent of Ara Cel: were now to over- 
hear this part of our converfations, he would 
probably, by his charity, be induced to pleaſe 
himſelf with the imagination, that Tiberius, in his 
old age, might have choſen that retreat, from 


pHenitential motives. Many a true penitent, he 


might ſay, has retired from the pomps of the world, 
to rocky deſerts, and ſolitary iſlands, there to give 
himſelf up to ſuch religious compundtion, as pro- 
duced amendment of life :' thus, after many years 
of bitter ſorrow, lightening the load of the heart; 
and chearing it gradually with ſome humble hopes 
of mercy; ſome, gleaming ray, at leaſt, of true 
felicity. x 


Far otherwiſe, alas! with Tiberius: his pur— 


Poles of retirement had nothing holy in them. It 


was originally owing partly to the artifice of his 
prime miniſter ; partly to his own worldly ſenſe of 
conſcious ſhame: Pudore ſcelerum, & libidinum. 
At Rome he ſometimes could not avoid hearing 
voces illas, veras & graves, & probra, quibus 


er 
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per occultum lacerabatur. Sometimes he was even 
reproached to his face for the vileſt ations. 


Ix chooſing the place of his ſolitude, Tiberius 
ſhowed no ſymptoms of a heart touched with any 
penitential ſenſe of it's crimes v. Innocence might 
have properly delighted itſelf in a retreat like 
Capree: but a true penitent would never have 
been curious in ſeletting fo delightful a ſpot, or 
have thought himſelf worthy of ſuch an . 
tion. . 


* Ax D yet,” our monk might add, © although 
pleaſantneſs of ſituation is a circumſtance by no 
means ſuitable to the juſt idea of a penitential re- 
tirement, it is nevertheleſs poſſible, that Tiberius 
might employ his time well there. I know little 
ol his hiſtory, notwithſtanding my bare feet every 
day tread this hill, which, as I have heard, was 
once a principal part of the city. Such kind of 
hiſtory is not indeed our ſtudy ; which chiefly 
regards the piety of thoſe happy men, who have 
conſecrated by their retirements the deſerts of 
Scete, and dignified the mountains of Alverno 
and Chartreuſe. Pray inform me, what were 


* Inſula in Favonium obverſa iſa, & aperto circum pelago per- 
amæna; proſpetabatque pulcherrimum ſinum, anteguam Veſu- 
Vius mons ardeſcens acien loci verteret. 


Tacit, Annal. lib. iv. c. 67. 


Tiberins's 
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Tiberius's frame of mind, and manner of life in | 
his ſolitude ? — Let me anticipate your reply: 


& Malum otium,—luxus,—lib:do,—ſevitia.” 


& Were theſe worſt of devils the conſtant pol: 
ſeſſors of his ſoul?” 


THE ſeem to have been ſo; except when, at 
intervals, conſcience, ariſing in all her blackeſt 
terrours, aſtoniſhed him, overwhelmed him, 
almoſt drove him mad. Non enim illum fortuna, 
non ſolitudines protegebant, quin tormenta pectoris, 
fſuaſque ipſe panas fateretur. Ad ſenatum enim 
his verbis orſus eſt epiſtolam, . Quid ſcribam vobis, 
te patres conſcripti, hoc tempore, aut quomodo 

e ſcribam, aut quid omninò non ſcribam, Di me, 
& Deeque pejus perdant, quam perire quotidic 
& ſentio, fi ſcio.” Adeo facinora atgue flagitia 
ſua ipfi guogue in ſupplicium verteranl. Neque 
fruſtra pra ſtantiſſimus ſapientiæ firmare ſolitus 
eſt, ſi recludantur tyrannorum mentes, poſſe aſpici 
laniatus & ictus; quando, ut corpora verberibus, 
ita ſevitia, libidine, malis conſultis, animus di- 
laceretur®,” 


Bur why, continued Crito, ſhould I imagine 
myſelf talking on this ſubject with one of the in- 


0 Tacir, Annal. lib. vi. c. 6. ie 
abitants 
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habitants of the adjoining convent? It is with 
you, my fellow travellers, that I am really con- 
verſing. | 

; | + 

You will ſoon, from the key and mole of. 
Naples, behold that unhappy iſland, which is be- 
come eternally infamous by. the perpetrations of 
it's diabolical inhabitant, Tiberius. You will ſee 
it in every airing you take towards the ſuburbs of 
Pauſilypo, or Maddalena: but never will you 
have any deſire to make a nearer approach to it, 
or to ſet your feet on it's contaminated ſhore. 


Effugimus ſcopulos Ithacæ, Laeriia regna; 
Et terram altricim ſævi execramur Ulyſſis x. 


In the ſame environs of Naples, you vill per- 
haps ſee other terrific objects: I mean, the hor- 
rours of the neighbouring volcanoes, which fre- 
quently burſt forth in roaring rivers of liquid 
fire, in clouds of darkneſs, and ſhowers of flam- 
ing brimſtone. 


Tusk horrours you will obſerve with awe, if 
an eruption of mount Veſuvius ſhould happen 
while you are at Naples. At all other times, your 
eyes will be charmed with the ſerenity. and ſweet- 


ANnz1d iii. 292, 


You 0.” = 4 neſs 
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neſs of the landſcapes, the truly elyian fields, on 
the neapolitan coaſt; that coaſt, which in general, 
according to the proverb, e un pezzo di ciel, ca- 
duto in terra x. A young poet, indeed, after fill- 
ing his mind wich the ideas of Pindar or Virgil, 
might repreſent that coaſt as an emblem of the re- 
gions of the bleſſed: but never, I believe, did 
any man, of the plaineſt education, look upon 
Veſuvius, during an eruption, without almoſt in- 
ſtantaneouſſy conſidering it as an emblem, or ra- 
cher as a Viſible type, of hell. 


Fx, alas! how great che difference! The 
conflagration of that hill, however horrid, is not 
an unquenchable flame; that is not an everlaſting 


fire. 


No wonder, that guilty minds ſhould deeply 
feet the preſentiments of their future, unſpeaka- 
ble miſery. 


I REMEMBER, ſaid Crito's pupil, a paſſage in 


Plutarch, very applicable to your preſent topic f. 


But 


«A patch of Heaven, dropped down upon the earth,” 
7 + Our. puaxzp©- ty atyopa vo era 
Fray d avoitn Tas Jupas, —— 


H eauru Kaxua at GUIKETE TS GTWAKY XvOIS, N TIPS WEPURUIE r 2 


bb npapay 
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But there is no occaſion to quote learned writers, 
for thoſe ſentiments, which are moſt loudly ex- 
preſſed by the voice of univerſal nature. The illi- 
terate and the learned, the rich and the poor, the 
high and low, are all alike expoſed to the irreſiſti- 
ble influence of conſcience. With what attention, 
my dear young friends, have we often obſerved 
in England a large audience, compoſed of the 
moſt different ranks and kinds of men; all, in 
deep filence, liſtening to thoſe ſcenes of Shak- 
ſpeare, in which the terrours of conſcience are 
exemplified! I mean, particularly, the conclu- 


ſion of the tragedies of Richard the Third, and 
Macbeth, 


Cold fearful drops fland on my trembling fleſh. 

O coward conſcience, how doſt thou affii me! 

Oh, the affliftion of thoſe terrible dreams, | 

That ſhake us nightly! Better be with the dead, 

Than on ſuch torture of the mind to lie. 

Oh! full of ſcorpions is my mind. —['m fill'd with 
horrour ! 


In this reſpe&t, the caſtle of Dun ſinane ſeems 
ſtrongly to have reſembled the palace of Tiberius 
in Capree. | 


Kai Ye 0 xaW%vIe0:, 7 MATO &. 15. S avAWAUTIS, Ts de 
Nu low x; oveipor x, TæpuN Ni NaH¼i i He ron To 100 
dus xa tg, BL Hi,, TO ri, A a rapa ta, nt nu 
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Ir you pleaſe, ſaid Crito, we vill reſume our 
claſſical ſtudies. My own conſcience alſo preſſes 
too hard, to enable me to continue theſe moral 
reflections. May Heaven have mercy on us all! 


SeEAkIN d theſe words, Crito turned round, 
and with a ſlow and penſive ſtep walked acroſs 
the Capitoline area, to the oppoſite building, = 
Palazzo De: Conſervatori. 


Ix the court of this building, on the left hand, 
againſt the wall, ſtands a large ſtone urn; on which 
is the following inſcription, in characters very 
deeply cut: 

Ossa 
AcRIPPINEAE, M. Ackrieex, Divi Avus! 
 NEPT1S, UxoRIS GERMANICI, &c. 


Tux young gentlemen, after having for ſome 
time ſurveyed this ſepulchral urn with melan- 
choly pleaſure, gave their attention to Cr:to ; who 
with a down-caſt look proceeded as follows. 


Ir we conſider the domeſtic life of Germanicus, | 
we ſhall find him in that, as well as in other parts 
of his character, infinitely more reſpeQable, and 


infinitely more happy, than Tiberius. | 
TIBERIUS 
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TIBERIUS was, indeed, in his earlier years, 
a good brother; the temper of Druſus being per- 
baps irreſiſtibly amiable: but he afterwards be- 
came an enemy to all his family; he was a bad 
ſon; and a cruel huſband, to a wicked wife. 


GERMANICUS,. on the contrary, ſeems to 
have practiſed many of the virtues, and to have 
enjoyed many of the felicities of a family-life. 
He began by being a good brother, and a good 
fon; and afterwards, 1n the uſual progreſs of ſuch 
a character, became a good father. 


Bur let me defire you, at preſent, to conſider 
him in his conjugal ſtation. 


TE dignity and happineſs of Germanicus were 
both very conſiderably increaſed, by his marriage 
with Agrippina. 


Tux character of Agrippina would have been 
far more amiable, if to her many other virtues ſhe 
had added a greater degree of meekneſs and hu- 
mility ; if ſhe had been leſs ſenſible of the high 
quality of her family, and of her own real merit. 
But, ſtanding as we now are before that urn, 
which probably for many centuries contained her 
aſhes, let us do juſtice, and pay due tribute to 
her very reſpectable memory, by owning, that, 

Ce among 
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among the matrons of heathen Rome, Agrippina, 
notwithſtanding every defect, was one of the 
brighteſt examples of conjugal virtue. 


Suk attained that dignity of character, partly 
by her own native goodneſs; partly by the aid 
and influence of her beloved huſband's example. 


CRITO now pauſed for ſome moments, to wipe 
away the tears that ſtood in his eyes, and which 
really hindered him from readin * paper of 
notes. 


IN her arms, continued Cr:to with a ſigh, Ger- 
manicus expired. With her alone had he paſſed 
through life from his earlieſt years: for he enjoyed 
the great happineſs of marrying early; and of 
thus ſoon bleſſing both himſelf and his parents, 
with the fight of no leſs than fix of his children. 


O ux noble young friend! You who ſo fre. 
quently inquire after proper ſubjetts in the roman 
ſtory, on which you may employ ſome of the 
painters, whether engliſſi or italian, now in this 
city; what ſubje& can you find, either more 
_ pleaſing, or more inſtruttive, than the ſcene of 
Auguſtus, placed on his imperial ſeat, and en- 
acting the laws againſt celibacy, which at that 
time, in a manner much more deſtructive than 

any 
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civil war, was waſting and extirpating the greateſt 
families in Rome*? Seated in that ſtate, and per- 
haps on ths very hill, he directed, that his great 
.grand-children, the offspring of Germantcus, 
ſhould be brought into his preſence. He then, in 
ſight of the whole ſenate, took up ſome of theſe 
little ones in his arms; others he placed on the 
knees of the young prince their father ; and, with 
the happy and amiable pride of a parent, ſhowed 
to the aſſembly all theſe, nis treaſures; inviting 
the young nobility of Rome to be ſenſible of ſuch 
happineſs, and haſten to follow the example of 
his Germanicus, Ne gravarentur imitari juvents 
exemplum f. ; 

Such was Germanicus, when he had ſcarcely 
completed his twenty-fourth year. — Compare 
with this charming ſpectacle ſome parts of the 
character of Tiberius. 


Bur, indeed, the contraſt now grows far too 
diſmal'and horrid for deſcription, either by pen 


The young reader is moft earneſtly referred on this oc- 
caſion, to the beginning of the fifty-lixth book of Dio Calſius, 
p. 573-578. He is deſired allo to conſult Univerſal Hil- 
tory, vol, xiv, p. 20. —-Facit. lib. iii. c. 25, and Freiuſbe m. 
lib. lix. c. 33, with it's note. 

Auguſtus lib rot totos, & ſenatui recitavit, & populo notos per 
edictum ſaæ e fecit: ut orationes Q. Metelli, de prole augenda, 
& Rutilii de modo a dificiorum; quo magis perſuaderet utram- 
gue rem, non a fe primo animadverſam, ſed antiquis jam tuuc 
cure fuiſſe, Sueton, Auguſtus, 89. HEE 

* OUETON, in Auguſt, 34. 

Cc4 or 
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or pencil. It's horrours are greatly augmented 
by the conſideration, that Tiberius's enormous 
wickedneſs was continued to his old age. For, 
as I before obſerved, he ſeems never to have at- 
tempted to waſh away, with bitter tears, the black 
and diſmal crimes, of which he had been guilty. 


No wonder, that ſo ſoon as the death of this 
vileſt of tyrants was publicly known, the univer- 
{al hatred and deteſtation of his memory ſhould 
break forth, with the greateſt indignation and 
fury. No wonder, that, in all the ſtreets which 
ſurround this hill, the populace ſhould be crying 
out, with the loudeſt clamours; ſome, that his 
vile corpſe, as unworthy of ſepulture, ſhould be 
caſt into the river; Tiberius in Tiberim: others, 
that it ſhould with all ignominy be dragged from 
the palace-gates to the public gibbet; or expoſed, 
like the bodies of other far leſs guilty malefattors, 
on the Scale Gemonie®, 


Bur let us not think any longer on this hateful 
ſubject. 


As a relief from the diſhonourable concluſion 
of Tiberius's infamous exiſtence, let us turn our 
eyes again to the hiſtory of Germanicus. 


* SUETON, Vita Tiberii, c. 74s 


Wirtt 
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Wiru what pleaſure, my dear fellow-travellers, 
did you, while at Lyons, viſit the pleaſant hill, and 
ſurvey the magnificent proſpect, of Antiquaille & 
Forviere *; the place where Germanicus, though 
I know not on what authority, 1s ſaid to have 
been born! With what affettion alſo did you yel- 
terday viſit the place of his ſepulture, in the Campo 
Marzo! From his cradle indeed to his grave, the 
character of Germanicus was almoſt ever amiable, 
as well as reſpeQable. 


Virtutum fructum uberrimum tulit: maxime 
probatus & dilectus a ſuts: dilefus etiam ab om- 
nibus, in vita; & multo magis in morte, & poſt 
mortem T. 


Hts reputation was ſo great, as to have gained 
him multitudes of friends and admirers, even in 
countries which he had neyer ſeen, Flebant Ger- 
manicum, etiam ig not. 


Mucn ſtronger, probably, were the love and 
veneration of thoſe, who had really felt and been 
made happy by his goodneſs. The provincials of 
whom he had been governor; the allies of the ro- 
man empire, to whom he had been a very bene- 


- Perhaps a corruption of the words Autiguum palatium 
fori veterit. 


1 SUETON, in Vit, Calig. 4, 
volent 
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volent general and commander ; even the enemies 
of Rome, to whom, after the horrours of the cam- 
paign were paſſed, he had been a merciful con- 
queror ;—all theſe cordially joined in honouring 
the memory, and lamenting the fate, of Germa- 
nicus. 


Bur with reſpect to Italy, and to Rome, the 
ſincere and zealous affection born to Germanicus 
while alive, and the general grief, deſolation, and 
even deſpair, which attended, and long followed 
his departure; theſe were, in all reſpects, ſo very 
great, as far to exceed any power of deſcription : 
nay, even were the genzus of this place to inſpire 
us, whom you, my dear poetic pupil, may ſup- 
poſe, to be now hovering over and protecting this 
urn of Agrippina. | 


Quis deſiderio fit pudor, aut modus, 
Tam chari capitis? Præcipe lugubres 
Cantus, Melpomene! cui liquidam pater 
Voc em cum citharà dedit *. 


Ir, my dear fellow-travellers, continued Criſo. 
after a pauſe, if in our Levant travels, we ſhould 
ever pitch our tent amidſt the ruins of Antioch ; 
ſhall we not then, among many other ſubje&s of 


HORAT. lib. i. od, 24, 


meditation, 


LE" © * 
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meditation, recollett the death of Germanicus ? 
Shall we not there beſtow ſome ſerious thoughts 
on the ſcene of his laſt hour? 


YET, let me obſerve, that this ſcene would 
have been far more noble, if Germanicus had not 
even at ſuch a period excited his friends to re- 
venge his death. With a trembling voice let me 
add, that his virtue would have been far more 
perfect, if, like St. Stephen, or like ſome HoLlitk 
PERSON, who was then living in ſacred retire- 
ment, in the neighbouring province of Galilee, he 
had expired, bleſſing and praying for his mur— 
derers. | 


Bur let us not at preſent carry our thoughts fo 
far as to eaſtern travels, In the courle of our 
ſhort intended tour through the kingdom of Na- 
ples, we ſhall ſee ſeveral places, that will ſtrongly 
remind us of the death of Germanicus. 


DuR1NG that tour, you will certainly paſs ſome 
days at Brindiſi. While you, my dear pupil, are 
walking in the thick olive groves, with which that 
fertile coaſt is covered, and viewing from them 
the two famous horns of that ſpacious haven ; will 


you not be frequently inclined to recollect Taci- 


tus's deſcription of Agrippina, landing at that 


port, with the urn of Germanicus in her hands? 


and 
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and muſt not that recollection awaken in your 
mind ſome ideas of a ſweet poetic melancholy ? 


In your return fram Brindiſi to the northern 
parts of Italy, particularly at Terracina, you will 
call to mind the great public love, admiration, 
and grief, which followed the urn of Germanicus 
from Brunduſium, through all the provinces of 
Italy, to his grave at Rome. 


I am the more inclined to believe, that you 
will be ſtrongly affected with this recollection, as 
in your journey through France, particularly 
when you were in the neighbourhood of Straf- 
burgh, you often re-peruſed, and ſometimes not 
without tears of pleaſure, the deſcriptions given 
by the french hiſtorians of that public love and 
veneration, which attended the corpſe of Turenne, 
through all the cities and provinces of that great 
kingdom, to the royal mauſoleum at St. Dennzs. 


I REMEMBER too the pleaſure you expreſſed 
at the ſimilar public reſpe&, which was paid in 
our own country to the memory of our late 
youthful hero, general Wolfe. What addreſs did 
any city or county then preſent to the throne of 
Great Britain, in which general Wolfe's name was 
not mentioned, with terms of the greateſt praiſe 


and love? I remember alſo your deſcription of 
that 
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that eloquence, with which the houſe of commons 
was then moved to vote, and it was voted unani- 
moufly, That a monument ſhould be erefted to 
his memory, at the public charge, in Weſtminſter 
Abbey. EO 


Bor through what wanderings of thought have 
] led you! Permit me to cloſe my paper of notes, 
by deſiring you to employ ſome of your firſt lei- 
ſure hours, in peruſing afreſh Tac:tus's account 
of the general grief of Rome on the death of Ger- 
manicus. The great ſtrength of ſenſe to be found 
in that hiſtorian will make ample amends for your 
patience, in liſtening to whatever may have been 
the improprieties or follies of my imagination, 


In proof, however, of the utility, that may be 
derived from the contraſt of ſuch characters, as 
thoſe which I have this day endeavoured to place 
before your eyes, let me ſubmit to your reflec- 
tion three or four lines of that great hiſtorian. 


Exequi inſignia per honeſtum, aut notabili dede- 
core. Præcipuum munus annalium reor, ne vir- 
tutes fileantur, utque pravis dictis factiſque ex poſ- 
teritate & infamid metus ſit “. 


* Tacit, Annal. lib, ili. c. 65. 


CRITO 
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* * * 


CRITO having thus concluded the morning's 
lecture, with a ſerious countenance folded up 
his. papers, and ſat down in filence. 


Hrs young friends now entered into a warm 
debate upon fome particulars, which he had men- 
tioned towards the conclufion of his lecture. 


Tu E eldeſt of the gentlemen compared the glo- 
rious fate of general Wolfe to that of Epaminon- 
das; and repeated with energy ſome expreſſions 
of Valerius Maximus. Si eum Di immortales 
vicloriis Juis perfruz paſſe efſent, hoſpes gloriofi or 


Patria mana non intra ſſet. 


Tur young nobleman recollected ſeveral cir- 
eumſtances relative to the death of marſhal Tu- 
renne. He lamented Druſus alſo, cut down in 
the flower of his age, during his german cam- 
paign. He then made ſome remarks on the ex- 
cellence of that marble buſt, which they had juſt 
now ſeen in the Capitoline muſcum, and which 
repreſents Druſus in the prime of manhood. 


Yer why, ſaid Crito's pupil, ſhould the early 
death of Dyuſus be lamented? Druſus certainly 
| dad 
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had the happineſs, the greateſt happineſs, I ſup- 
poſe, which a father can feel, of leaving a ſon, 
who excelled him in virtue—a Germanicus. 


Harp. I oye wo A 


Both father, indeed, and ſon died young: but 
neither of their deaths can be reckoned prema- 
ture, Let us look only on the family of the Cæſgars, 
and compare the ſhort lives of Druſus and Ger- 
mantcus, with thoſe of Calzgula and Nero, none 
of whom ſurvived the thirtieth year of his age; 
and- ſurely we ſhall not. want a proof, that the 
height of human glory, as well as the depth, of in- 
famy, may be the conſequence' of the virtues and 
vices practiſed within theſe years. 


D 


* * * 


Tux converſation now took ſome freſh detours: 
though, amidſt the labyrinth of it's ſeveral wander- 
ings, it ſtill recurred to the proper object of this 
day's ſtudy, the hiſtory of Tiberius's reign, | 


Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen ſpoke with 
proper reſpe& of the hiſtorian Cremuſius Cordus; 
cheerfully repeating on that occaſion a few ſen- 

tences 
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tences from Seneca. He then proceeded with 
horrour to ſome of the other cruelties of Tiberius, 
and of that infamy of prime miniſters, Sejanus. 


CRITO mentioned, from Tacitus, the baniſh- 
ment of ſome thouſand jews by Tiberius into the 
marſhes of Sardinia: /i interirent, vile damnum. 
He alſo cited, from Philo Fudeus, Sejanus's de- 
ſign of extirpating the whole jewiſh nation. 


CRITO'S pupil, on this occaſion, compared 
Sejanus to Haman ; and following that tract of 
thought, recollected ſeveral verſes of Racine“ 
Eſther, which ſeemed. to him very TR to 
the ſudden fall of Sejanus. 


Jai vu Impie adore ſur la terre: 

Pareil au cedre il cachoit dans les cieux 

Son front audacieux. 

I ſembloit d ſon gre gouverner le tonnerre ; 

Il fouloit aux pits ſes ennemis vaincus. 

Fe nai fait que paſſer ; il n'etoit deja plus, — 
Miſerable ! Le Dieu vengeur de innocence, 

Tout pret d te juger, tient deja ſa balance: 
Bientot ſon Juſte arret te fera prononce. 

* Ton jour approche, & ton 9 of paſe- 


=. See Seneca's conſolation, addreſſed to Martia, the LY 
ter of Cremutius Corduc, 
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e Traitre eft expire. 
Par le peuple en fureur d moitié dechire; 
On traine, on va donner en ſpefacle funeſte, 
De fon corps tout ſanglant le miſerable reſte *. 


* 5 


Tu company now went out of the court of 
the Palazzo dei conſervatori. But the fall of Se- 
janus continued to be their topic, while walking 
down the ſlope of the N hill, towards the 
forum. 


I nave lately, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, been reading Dion Caſſius's account 
of the grandeur and fall of that infamous court 
favourite f. 


DION'S reſlections, on the vanity of all human 
pride, ſtrike me at preſent very ſtrongly; while 
oppoſite to us, on the Palatine mount, I ſee the 
ruins of that building, which Sejanus entered, full 
of pride, and big with the expectation of being 
that morning inveſted with the tribunitian power. 
Cloſe on our right hand is the temple of Concord; 
in which, on the afternoon of the ſame day, Seja- 
nus was unanimoully condemned to death. About 


9 The above quotations are thrown together, from Fes; 
acte iii. ſcenes 3, 8, g. 
+ Dio Caffius, book lviii. p. 62g to 630. 


. D d one 
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one hundred yards on our left is the priſon, in 


which, before night, he was ſtrangled “. 


Ix that diſmal evening, he ſaw perhaps, from 
the grates of his cell, the deſtruftion of his ſtatues 
in this forum; and heard the curſes of the people 
from all ſides upon his memory. 


TRE then · felt vanity of his exceſſive honours, 
riches, and ambitious hopes, together with the 
conſciouſneſs of his horrid crimes, muſt have | 
greatly embittered the deep diſtreſs of his laſt 
hour, | 


Ergo quid optandum foret, ignordſſe fatendum eft 
Sejanum : nam qui nimios optabat honores, _ 
Et nimias poſcebat opes, numeroſa parabat 
Excelſe turris tabulata, unde altior efſet 
Caſus, & impulſe praceps immane ruinet. 


| CRI TO'S pupil repeated ſome verſes of Shak- 
fſpeare, relative to cardinal Wolſey, I have often, 
added he, thought of thoſe verſes in paſſing 


The antique inſcription, zow remaining on the priſon 
walls, was engraven in the ædileſhip of Vibius and Cocceius 
Nerva. They were conſuls about Gor or five years after 
Sejanus's death. See Abbate Venuti, vol. i, p. 38. The Scale 
Gemoniæ, where Sejanus's body was caſt, were ſituate in that 

ſhort, crooked, ſteep lane, which paſſes by the fide of the 
Tullian priſon, and leads up to the Capitol. N 
+ JovENAI. Sat. x. 10g. 


| through 
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through Leiceſter. We had freſh occaſion to 

recollett them ſome weeks ago; when we were 
ſhown the Palazzo, built byy that cardinal 8 orders, 
here, at Rome. 


I REMEMBER, ſaid Crito, that when we were 
at Milan, I met with a paſſage in St. Auſtin's 
works, which appears very ſuitable to the topic 
on which you are now converſing. It is the re- 
fleQion 'of a perſon, who, if I miſtake-not, was 
of confiderable rank in the court of the roman 
emperor, predeceſſor to Theodoſius. 


& Wir all the pains we take, what doth our 
« ambition aſpire to? What is it we ſeek, and 
te propoſe to ourſelves? | 


« Can we have any greater hopes at court, than 
& to arrive at the favour of the emperor? Per 
te quot pericula pervenitur ad illud grandius peri- 
© culum ? Et 8 Nn erit? 


& Amicus autem DEI, ſi volucro, ecce, nunc fo.” 


Tux converſation now dwelt, for a conſidera- 
ble time, on the outward ſplendour, but frequent 
real miſery, of a miniſterial or court life. 


D d 2 Our 
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Oux young noblemap, during the diſcuſſion, 
communicated to his friends ſeveral very impor- 
tant reflections, which he had heard. from: his fa- 
ther on theſe ſubjetts. . 


* - _ 
* 
| R 
. * . - 
Y "I. 


Tus company returned to their lodgings about 
dinner-time; but Crito made ſome excuſe for not 


dining wich them. He retired to bis cloſet, and 


it being ſaturday. afternoon, applied himſelf, as 
uſual, to ſome private ſtudies, | 


Tux object of his meditation was a charaQer, 
remarkably contrary to the wickedneſs. of this 


world; contrary as light is to darkneſs : the cha- 


rafter of the — pure, and holy S.. _ the 
* * 


Ir was about the time of Sejanus's death, that 
St. John came preaching in Judæa the baptiſm of 
repentance, for the remiſſion of ſins. 

CRITO paſled ſome moments in conſidering 
this holy character, compared with thoſe, which 
are generally found in king's houſes: but he ſoon 
quitted that kind of thought, and began to apply 
the weighty doctrine of penitence home to kts 
own heart. 

Wu v 
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Way ſhould he look for faults among other 
men? He found enow in the recorded memorial 
of his own actions. 


| In deep compundtion of mind he thought there- 
on, and wept, He applied himſelf afreſh to the 
ſtudy of the Baptiſt's life: he afterwards took up 
the poetical tranſlation of the Pſalter, lately pub- 
liſhed at Arezzo, by Peter Roſſi; and A two 
or three of the penitential plalms, | 


He peruſed alſo ſome part of the copy of verſes 
prefixed to the work; in which the author thus 
addreſſes himſelf to the hebrew pſalmiſt. 


— Canendi ſpiritum miki impetra, 
Tuo refuſus qui calebat peftore ; 

Tuis ut inſtem proximus veſtigits, 
Tuoſque ſenſus, et verenda intelligam 
Tuis repoſta ver ſibus myſteria, — 

Id fi negetur, et frequenti crimine 
Cæcata, mens Jpeftare non tam altum poteſt; 
Placare læſi me doce iram Numinis 
Tua emulantem exempla ; et illas intimo 
E corde ductas ac ſalubres lacrmas, 
Quibus juvente tu piaſti improvidæ 
Errata, et equum leniiſti judicem. 

Id fi impetraro, multò erit jucundius, | 


 Quam 6 tua æmuler canendo carmina. 
3 D d g CHAP, 
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4 
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bridge was carried, 
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CHAP. V. 
TWENTY-THIRD DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


In the account of yeſterday's tranſaQtions, no 
notice was taken of the manner in which the young 
le employed their afternoon, 


Tuxy viſited the Capitol, with the intention 
of recolleQing in that place part of the morning's 
lecture. They paſſed ſome time there, converſ- 


ing on the concluſion of Tiberius's wicked reign; 


and afterwards deſcended into the Campo Vaccino. 


Ix that part of the roman forum, which lies 
between the Capitoline and Palatine hills, there 
ſtands a ſingle marble column, of the corinthian 
order, fluted, and about fifty feet in height. 


Ir is the opinion of ſome antiquarians, ſaid the 
young nobleman, that thjs column made part of 
that bridge, which the ſucceſſor of Tiberius built 
acroſs the forum. Jt may, with more probability 
perhaps, be ſuppoſed to have made part of ſome 
of thoſe temples, or porticos, over * that 


I ravsg 
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I nave often thought, that ſuch a bridge, thus 
joining the Capitoline and Palatine hills, might 
be of real and conſiderable convenience to the 
public. It probably ſaved much time, and many 
a weariſome ſtep,” to the induſtrious inhabitants 
of this part of Rome ; which, in the time of Cali- 
gula, was the moſt mn or at leaſt the moſt 
frequented, 


Bur, alas! far different was the motive of Ca- 
ligula. His deſign, in the erection of that bridge, 
was not beneficence to his ſubjects; but the in- 
dulgence of his own moſt abſurd, and impious 
pride. 


In the temple of Caſtor and Pollux, which 
ſtood near thoſe three columns of Jupiter Stator, 
Caligula frequently ſeated himſelf, between the 
ſtatues of the Dioſcuri; and from their temple he 
built the bridge to the Capitol, merely that he 
might, with more convenience and eaſe to him- 
ſelf, go often to receive che ſame horrid adoration 


in the temple of Jupiter CapiteQtings/”” 


As to Jupiter, roplion Crito's pupil, if we con- 
fider the hiſtory of that king of Crete, as given 
by the poets, we ſhall not find his charatter ta 
have been much better than that of Caligula. 


DB C&: © Bur 
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Bur the inhabitants of the grecian and roman 
world, ſuch was the extreme abſurdity of paga- 
niſm, connected with the 'word Jupiter a very 
different idea; even that of the Great Creator and 
Preſerver of the univerſe; the, Moſt Beneficent; 
the Moſt Holy. Now, if we conſider the affair 
in this light, horrid indeed was the wickedneſs of 
Caligula, in daring to aſſume ſuch a name. 


I RECOLLECT reading ſometime ago, with my 
tutor, the account given by Foſephus and Philo 
of Caligula's attempt to profane even the temple 
of Jeruſalem, * erecting his own ſtatue · in it. 


To what incredible degrees of madneſs may bu- 
man pride ſometimes extend! 


A ien monarch, if 1 rr rightly, 
could ſo far yield to the flattery of his courtiers, 
as to forbid. his ſubjetts offering any petition, to 
any god or man, but himſelf. This roman em- 
peror was impious enough to claim even divine 
honours; though he was in reality one of the 
vileſt monſters, that ever — bumanity. 


O ux dear friends, ben a place of borrour 
Was ny — Palatine l 


\ 


Cur 


\ 
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Cur non apertæ tum fuerunt celorum cataratte ? 
Cur non rupti erant e abyſſi magni; 8 


Sunn LY, no — wickednbſs could be | 

greater, than that of "A s court, 
e | 

Ar leaſt, why did not the Tiber then ſwell, 
with a ten-fold abundance of torrents, to waſh 
away that Palatine hilloc, and drown all the vo- 
man campagna in a broad. aſphaltic lake; while 
the tuſculan and ſabine mountains poured forth 
on it their ſulphurous materials, by the YELL 
of an hundred volcanoes? : 

Bur why ſhould ſuch expreſſions fall from my 
lips? Notwithſtanding the unutterable abomina- 
tions of the imperial palace, and great corruption 
of the public manners, there were doubtleſs, even 
during this reign, multitudes in Rome of a very 
different character. Of it's meaner inhabitants 
ſeveral thouſands, probably, lived in the faithful 
pratice of the duties of their ſtations, according 
to the light of nature. Many, in all likelihood, 
were the virtuous perſons, then engaged in agri- 
culture, commerce, or trade; many honeſt men 
were to be found in the profeſſions. Some alſo, 
who were bleſſed by Providence with a more in. 
dependent fortune, and who, from the kindneſs 


* Vid, Lib, Genet, cap. Vii. 1g. = 
of 


\ 
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of their parents, had received a more ornamented 
education, paſſed their days happily in ſtudious 
privacy ; maſters of their own time, and diſpoſing 
it to the- beſt purpoſes, meditation, and works of 
beneficence. From the vain occupations of this 
vaſt city, from the falſe pleaſures, honours, and 
riches around them, Recepere ſe ad tranquilliora, 
tutiora, majora. Tenuit illos, in hoc genere vitæ, 
multum bonarum artium, amor virtutum atque uſus, 
cupiditatum oblivio, vivendi atque moriendi ſcien- 
tia, alta rerum quies *. | 


In all probability there were alſo, even in the 
higher conditions of life, ſeveral, who lived in 
the practice of much moral virtue. 


Tuxxx was one eminent example of merit, re- 
plied the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, even in 
the family of Caligula: I mean his father-in-law, 
the wiſe and good M. S:lanus. But he could not 
live there long : he was one of the many perſons, 
who periſhed by that tyrant's cruelty and ingrati. 
tude. Caianæ cladis erat magna portico. - 


Your temper, my dear friend, is meekneſs it- 
ſelf: xpugov wiov. I uſe this expreſſion in the 
See Seneca de brevitate wite : a treatiſe written, accord- 
ing to Tae, within ſome frau days after the death of Ca- 
ligula, Mod, intrd paucos illos dies, guibus Cains Ceſar 

periit, Oe. 5 
ſame 
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ſame good ſenſe in which Dion underſtood it. 


But it is no diſhonour to ſuch a temper, that it 
can kindle itſelf into a proper indignation at the 


thoughts of that moſt horrid impiety, that moſt; - 


abominable wickedneſs, that moſt bloody deſpo- 
tiſm, which reigned day and night in the court of 
Caligula, 


Hoc iti bellue quotidianum eſt : ad hec wn 
ad hec vigilat, ad hec lucubrat “. 


Even if we were to confine our thoughts to 
the laſt article, I mean the political conſiderations, 
moſt odious, ſurely, ought to be the name, and 
moſt execrable the memory, of that ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate, who could wiſh, © that it were in his 


power to bid the axe fall on the neck of his whole. 


people!” 


LEr us think no longer on his deteſted reign. 
Let us rather reflect with ſatisfaQion, that we are 
at preſent only ſome few ſteps diſtant from that 
place, where this tyrant received his due puniſh- 
ment from the hand of Charea;—Cherea, the third 
Brutus. 


Bur it becomes me immediately to corrett that 
rerbum ardens, Caligula deſerved a more ſevere 


” Seneca de ira, lib, iii, c. 18, 
ſate 
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fate than either Tarquin, or Julius Cefar: but 
Cherea ftained his glory, by the murder of Cæ- 
fonia, and her infant daughter: a crime, of which, 
certainly, neither Junius nor Marcus Brutus would 
on any account have been guilty. 


I REMEMBER, in my more youthful years, that, 
on reading the hiſtory of Caligula's death, I felt 
much regret at the thought, that ſuch an oppor- 
tunity for reſtoring the republic had offered it- 
ſelf in vain. For in vain was it, that the walls of 
the parliament-houſe on that Capitoline hill then 
echoed with the cry of liberty. The people 
crowded to the gates; not as anciently, to ap- 
plaud the conſcript fathers for their zeal in their 
country's freedom; not, as in other times, to vent 
their jealous murmurs, at ſome ſuppoſed infringe- 
ment of the popular privileges; but, to demand 
the immediate nomination of a new deſpot. 


Wulrx at the univerſity, I was not a little 
heated with democratic notions, and conſequently 
felt myſelf highly ſhocked at this aſtoniſhing in- 
ſtance of roman degeneracy. But, as my admi- 
ration of republican liberty in particular is fince 
that time very much cooled, though my zeal for 
liberty in general will J hope always burn with 
due fervour and flame; fo likewiſe is my indig- 
nation againſt the romans, for their behaviour on 

this 
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this occaſion, fomewhat abated. The roman peo- 

ple had too much reaſon to remember the bloody 
| hiſtory of the former civil wars. They had equal 
reaſon to fear, that the diſſentions in the ſenate, 
and the diſobedience of the army, might ſoon, if 
a new emperor were not immediately elefted, pro- 
duce a renewal of the ſane calamities; calamities 
which after much confuſion and anarchy, much 
miſery and blood-ſhed, would certainly: termi- 
nate as the former had done, in the eſtabliſhment 
only of a new abſolute maſter. 


BEs ID ES, there was another motive for their 
conduct: a motive in itſelf inexcuſable, but which 
operated without reſiſtance, The origo mali lay 
deep in the conſtitution of their hearts, but neceſ- 
ſarily ſhowed it's virulence by theſe: exteriour 
ſymptoms. Vice had fo much weakened and en- 
feebled all the nerves and muſcles, if we may ſo 
ſpeak, of the national roman mind, as to render 
it neither worthy, nor ſuſceptible, of the labours 
and perils of 11 kind of liberty. | 


Tur city of Ron; replied the young ankle 
man, was indeed at that time corrupted by vice, 
in a much more dreadful manner than ever it had 
been by any peſtilence. For, notwithſtanding the 
charitable ſuppoſitions of our good friend here, 
certainly the imperial court, wwe nobility, the peo- 


ple, 
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ple, breathed forth infernal . on . 
other. E 

Hoxr1D as was the charaQter of Caligula, yet 
his crimes would not have been ſo n had 
he ruled over a better nation. 


Muc of his wickedneſs may perhaps be attri- 
buted to the inſanity of his underſtanding: but 
more to the badneſs of his heart, and to the ex- 
amples among which he lived, | 


Bur let us not confine our attention to his 
enormous crimes. If we could baniſh them to- 
tally from our memory, I might then venture to 
conſider other parts of his character in a cooler 
manner; and apply to them ſome refle&ions, with 
which I remember your tutor favoured us upon 
a former occaſion. 


HE e *, that the folly and vice, the 
pride and cruelty, which ſhock us in reading ſome 
parts of the roman hiſtory, are only the extremes 
of that abuſe, which we ſee every day —_—_ of 
leſs OPT. of wealth and power, 


I xzM5MBzR alſo my father's obſerving to me, 
that many young men of fortune in our on coun- 


* 8ce page 334, of the firſt volume. 


try, 
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try, while reading Caligula's reign, look on it's 
contents as almoſt incredible: yet, happy ought 
they to eſteem themſelves, if in their future life 
ſome of them do not become really of a very ſimi- 
lar character; that is to ſay, ſo far as their infe- 
riour degrees of wealth and power will permit. In 
a word, though innocent of his enormous crimes, 
they may yet become Caligulas in miniature: bad 
in domeſtic life ; hating their aged relations ; liv- 
ing in intimacy with gameſters, jockeys, and ſtage- 
players; proud; luxurious; fickle; impiouſly un- 
grateful to heaven for all it's bleſſings; laviſhing 


their fortunes in various kinds of folly ; and hen 


from want oppreſling their tenants, -and other de- 
pendants *. 


Bu r let us quit this topic. If you incline to 
take alittle tour in the coach this evening, it ſhall 
carry us round the Cælian hill, and thence home 
by the Strada Felice. 


CRITO'S pupil, and his other companion, 
readily conſented to the N of their noble 
friend. 


On ſeveral parts of the Celian hill they ob- 
ſerved many lofty arches of a ruined aquedutt. 


See Dio“ Caligula, Xn r ern amines 705 un- 
Dr re TYVpPIASYES 
TuAr 
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Tur aquedutt, ſaid the young nobleman, if 

I be not miſtaken, was begun in the ſecond year 
of Caligula's reign: for thanks to Providence, 
ſome good is done to mankind even by the worſt 
of men v. It was finiſhed by Claudius; as ap- 
pears by the inſeription ſtill remaining over the 
Porta Maggiore. As the Strada Felice is not 
very far from that gate, we may, if you pleaſe, 
tell the coachman to drive tlither. 

* an ebe 

Tux Porta Maggiore is a ſtately monument , 
_ erefted by the emperor Titus, in memory of the 
great work of the Claudian aquedut. Over it's 
arches are three inſcriptions, the upper one of 


which is as follows. 


Ti. Claudius Drufi. f. Cefar Auguſtus Germa- 
nicus Pontif. Maxim. Tribunitid poteſtate xii. Cof. 
v. Imperator xxvii. Pater Patriæ, aquas Clau- 


* Quid Nerone pejus? 
Quid thermis melius Neronianis ? Mart. 

+ Queſt' edificio e uno de piu belli dell” antica Roma; ed d 

. dialtezza e digroſſezza pix di ogni altre ſingolare, E fabbri- 
cat di macigni di travertino congiuntiinfieme ſenxa calce; ſof- 
renuto da quattro grandi archi con colonne alla ruſtica d'orgine 
Ianico.— Per comprendere di qual xj. r aue gli archi 
di quefto monumenta baſta ſapere che quello, che in oggi forma la 
porta ha di lunghezza palmi 49, e ciaſcun pezzo di traver- 
tino & grefſo palmi g once 3 lungs palmi g once 5, e taluno 23 ed 
e compeſta tutta Jalta, e vaſta arcata di ſali 26 pexxi di pietra. 

Abbate Venuti, v. p. 124, 12g. 


diam. 
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diam ex fontibus, qui vocantur Cœruleus et Curtius, 
a milliar. xxxv. item Anienem novum, a millia- 
rio LXxII. ſud impenſd, in urbem perducendas 
curavit. 


Tu two inſcriptions ſubjoined to this are in 
honour of Veſpaſian and Titus. Each of theſe 
emperors thought it an honour to i or im- 
prove this aqueduct. 


Ir is n ſaid the young nobleman, I 
think either by Suetonius or Aurelius Victor, that 
Veſpaſian repaired ſeveral of Claudius's works, 
and alſo completed that temple on Monte Cœlio, 
which was erected in his honour; but which had 
been ungratefully neglected, or in part demoliſh- 
ed, by Nero. 


As to the temple, it would have been certainly 
much better, if Veſpaſian had left it in it's ruins. 
The aqueduQ, on the other hand, as a work of 
public benefit, had a juſt claim both upon him, 
and all future emperors, for it's ſupport. 


Tux water conveyed to Rome by this aqueduct 
was of great convenience to the inhabitants; eſpe- 
cially to thoſe, who then in great numbers dwelt 
on the ſummit of her ſeven hills, It was alſo in it's 
nature almoſt equally good with the Aqua Marta; 

Vol. II. E e and 
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and conſequently, it ſeems to have been well worth 
the expenſe and labour of it's conveyance; though 
excluſive of it's long ſubterranean channel, and 
of it's upper canal, it 1s carried upon arches, in 
different places, through a ſpace of near ten miles, 
The new river, from the Anzo, which 1s joined to 
the Aqua Claudia, is alſo carried about ſeven miles 
upon arches; ſeveral of which are one hundred 
feet in height. 


BY ſeems very ſtrange, ſaid Crito's pupil, that 
a reign liketh at of Claudius ſhould be ennobled 
by ſo ſplendid and fo uſeful a work. | 


CLAUDIUS'S mind was generally buried in 
the deepeſt ſtupidity, ſadly increaſed by gluttony 
and other vices: and yet it muſt have been ſur- 
priſingly illuminated at times, by ſome lucid in- 
terval of good ſenſe, or by ſome brighter ray of 
benevolence. | 


SUETONIUS obſerves of Claudius, with re- 
ſpect to his behaviour when ſeated on the tribu- 
nals of juſtice, Mira animi varietate fuit: modo 
circumſpedus, & ſagax; modo inconſultus, ac 
præceps; nonnunquam frivolus, amentique ſimi- 
lis. The ſame obſervation is doubtleſs applicable 
to many other parts of Claudius's hiſtory. 


Ir 
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Ir ſhould ſeem probable, indeed, at firſt ſight, 
that the actions of wiſe benevolence, with which 
Claudius's reign is adorned; actions numerous, 
and ſome of which required a vigorous and a con- 
tinued exertion of reaſoning ; are to be aſcribed 
to the virtues and abilities of his miniſtry—more 
eſpecially as his reign was a reign of favourites. 
But, on the contrary, hiſtory aſſures us, that Clau- 
dius's miniſtry was in general compoſed of perſons 
much more wicked than himſelf: perſons, whoſe 
whole attention ſeems to have been given to works 
of various vices; but, peculiarly, of rapacity, 
pride, and bloody revenge. Such, at leaſt, was 
the character of his empreſſes, Meſſalina and 
Agrippina; and perhaps alſo of his two head- 
ſervants, Narciſſus and Pallas. In a word, it 
was a court fit only for the education of a Nero. 


DION ſeems to impute moſt of the crimes of 
this reign to the prevailing influence of the cour- 
tiers: and to leave the merit of all the laudable 
acts and benevolent deſigns in it to the emperor 
himſelf. The emperor, however, was ſenſible 
only by fits; and, what appears ſtill more con- 
tradictory, he was frequently very cruel. Clau- 
dius was cruel, not only from a falſe notion. 
of juſtice, or from a cowardly care of felf-pre- 
ſervation, or laſtly from a ſhamefully ſtupid 
ſubmiſſion to the will of his miniſtry ; but alſo, 

E e 2 accord. 
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according to Suetonius, from a real delight in the 


- moſt ſhocking acts of inhumanity*, 


IN what manner, then, can we account for this 
paradox ? Certainly we cannot do it in a better 
manner, than by conſidering it, according to the 
hint which you juſt now gave us, as one of the 
many proofs, that there is an over-ruling Provi- 
dence: a Providence, which originally created 
light out of darkneſs; and which, both in public 
and in private affairs, ſometimes condeſcends to 


draw good out of evil; to employ the hands even 


of the wicked; and the counſels of madmen or 
fools, as inſtruments in performing ſome of it's 
all-wiſe and all-gracious deſigns, for the benefit 
of mankind. | 


9 * * 


Tux company now ſtept into their carriage. In 
their way home, the young nobleman took notice, 
that Claud:us's reign was ennobled by another work, 
{till more beneficial to this vaſt city. 


* Sevum & ſanguinarium naturd fuiſſe, magnis minimiſque 
apparuit rebus, —Beſtiariis, meridianiſque, aded delectabatur, 
ut etiam prims luce ad ſpectaculum deſcenderet; & meridie, di- 
miſſo ad prandium populo, perſederet. Prætergue deſtinatos, 
etiam levi ſubit&gue de cauſa, quoſdam committeret: de fabro- 
rum guogue, ac miniſtrorum, atque id genus numero, ſi aurouaroy, 
vel pegma, vel quid tale aliad parum cefſiſſet. | 

SugTON1vs, in Claud. 34, 


I MEAN 
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I MEAN, ſaid he, the very uſeful ſea-port, 
which this emperor conſtructed on that branch of 
the Tiber, which lies ſome few miles north-weſt 
of Oſtia. | | 


I wisn, that, when we were on our laſt excur- 
ſion to Ofſtza®, we had taken that opportunity of 
viewing it's remains, if any. I hope, however, 
we may reviſit the place, before we take a final 
leave of Rome. We will carry thither ſome prints 
and plans, as well as ſome antique medals, which 
have a reference to that celebrated haven. Thoſe 
medals and plans will be of the more ule to us, as 
I am afraid we muſt not flatter ourſelves, that we 
ſhall find many traces remaining, either of it's or- 
namental, or of it's more ſubſtantial parts. Ac- 
cording to the deſcription given us of Fiumicino, 


the winds and waves have totally changed the face 
of that ſhore. 


noſiſſima amd; 


Nunc tantum ſinus, & ſtatio male ſida carinis F. 


Bur, however deeply the moles and the pla- 
ros of Claudius's haven may be now buried in 
the ſands, pleaſing it is to conſider, that it's ſplen- 
dour, in ſome manner, till exiſts in that mode of 

See vol. i. p. 29. 
+ Vinc. u, ii. 21. 
E e 3 repreſen- 
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repreſentation, by which, alone, the grandeur of 
ancient Rome is eſpecially preſerved; I mean, in 


her hiſtory, and by her coins. 


DION CASSIUS'S deſcription of the gran- 
deur and public utility of this ſca-port is happily 
ſtill remaining“. When I come to my lodgings, 
I will compare it with what Dionyſius has told us 
of the haven of king Ancus. 


Ir I rightly recolle&t, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, not only Veſpaſian and Titus, 
but the emperor Trajan alſo, among his many 
glorious labours for the benefit of this country, 
thought it an honour, to repair ſome of the works 
of Claudius. 


VER great, and heavy indeed, is the contempt 
generally caſt upon the memory of Claudius: and 
equally exceſſive, perhaps, is the veneration paid 


*The great famine, which raged at Rome in the reign of 
Claudius, prompted him to undertake the conſtruction of a 
large and convenient haven, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
This vaſt work he happily completed, although Cæſar the 
diftator, if ſome miſtake have not crept into Suetonius, had 
many years before attempted it in vain. It was an under- 
taking, ſays Dion Caffixs, worthy the grandeur of the ro- 
man empire. But the ſucceſſors of Claudius were not able 
to maintain it; ſo that, ſoon after his death, it was choked 
up with ſand, and became quite uſeleſs. 

See Univerſal Hiſtory, vol, xiv. p. 329, 


tO 
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to the name of Trajan, his more fortunate ſuc- 
ceſſor. 


Ir might hardly be imagined, that Trajan was, 
in any reſpett, an imitator of Claudius: and yet, 
in ſeveral inſtances, he certainly followed Clau- 
dius's deſigns: in none however more manifeſtly, 
than in the reparation of that haven: for Trajan, 
if I be rightly informed, repaired that ſea-port, 
as well as thoſe of Civita- Fecchia and Ancona. 


TRAA is ſaid alſo to have profecuted ano- 
ther project of Claudius; namely, that of drain- 
ing the Fucine lake. 


I nav often wiſhed, replied the young noble- 
man, that ſome ingenious traveller, after having 
paſſed a year or two in making the common tour 
of Italy, would allow himſelf another year: not 
for the extenſion of his travels into the Levant ; 
but to viſit thoſe provinces of the tuſcan, eccleſi- 
aſtic, or neapolitan ſtate, that lie out of the beaten 
track of travellers; but which, probably, contain 
many curious remains of antiquity. 


Ix paſſing through the Abruzzo, for inſtance, 

I preſume he could not fail of finding tome very 
conſiderable remains of that work you men- 
tion, at the Fucine lake; which employed thirty- 
Ee 4 thouſand 


* 
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thouſand labourers conſtantly, during eleven years 
of Claudius's reign. 


War would be your ſentiments, my dear 
friend, in viewing that lake, and the channel of 
it's emiſſario? Should I ever attend you thither, 
my thoughts might poſſibly be employed in form- 
ing an idea of that magnificent, but bloody ſpec- 
tacle, which Claudius exhibited on it's waves; 


while all the hills around it were covered with the 


inhabitants of that part of Italy, like the ſides of 
a vaſt amphitheatre. Your mind, however, would 


be buly in a muck more noble contemplation, the 


real public utility of the work itſelf. 


I am confident you are of opinion with me, 


that this attempt of Claudius, though it failed of 


ſucceſs, deſerves to be mentioned in the roman 
hiſtory with pecuhar honour. 


TRE ſecurity of ſo ample a ſupply of water to 
the current of the Tiber“ was, ſurely, a deſign 
very favourable to the improvement of the inland 
navigation of Italy. 


Tux addition alſo of ſome thouſand acres of 
fertile ſoil to the territory was a no leſs important 


Dion {ſo conſiders it: Tacitus ſeems to refer the im- 


provement to the Liris. 


Vid. Tac ir. Annal, lib, xii. c. 56. 
— 
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object. The ſpace of ground, covered and ſwal- 
lowed up, as it were, by that lake, muſt have 
given bread to the inhabitants of many new towns, 
had not the ſcheme of draining it failed ; firſt, by 
the negligence or avarice of Claudius's miniſtry ; 
and afterwards, by the envy of a Nero. 


I REMEMBER, my dear friend, ſome of your 
obſervations on a ſimilar topic, when we were 
croſſing the Beemſter, in North Holland*, It 
was ſome few days after we had been ſeeing Cor- 
bulo's canal, from Leyden and Delft, to Maeſlandi 
Sluys. | 


Tk draining of lakes, the opening of havens, 
and the building of aqueduats, are indeed, ſaid 
Crito's pupil, works of great public utility: but 
I own myſelf much more pleaſed with ſome other 
actions of Claudius's reign. 


There is, in North Holland, an eſſay made of the poſh- 
bility of draining great lakes; by one, about two leagues 
broad, having been made firm land, within theſe forty 

ears. 
a This makes that part of the country called Beemfer; be- 
ing now the richeſt foil of the province, lying upon a dead 
flat divided with canals, and the ways through it diſtinguiſh- 
ed with ranges of trees; which make the pleaſanteſt ſum- 
mer landſcape of any country I have ſcen of that ſort, 

There is one very great lake of freſh water, {till remain- 
ing in the province of Holland, by the name of Harlem Meer; 
which might, they ſay, be eaſily drained, and would there. 
by make a mighty addition of land. Much diſcourſe has 
there been about ſuch an attempt, &c.“ 

* Sir William Temple's Account of Holland. 


WHEN 
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Wu] conſider the vaſt multitudes that then 
inhabited this extenſive metropolis, I cannot help 
admiring, and even loving the memory of Clau- 
dius, for the conſtant and anxious care he took, 
in ſupplying them with bread, during ſeveral years 
of ſcarcity and famine. Ad ſubvehendos etiam hy- 
berno tempore commeatus, nihil non excogitavit. 
A ſtrange expreſſion this of Suetonius, if Claudius, 
as is commonly imagined, were really ſunk in con- 


tinual ſtupidity. 


Wir much greater veneration ought we to 
recollett Claudius's philanthropic deſign of ex- 
tending the privileges of this city to many of the 
nations, that were ſubje@ to her dominion. 


I sPEAKX this in reference, not merely to his 
kindneſs towards the people of Ilium, Rhodes, Cos, 
and Byzantium: for Claudius was very generous 
in granting roman privileges to the natives of 
many other leſs celebrated countries. A gene- 
roſity, which, though much abuſed in many par- 
ticular caſes, and ſometimes praQtiſed with great 
levity, yet certainly, in general, was highly lau- 


dable. 


Tu1s intention of Claudius is ſhamefully ridi- 
culed, by the author of that ſatyrical treatiſe, com- 


monly known by the title of the ATzoxonouuvruois. 
; I cannot 
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I-can ſcarce imagine Seneca to have been really 
the author of that piece; at leaſt of ſome paſſages, 
which we now find in it: for they are moſt con- 
tradictory, both to the contents of that oration, 
which he himſelf compoſed, to be ſpoken by Nero 
at Claudius's funeral“; and to the epiſtle, which, 
ſome years before, he inſcribed to Polybius. 
Permit me to repeat my hopes, that ſome critic 
may ariſe, who ſhall be able to reſcue Seneca 
from the diſhonour of having ſitten down to write 
ſo very meanly-ſpirited a ſatire, 


IT is granted, that the ſtupidity and wickedneſs 
of Claudius were at times exceſſive: but they 
both certainly had their intervals. His deſign 
to grant the civic franchiſes, of which we are now 
ſpeaking, was ſurely replete with humanity and 
true political wiſdom : it would have done very 
great honour to the reign of an Antoninus Pius, or 
a Marcus Aurelius. 


See Tacitus, Annal. lib. xii. c. g. ; 

+ Poiſon and murder, domeſtic and civil treaſon, are no 
jeſts: capitalia crimina ludis, See the epigrams prefixed to 
the Conſolatio ad Helviam, It is ſaid by Dion, that Seneca 
compoſed a ſatire on the memory of Claudius, called the 
AmToxonoxuyrwoiss But Dion was no friend to Seneca; and it does 
not appear certain, that the treatiſe we now have under that 
name is the work alluded to,—De titulo libri inter eruditos 
non convenit, Beatus Rhenanus, qui reperifſe & primus typis 
publicsſſe dicitur, ludum de morte Claudii Cæſarit appellafſe, 
potius quam fic inwveniſſe, creditur. Junius, & omnes jam, 
pafſim, Claudii Ceſaris Amoxotoxovrwaw, Dione præeunte nun- 
cupatum vadunt. Sce Fromondus's Preface to the Amo. 
Lipfins's edition. 
| I REMEM- 


. V 
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T REMEMBER reading, with great pleaſure, in 
the eleventh book of Tacitus, a ſpeech of Clau- 
dius from the throne, concerning the admiſſion of 
ſome gallic nobles to ſeats in the roman ſenate. 
In the courſe of the debate, thoſe very ſenators, 
who oppoſed the bill, did not object to granting 
the privileges of roman citizenſhip to the provin- 


, cial inhabitants ſo admitted. 


Ir I be not miſtaken, continued Cr1ito's pupil, 
even our countrymen are reckoned among the na- 
tions, to whom Claudius intended that favour :— 
Conſtituerat omnes, græcos, gallos, hiſpanos, bri- 
tannos, togatos videre. Whether or not the ſa- 
tyriſt had any real foundation for this, probably 
much exaggerated, aſſertion, I cannot tell: but it 
ſhould ſeem probable, from a paſſage in Dion, if 
I underſtand it right, that the conditions offered 
by Claudius to the britons bore at leaſt a mild 
and favourable appearance *. | 


HowEVER this might be, ſurely ſo flattering 
a propoſal could have but little weight with the 
britons; in whoſe breaſts a love of liberty, and 


+ Taura hie On dia Tx Bprravnux empzyMn, x, INA TE AAAOI 
PAON EZ OMOAOTIAN INYZIN, gien, Tas ovufpacus avacas, 
o ay 0 KiaviiO, „ x, o lar avrs, e rh Wom- 
TWVT Hi, xp,, WS Y Top T H Toy Te dn, e. 


Dio Caffins, lib. Ix. 


a warm 
| | 


| 
| 


— 
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a warm zeal for their country's true welfare, have, 
I truſt, always glowed. The privileges of roman 
citizenſhip might be ſome comfort, ſome conſi- 
derable relief indeed to nations, already ſunk un- 
der the roman yoke: but by the unconquered in- 
habitants of our iſland it never coijld be eſteemed 
as any thing in the balance againſt the invaluable 
privileges of their own native freedom, 


Many thanks to you, dear fir, replied the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen, for that noble 
ſentiment. The glorious ſpirit of national liberty; 
which you expreſs, beats, I am ſure, through every 
pulſe, and pants in every breaſt of this company. 


I nad ſome intention to take a copy, this after- 
noon, of the inſcription on that antique marble, 
which is preſerved in the wall of the Barberini 
terrace. But, fired as we are at preſent by your 
generous feelings, how could we bear to fix our 
eyes on ſuch an object“! 


* The inſcription on this marble, which perhaps ori- 
ginally ſtood over Caludius's triumphal arch, in the Via 
lata, is as follows: 5 


TI, CLAUDIO CAS, 
AUGUSTO 
Pontifici Max, Tr. p. IA. 
Cof. V. Imp. 16. P. P. 
Senatus Popul, Q. R. Qudòd 
Re ges Britannia, Abſque ulld 
Jacturã domuerit, Genteſque Barbaras, 
Primus indicio, ſubegerit, 
Tix x 


47 
144 
5 
1 
144 
i 
144 
= 
„ 
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Tux, after a pauſe of ſome minutes, during 
which he ſeemed deeply abſorpt in thought, there 
is not, continued he, any part of Tacitus's works, 
the loſs of which, as engliſumen, we have more 
reaſon to regret, than thoſe books of his Annals, 
that containedithe commencement and the firſt 
events of the hritiſi wars, during Claudius's reign. 
Dion's hiſtory allo, in it's preſent curtailed con- 
dition, is by far too conciſe on that ſubject. 


*CLAUDIUS is faid. to have been in Britain 
little more than a fortnight. Probably he went 
over merely to accept the honour. of the ſur- 
render of Maldon, in Efſex. Suetonius agrees 
with the Barberini marble, in ſaying, that there 
was no bloodſhed, at leaſt among the roman le- 
gions, on that occaſion : yet, according to Dion, 
there was a battle. In all probability, no more, 
either of battle, or of ſiege occurred, than what 
was barely deemed ſufficient, to qualify the em- 
peror for the honour of a triumph; and entitle 
him to treat the people with a ſhow of the ſiege 
of Maldon, or of Colcheſter, as repreſented in the 
Campo Marzo*. The invaſion of Britain was 
indeed, ſo far as Claudius himſelf was concerned 
in it, little more than a vain pageantry : but as 


* Edidit et in campo Martio expugnationem direptianemgue 
oppidi, ad imaginem bellicam, & deditionem Britannie regum, 
preſeditque puludatas. Suetonius, in Vit. Claud. 21. 


reſpecting 
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reſpecting Plaulius, Veſpaſian, and his other lieu- 


tenants, it was a very ſerious, a very long, and 
difficult labour. 


TACITUS'S account of the firſt eight years of 
chat war is unhappily loſt. During thoſe eight 
years, that part of our iſland which lies neareſt the 
continent, that is, the whole tract, from the ſhores 
of the br:tz/h channel, to the banks of the Severn, 
Avon, and Wen, ſeems to have been ſlowly and 
gradually ſubdued by the roman armies: not 
without much reſiſtance from our brave iſlanders; 
not, as our Shakſpeare would phraſe it, without 
grinning, like lions, on the pikes of their hunters. 
Often then, in our hills and woods, was heard 
the conflict of war: often did our filver ſtreams 
run purple with br:z:/k blood; ſhed from thoſe 
hardy, naked breaſts, which, in the glorious cauſe 


of a country's liberty, ſtept before targes of 
proof. 


SUETONIUS, ſpeaking of Veſpaſian, obſerves, 
that in Britannia tricies cum hoſte conflixit. It 


ſeems very improbable, that Veſpaſian could be 


preſent at all the engagements in theſe britiſſi wars. 


It is moſt likely, that, beſide theſe ?hzrty battles, 


there were many other bloody fields of conteſt, 


which he never ſaw. 


I's 


l 
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Ix thinking on this ſubject, my dear friends, 
what muſt be the emotion and the ardour of an 
engliſh heart? Never did I hear the laſt att of 
Shakſpeare's Cymbeline performed at Drury-Lane, 
without feeling myſelf much and ſtrongly agitated. 
If a fable could fo tranſport me, what ought to 
be the effect of real hiſtory ? 


Mx. PITT *, in the heat of one of his moſt 
noble orations, dared to compare the magnanimity 
of britiſh liberty to the deſcription of the war- 
horſe, ſo inimitably given us in the book of Jof. 
O for a ſtyle ſo animated! O for an equal 
thunder of eloquence ! 


| Wh PaRDON 
* The late carl of Chatham, 


4 + See Chap. xxxix. ver. 19,—25, Thus finely para- 
 Phraſed by Dr. Younc. f . 


Survey the auarlide horſe ] didſt thou inveſt 
With thunder, his robuſt diſtended cheſt? 

No ſenſe of fear his dauntleſs foul allays ; 
i ee bee to behold his noſtrils blaze : 

To paw the vale he proudly takes delight, 

And triumphs in the fullneſs of his might- 
High-rais'd, he ſnuffs the battle from afar, 

And burns to plunge amidſt the raging war; 

And mocks at death, and throws his foam around, 
And in a ftorm of fury ſhakes the ground, 

How does his firm, his riſing heart advance 

Full on the brandiſh'd ſword and ſhaken lance / 
While his fix'd eye-balls meet the dazzling ſhield, 
Gaze, and return the lightning of the field. 

He finds the ſenſe of pain in generous pride, 

Nor feels the ſhaft that trembles in his fide * 

But neighs to the fhrill trumpet's dreadful blaſt, 
Till death; and when he groans, he groans his laft! 


6 There 
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ParDoN me, my dear friends, for this rapture. 


But how can I avoid wiſhing for the abilities of 


ſuch an orator, while I am on ſuch a topic? And 
why ſhould we not think the courage of our 
iſlanders to have exerted itſelf as nobly, in this 
war of ſelf-preſervation againſt the romans, as ever 
ſince, on any other call? 

Fo x, let us conſider not only the many en- 
gagements, or, in other words, the activity of this 
war, but it's duration alſo. 


From the time of the roman invaſion in Clau- 
dius's reign, to the entire reduction of our iſland 
under Domitian, was a ſpace of above forty years. 
I have been with pleaſure calculating, that it was 
fo long before the roman power, though then at 
it's height, could conquer Britain. The britons, 
probably, would never have been ſubdued by all 
the force of this mighty empire, had they been but 
as much accuſtomed to the roman art military, as 
the contemporary germans were; or if they had 


* There is an excellent critique on the above celebrated 
deſcription, in the Guardian. See Vol, II. In this glow- 
ing paſſage, our vulgar tranſlation has much more ſpirit than 
the Septuagint ; always taking the original in the moſt poe- 
tical and exalted ſenſe; ſo that moſt commentators, even 
on the hebrew itſelf, fall beneath it.“ See the paraphraſe 
at the cloſe of the Night-T houghts, 


Vor, II. F f been 
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been then happily connected and united, under 
the ſtandard of one prince. Sed, dum ſinguli 
pugnant, univerſi vincuntur*. Their ſtruggles 
indeed were unſucceſsful ; but their heroiſms 
were highly glorious : Nulla, tum, in detrectandis 
periculis, formido. Of that weakneſs the britons 
were accuſed, after they were conquered and cor- 
rupted ; Amiſſa virtute pariter & libertate : but 
in thoſe early days, while they were yet free, they 
were eminently valiant. 


O quam multorum opera egregia in obſcuro jacent ! 


Wuo would not wiſh for a more particular de- 
tail of their achievements? But how brief, how 
defective is this part of our national hiſtory! We 
receive more information as to the affairs of an- 
cient Britain from Tacitus, than from any other 
writer; yet ſurely, that information, though moſt 
fenſible and authentic, is far from being ſuffi- 
ciently ample, or particular. 


Orr have I wiſhed, not only that the works 
of Tacitus had come down to us complete; but 
alſo that Tacitus had compoſed another hiſtory, 
and that not a conciſe one, but of a juſt ſize, ex- 
preſsly on the ſubject of the forty year's war in 
Britain, 5 | 


* Vita Agricolz, c. 12. 
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In ſuch a work, the patriotic fortitude of Ca- 
ractacus, of Galgacus, and of many other brit 
heroes, whoſe achievements are now loſt in ob- 
livion, would have appeared in due ſplendour and 
dignity : not contracted in their proportions, 
merely to give ſpace in the picture for the horrid 
forms of the contemporary wickedneſſes of Rome: 
but repreſented in full magnitude. Many ſuc- 
ceſſive generations of br:tz/A youths would thus 
have gazed with ardour on the glorious portraits: 
Intered animos ad virtutem vehementiſſume accendi: 
flammam in pectore creſcere ; neque prius ſedari, 
quam majorum famam atque gloriam adequa- 
verint®, 


IN DEEP, dear fir, replied Crito's pupil, I have 
ſometimes framed the ſame kind of wiſh. Such 
a work would have been highly valuable, not 
only on that important account which you 
mention, but for ſeveral other, leſs weighty rea- 
ſons, 


Turk ſtudent of engliſh hiſtory, whatever were 
his time of life, or temper of mind, would pro- 
bably conſider ſuch a book, as one of the moſt 


favourite volumes in his library. 


Vid. SAL1usT, Bel. Fug. c. iv. and vol. i, p. 450. 
Ff 2 Taz 
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| Tax antiquarian would certainly find in it ma- 
terials for a much more accurate deſcription of 
the rivers and hills in ancient Britain, and of the 
boundaries of her ſeveral nations, than any he 
can now collect, from all the authors who have 
written on the ſubject. With great ſatisfaction 
he would learn thence the exact courſe of 
many of her public ways, and the true ſituation 
| and origin of many of her cities. But his greateſt 
f | feaſt would be in thoſe digreſſions, which we may 
þ ſuppoſe to have treated of religious dottrines, 
of the ſciences, and perhaps of the ſeats of learn- 
ing belonging to the druzds. 


VESPASIAN, if I miſtake not, conquered 
the iſle of Wight, and ſeveral other britiſſi prin- 
cipalities, which probably lay between that iſland 
and the territory of the dobuni. This territory, 
I think, comprehended the counties of Oxford 
and Gloceſter. I have been told there is a place 
in Millſhire, not far from Stonehenge, till called 
by the name of Veſpaſian's camp. The diſciples 
of Dr. Stukeley, therefore, in a clear and ample 
hiſtory of Veſpaſian's campaigns, would reaſon- 
ably expect to find ſome deſcription of the drui- 
dical temples at Stonehenge and Abury, as they 

appeared in thoſe times, when their barbarous 
grandeur was probably ſtill entire. 


I REMEM- 


0 
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IAEMuEMuBER going, laſt april twelvemonth, 
to the vaſt amphitheatrical temple of Abury *, in 
company with my tutor, and there liſtening to 
ſome of his opinions reſpetting the dodtrine of the 
druids. Several of their tenets he admired and 
revered ; particularly thoſe capital articles of their 
belief, the immortality of the ſoul, and the cer- 
tainty of that future ſtate, in which charity, as 
well as patriotic fortitude, are to be rewardedt: 
articles,” which, very much to the honour of our 
parts of Europe, were firmly and ardently retained 
by our br:7:/k anceſtors ; while, at the ſame time, 
the corrupted inhabitants of Greece: and Rome 
ſeem to have been endeavouring, by luxury and 
ſophiſtry, to extinguiſh in their breaſts every 
ſpark of that noble and bleſſed hope, which is 
kindled by the breath of nature in the hearts of all 
mankind, even of the moſt rude and wild. 


ON the other hand, it was with much averſion 
my tutor mentioned ſome of the bad rites, and 
as it were north-american dottrines of the druzds. 
He pitied their ſuperſtitions; but he abominated 
the. cruel ſacrificing of their captives : and on this 
laſt account, he expreſſed ſtrongly his joy, that 


The circumference of the mound of that amphitheatre 
is not leſs than eighteen hundred yards. 


+ Compare Sexeca with Lacan, lib. i. v. 442. 


Ffg | the 
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the romans, by the abolition of druidiſm, had 
cleared a way for the future progreſs of chriſ- 
tianity. | | | 


Bronx my good friend had thus turned my 
attention to ſo ſerious a train of thought, I was 
employed in another manner. I was hammering 
out a copy of verſes. Cold indeed, or rather 
totally dead, muſt have been my imagination, had 
it not been then ſuſceptible of ſome poetic ideas: 
then, while I was treading the ſoft turf of Abury, 
amidſt the circles of thoſe moſs-grown ſtones; or 
muſing in that long meadow, which leads from 
the temple to the filver ſprings of the Kennet, and 
the verdant pyramid of S:ilbury. 


In the centre of that pyramid moſt probably 


reſts the duſt of a britiſi king; the brave pro- 


tector of his people in war, and the munificent 
founder of religious edifices. The temple of 
Abury was in all hkelihood his work. Often has 
his name been repeated in the ſongs of br:t:/h 
poets ; though it is now totally unknown, or but 
uncertainly gueſſed at. Often around that hill, 
in the ſolemn ceremony of annual aſſemblies, 


Vos quoque, qui fortes animas, belloque perempias 
Laudibus in tongum vates demittitis æ vum, 
Plurima 
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Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina bardi: 
Et vos barbaricos ritus, moremque ſiniſtrum 
Sacrorum druide poſitis repetiſtis ab armis *. 


Bor let me not wander too much my dear fir, 
from the ſubject, on which you were ſpeaking. 
Your indulgence will pardon the digreſſion. 


I cannorT but be of opinion, that the h:ſtory 
of Britain, during thoſe forty years, would have 
_ furniſhed very rich and abundant matter for poetzc 
imagery; even the mixture of barbariſm in it 
would have been of no diſſervice to the mule. 


Ir ſuch a hiſtory had been extant, the adven- 
- tures of it's heroes and heroines would have found 
celebrity from the harps of Shakſpeare, Spenſer, 
and Millon, arrayed in peculiar ſweetneſs. All 
the epic, lyric, and tragic muſes of modern 
Britain might have ſeletted thence their favourite 
themes: they would probably have conſidered 
that epocha with as much love and reſpect, as was 
rendered by the muſes of Greece and Rome to 
the inexhauſtible ſtory of the wars and fall of 
Troy. | 


Even the politician would not diſdain to pay a 
deep attention to the contents of ſuch a work from 


* Lucan. Pharſal, Lib. I. 447, 
Ff4 | the 
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the hand of Tacitus. For, however barbarous 
Britain might then be in her national manners, in 
her few laws, and rough form of government; 
yet, ſurely, many important propoſitions and uſeful 
maxims might be deduced from a judicious and 
faithful deſcription of them. 


Tux hiſtory of our anceſtors, even of thoſe 
who are moſt remote from our own times and cuſ- 
toms, will always be found to contain ſomething 
inſtructive to their poſterity. Such I remember 
was the reflection you made, when reading to 
me, at Hanover, Tacitus's eſſay De Moribus 
Germanorum ; and tracing out, from it, the 
origin of the manners and government of our 
anglo-ſaxon fathers: a reflection, certainly, not 
inapplicable to our br:tz/h anceſtors alſo, and to 
the hiſtory of our iſland in ¶neir times. 


Lr us judge of the utility of their hiſtory in 
general from one article, of which we have ſome 
knowledge: I mean the all-ſupporting article of 
population. Britain, though deſtitute of manu- 
fattures, and of commerce, and probably but little 
inſtructed in the art of agriculture, yet ſeems, in 
the times of Claudius, and of his ſucceſſor, to 
g have been at leaſt as full of people as at preſent. 
| According to that ſhort account of br:t:/þ affairs 
| which we now find in Tacitus, the number of ſlain, 

| ; = 
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in the defeat of one brit:;/t army, and in the 
deſtruction of two britiſſi cities, amounted to 
leſs than one hundred and fifty thouſand *!— 
Cefar allo ſays in his commentaries, that Britain 
was, in his time, abundantly inhabited : — Ho- 
minum eſt infinita multitudo; creberrima edificra ; 
pecoris magnus numerus f. I ſhould be glad to 
ſee theſe facts, if true, rationally accounted for. 
Such a diſcuſſion would certainly lead you to 
ſome very important reflettions. 


Bur I ſorget, that J am all this while inter- 
rupting you. You were ſpeaking of the progreſs 
of the roman arms in the conqueſt of our iſland. 


IN DEED, dear fir, replied the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, I had much rather follow your 
train of ideas, than return to my former unpleaſ-— 
ing topic. 


Ir is true, that the progreſs of the roman arms 
in the weſtern or eaſtern frontiers of the empire 
is a much more manly obje& of thought, than 


* Angal. lib. xiv. c. 33. 37. Boadicea's army, according 
to Dion Caſſius, conſiſted of 120,000 in the beginning of her 
inſurrettion: it afterwards increaſed to 2g0,000, But in 
this almoſt incredible multitude, it is probable, that even 
the women and children, who flocked in great throngs to 
the camp, are to be reckoned, Even if fo, the number is 


aſtoniſhing, | 
+ Cæs. de Bella Gal. Lib. V. C. 12. 
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rr 
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the degenerate manners of the contemporary ſenate 
and people of Rome, if they mern the being called 
by that name, or the vile arcana of the court of 
the Cæſars. It is true, that the labours of Cor- 
bulo, and other roman generals, who commanded 
with honour in the reign of Claudius, are ſuffi- 
ciently noble, to recall to our minds the hiſtory 
of ſome of the moſt celebrated heroes in the vo- 
man republic . It is obſerved, if I be not miſ- 
taken, by the noble author of the Spirit of Laws, 


that the military virtues of this city ſurvived all 


the reſt. But what was the object of theſe virtues, 
as they are moſt improperly called ?—the invaſion, 
the ſlaughter, the plunder, the enflaving of inno- 
cent nations. Such, at leaſt, was the caſe in Britain. 


Tus firſt commander in chief of that öritiſſi 
invaſion, was Plautius. 


Ix our late journey to Tivoli, I ſtood for ſome 
minutes on the Ponte Lucano, viewing that ad- 


The character of Corbulo ſeems, in ſeveral particulars, 
to bear a reſemblance to that of Scipio Africanus. 

Opec tyap Tos WpwToSs Pwpactwy, BY, OT! Tw tyever , y r 
i UT xvpO ana x, T1 \luxn aprifipey 11 3%, Wor HN av3peioy, 
wony de 3% To N, Tote wires els WAavTraxs, & rug ohemius, rus 
wo) H fx tv. Dio. lib, Ixii. c. 19, 

Mixed with theſe great qualities, there were unhappily 
ſome ingredients of vanity and oftentation ; and what is 
much more to be lamented, a conſiderable degree of that 
roman ambition, which was not ſufficiently ſparing of hu- 


man blood, 


Joining 
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joining maſly tower, which is the mauſoleum of 
the Plaulian family*. My thoughts, at that time, 
were engaged on the hiſtory of this Plautius, of 
whom we are now ſpeaking ; and my ſentiments in 
regard to him were very fludtuating. I could not 
but feel ſome reſpect for the memory of his mi- 
litary merit; but JI felt much more horrour in 
recollecting, that he was the deſtroyer of my coun- 
try. Perhaps around that tower, during his funeral 
ſolemnity, much brit blood was ſhed in ſport, 
Juſt as it had been here, in the circus or forum, 
at the time of his ovation . Such were the horrid 


See vol, i. p. 169. 
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5 | Dio Caſſius. lib, Ix. 


If Plautins's wife, Pomponia Grecina, were really, as ſome 
writers think, a chriſtian, with what horrour muſt ſhe have 
looked on this ſcene of pride and wanton | cruelty ; and 
with what heart-felt grief reflect, that her huſband was 
concerned in it! 


It ſeems very obſervable, that in the reign of Claudius, 
eloquence, al other polite literature flouriſhed much in 
Rome, Five centuries afterwards, all the arts and ſciences 
of the roman empire were periſhing, under the cold influ- 
ence of northern ignorance z yet, even under theſe great 
diſadvantages, chriſtianity was able to render the hearts of 
the roman people much more humane than formerly. 
Many inſtances might be produced of this fact. It may be 
ſufficient in this note, juſt to hint the contraſt, between the 
cruelty of Plautius to his britiſh priſoners, and the charita- 
ble ſentiments of Gregory the Great, when ſeeing in the 
roman forum ſome poor captives of the ſame country. 
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cruelties of Rome, even in thoſe ages, which are 
thought to have been the moſt civilized and 
polite. For, although the romans did not then, 
ſo frequently as formerly, murder their captive 
kings, in cold blood, after a triumph ; yet they 
ſeem to have continued as inhuman as ever to 
the common race of mankind. 


Tu next roman general, who ravaged Britain, 
was Oftorius. He laid our country waſte, almoſt 
to the ſhores of the ir ſea. From the conciſe 


account of his campaigns in Tacitus, we are led 


highly to eſtimate his activity, and other military 
virtues; but, at the ſame time, to form a very 


exalted idea of bri7:/h valour. 


I nave often regretted, that, when we paſſed 
through Ludlow, we did not know how near we 


were to Brampton-Brian, and Caer-Caradock ;— 


the places where Cara#acus ſtruggled for braſh 


* 


irn what poetic pleaſure would you have 


walked amid thoſe. venerable oaks, which Camden, 
T think deſcribes, as In his time ſhading Brampton- 
Brian; and which, perhaps, may have vegetated 


there, in a ölen ſucceſſion, | ever ſince the 
druidical ages! | 33 


* % 


Wirn 
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Wir what patriotic raptures ſhould we all 
have viewed the river near Caer-Cargdock; and 
thole rocks, on which Caradlacus ſtood, encou- 
raging his fellow-countrymen to the combat *! 


IN that battle much valour was exerted on both 
ſides. The brilons were in a very ſtrong ſitua- 
tion; but the romans had the much greater ad- 
vantage of numbers, and proper arms ; and, above 
all, the irreſiſtible weight of excellent diſcipline. 


Yer, though defeated in that bloody field, the 
brave ſilures {till continued the war. They con- 
tinued their oppoſition with ſuch ſpirit, and by 
degrees with ſuch ſucceſs, that Oſtorzus at length 
ſunk under it. Vexation and diſappointment, 
added to the other cares and fatigues of his unſuc- 
ceſsful expedition, broke his heart. He died in 
Britain, Perhaps his bones ſtill lie there, inter- 
red under ſome lofty barrow, or pile of ſtones, 
on our coaſts; in the ſame manner as the corpſe 
of Ajax was buried on the ſhore of Troy. May 
they remain undiſturbed! 


* Ernimvero Caractacus, huc illuc volitans, illum diem, illam 
aciem teftabatur, aut recuperande libertatis, aut ſervitutis æter- 
ne initium fore, Vacabatque nomina majorum, qui dictatorem 
Cz/arem pepuliſſent; quorum virtute vacni a ſecuribus & tri- 
butis, intemerata conjugum & liberorum corpora retinerent. 

Tacit. Annal. lib, xii. c. 34. 


Bur 
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Bur what muſt have been the ſentiments of 


Caractacus, when, during his captivity, he heard 


chat his filures, though threatened with extirpa- 


tion, were ftill in arms? With what ardour muſt 
he have wiſhed to be then among them, on the 
banks of the Severn, or the Me, hazarding his 
life again for the deliverance of his country ? 


Ir you, my dear friend, continued he, turning 
to Cr:to's pupil, were to exert your mind in ſome 
poetic effuſion on the noble indignation of a Ca- 
ractacus, thus obliged to lie idle, at ſuch a time ; 


- would not the fire of his patriotic heroiſm appear 


to you equal, at leaſt, to that of any the more an- 
cient warriors, defcribed by the epic or dramatic 
poets of Greece or Rome? 


I ovcur to be duly ſenſible, replied Crito's 
pupil, that my mind is not ſtrong enough, to form 
a proper idea of Caractacus, on fuch an occaſion. 
But were I endeavouring to reprefent his captive 
daughter, or any of her virgin train, as weeping 
on the ſhore of Dover, while the roman fleet was 
bending it's fails for the voyage, I certainly 
ſhould take your hint of conſulting ſome of the 


_ greek tragedians. Probably I ſhould have imme- 


diate recourſe to that. beautiful chorus, in the 
Hecuba of Euripides, ver. 413. 


. Avęæ 
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Bur why do I preſume to talk on this ſubjeQ ? 
The ſtory of Caractacus has already been treated 
incomparably better by Mr. Maſon. 


Ix one particular, Mr. Maſon has, in my opi- 
nion, very much improved upon the original: I 
mean, by having painted the druid charatter as 
endued with many graces, borrowed from a better 
religion, Such, in particular, is the meek doc- 
trine of reſignation; which, if I remember right, 
his druid inculcates upon Carafacus, both after 
his defeat, and in his captivity. 


I HEARTILLY, Wiſh the poet could have thought 
it proper to add another att to his drama, deſcrip- 
tive of Caractacus, when arrived at Rome. With 
what pleaſure ſhould we be now peruſing the ſcenes 
and choruſſes of that att! 


Mau have been the princes of various na- 
tions, ſaid the young nobleman, whole captivity 
here at Rome we have ſincerely pitied, during the 
courſe of your kind tutor's lectures: but, ſurely, 

there 
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NH there is none that affetts us ſo nearly, as this of 
our own magnanimous king, Caradtacus. 


Ir will, indeed, exhibit a melancholy objeQ: 
but let us go viſit the place, where our king 
1 appeared in feiters. I mean the Caſtro Prætorio. 
= If we turn up the firſt road on our right, we ſhall 
| N be there in leſs than half an hour. . 


* 3 


Ad portam Viminalem ſunt mænia, ultra religuos 
muros quadrata, quam formam vallo foſſaque muni- 
tam romani uſurpabant in caſtris: injuria tempo- 

rum, & hominum incuria multa mutavit. Et vero 
ibi fuiſſe caſtra militum. Pretorianorum cum Onu- 
fhrius de iis agens, & A N & commu- 
niter antiguarii. +214 


Tux foregoing lines are from Donati. Eſchi- 
nardi confirms the fame: Un avanzo di fontuoſo 
edificio ſcorgeſi preſſo la porta chiuſa : non è difficile 
dalla figura accennar che folſe, e ravviſarvi li linea- 
menti del Caſtro Prætorio. Certi tubi quivi trovati 
dell' aquedotto dell' aqua Martia, nella di cui in- 
Serizione è nominato il Caſtro Pretorio, ſono teſtimoni 
di tal fabrica. Abbate Venuti adds: 7! Signor 
Piranęſi ne da l intera pianta * avanzi il ſuo disfa- 
* Tav. xxxix. n 
| cimento, 
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cimento, laquale egli dice averla rilevata da” ſuoi 
avanzi, & dal proſpetto, che fe vede nel baſſo re- 
lievo dell' Arco di Conſtantino, dalle medaglie, & 
dagli antichi ſcrittori. | 


In this place, which is now a vineyard, be- 
longing to the Novitiate of the jeſuits, the young 
engliſimen ſat down on the graſs. The eldeſt took 
out a pocket edition of Tacitus, and read to his 
friends the deſcription of Cara#acus's approach 
to the tribunal of the roman empire. 


I canxor help imagining, ſaid the young no. 
bleman, that I now ſee really all the ſplendour of 
that grand ceremony; for grand it mult be called, 
though every britiſi heart, then in Rome, ſighed 
ready to break on the occaſion. Cannot you 
fancy to yourſelf the roman court, there ſeated, 
in the utmoſt magnificence; the roman people, 
innumerable for multitude, there ſpreading out 
one wide ſurface of faces; the pretorian regi- 
ments on both ſides, drawn out in ſquare batta- 
lions, doubtleſs with the ſound of military inſtru- 
ments, and all the poſſible pride and pomp: of 
war? The proceſſion begins. —Be- fo kind as to 
read thoſe lines of Tacitus again. 


Cæ ſar, dum ſuum decus extollit, addidit gloriam 
victo. Vocatus quippe, ut ad inſigne ſpeflaculum, 
Vor. II. G g Po- 
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populus. Stetere in armis prætoriæ cohortes, cam. 
po qui caſtra præjacet. Tunc, incedentibus regiis 
clientelis, phalere, torqueſque, queque externis bellis 
queſierat, tradufla; mox fratres, & conjux, & filia, 
Poſtremo, ipſe CarRactacus oftentatus *. | 


IT was probably, continued the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, not without ſome flattery to 
the court and miniſtry, that the roman ſenate com- 

pared the captivity of Carafacus to that of the 
ſucceſſor of Alexander the Great. Indeed, the 
form of this part of the proceſſion ſeems copied 
from the triumph of Paulus Æmilius: but, how 
different was the ſpirit of our bhritiſi prince, from 
the timidity of that degenerate king of Macedonia? 
At non Carafacus aut vultu demiſſo, aut verbis 
miſericordiam requirens, ubi tribunal: aſtitit, in 
hunc modum locutus eſt T. I think I never read, 
in any of the ancient hiſtorians, a ſpeech that 
ſeemed more genuine than this, and leſs the in. 
vention of the writer. 


I am very much of your opinion, replied Cr:to's 
pupil. It is very conciſe and ſenſible ; open, ge- 
nerous, and full of that true courage, which, though 
not deſpiſing ſ{elſ-preſervation, will not ſay or do 
any thing mean to ſecure it. 


* Tacirt. Annal, lib. xii. c. 36. + Ibid, 


YET 
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VET I own myſelf much more pleaſed at the 
ſurpriſe, which Caractacus expreſſed, in viewing 
the greatneſs and ſplendour of the capital of the 
roman empire; and his aſtoniſhment at the inſati- 
able and mean voracity of it's inhabitants; who, 
though poſſeſſed of the richeſt empire in the world, 
and gorged as it were to the throat with it's lux- 
uries, yet could ſtoop ſo miſerably low, as to 
deem it an addition of happineſs, that their troops 
were ravaging the poor provinces of Wales, and 
plundering or deſtroying it's humble cottages®. 


TE love of our country, for all England you 
know was then Welch, will lead us to concur with 
Caractacus in his aſtoniſhment at this avarice and 
ambition of Rome. But ought not philanthropy 
to carry us at leaſt one ſtep farther? Is not 
Britain at preſent poſſeſſed of an empire more 
extenſive, and perhaps almoſt as opulent as the 
roman? And is it not highly probable, that in 
viewing the ſtreets and ſquares of London, ſeveral 
american chiefs, whoſe countries border on our 
back ſettlements, may have vented heir com- 
plaints, in expreſſions ſomewhat ſimilar to thoſe 
of Carafacus; or to thoſe, which Galgacus ut- 


* CaraAacus, barbarorum princeps, captus & Romam dudus, 
cum veniam à Claudio impetraſſet, & dimiſſus perluſtraſſet urbis 
magnitudinem & ſplendorem, ©* Itane, inguit, vos, quum hac 
tanta ac talia paſſideatis, noftra concupiſcitis tuguriola 2? 
Z.onaras, 
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tered, ſome years afterwards, at the feet of the 
Grampian mountains? Si locuples hoſtis eſt, avari: 
fe pauper, ambitioſi. Quos non oriens, non occi- 
dens fatiaverit. Soli omnium opes atque inopiam 


. pars affectu concupiſcunt. Auferre, trucidare, ra- 


pere falſis nominibus imperium: atque ubi ſolitu- 
dinem faciunt, pacem appellant x. 


From national affairs, let us look down to the 
private ſcenes of rural life. What muſt we ima- 
gine to be the ſentiments of the engl:/h labourer, 
or poor farmer, in viewing from the door or little 
window of his hovel, the pompous ſeat and gar- 
dens of his avaricious and oppreſſive landlord ? 
But this, certainly, is very ſeldom the caſe. For 
one inſtance of a cruel landlord, there are, I be- 
lieve, both in England and Italy, Os who 
are kind and beneficent. 


 CRITO'S pupil, having now turned the con- 
verſation to his favourite topics, proceeded to 
pour forth the {entiments of his heart, in the ſweet 
eloquence of artleſs good-nature. 


From theſe humbler topics, he roſe again, 
gradually, like the ſky-lark, from his beloved 
neſt on the ground. He roſe to themes of a hea- 
venly kind; themes far more ſublime than thoſe, 


* Vid. Tacir, vit. Agricolæ. c. 30. 
on 


— 
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on which his young friends had been meditating, 
whether of military heroiſm, or patriotic fortitude. 


A REL1G1ous ſoul, indeed, notwithſtanding 
it's lowlineſs, ſoars infinitely higher than the mind 
of the patriot, or the hero. We may be con- 
vinced of this by one reflection only. Let us con- 
ſider the character of that man, who, either in 
the ſenate or in the field, nobly fights the battles 
of his country, without having another obje& in 
view, than the mere glory of ſuch a conduR. 
How ſublime is his object generally. eſteemed; 
but how really deſpicable is it, in compariſon of 
the objects of a religious life! Yet let not this 
obſervation be underſtood, as depreciating too 
much the merit of theſe engliſi youths. They 
were both honeſt and worthy men; though by no 
means on a level with their admired friend, Crito's 
pupil. . | 


Ir be tate of his mind, at the cloſe of this ſa- 
turday evening's converſation, could have been 
repreſented by any corporeal ſimilitude, it would 
have much reſembled that figure, with which Ra- 
#hael's pencil has adorned one of the altars in 
Bologna: the figure, I mean, of St. Cecilia, 
treading on the trumpet, and other inſtruments 
both of military and common muſic ; but laying 
Were: Gg3 her 
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her hand on the organ, and caſting up her eyes to 
heaven. 


Aso vr eleven o'clock on ſunday morning, the 
young gentlemen called at Crito's apartment. They 
had not however the pleaſure of finding him there. 
His ſervant informed them, that his maſter, having 
riſen at day- break, had continued ſeveral hours 
in his cloſet, and afterwards walked out towards 
St. Peter's; but that he expected him one in 
about half an hour. | 


The young gentlemen went into Crito's apart- 
ment, and ſat down at his table; where they ſaw 
ſome books, which he had been ſtudying the pre- 
ceding evening. Theſe conſiſted of two or three 
volumes on religious ſubjefts; Seneca's Conſo- 
lation to Helvia, open at the beginning of the 
ninth chapter; and a ſhort treafiſe, relative to 
that ſcience, which moſt ſtrongly DN the 
mind to devotion; . | 


| Amon theſe books lay a ſmall roll of paper; 
which, as Crito's pupil informed them, was in- 
tended for their peruſal. They opened it, and 
n their eyes over it's firſt leaf, which was a 
kind 


7 
7 


* 
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kind of introduQtion to the whole. The contents 
of that leaf were as follows. | 


% My dear friends, when beginning our preſent 
courſe of ſtudies, we were greatly encouraged in 
it by the conſideration, that perhaps there never 
exiſted, on the face of the whole earth, any hea- 
then nation, more celebrated from the practice of 
ſeveral moral virtues, than the roman. But we 
are now advanced to thoſe ſad times, the reigns 
of Caligula and Claudius, in which we find the 
roman people totally changed; and their annals 
become remarkable for hardly any thing elſe, than 
the blackneſs and atrocious enormity of their 
crimes, How can I deſire you to continue your 
attention to Meir hiſtory ? | 
*WaniLE we were. complling the catalogue of 
thoſe, worthies, who crowded this city during | her 
early republican , government, we frequently, at 
hort intervals, turned our thoughts to the con- 
temporary illuſtrious, characters of Greece : in the g 
ſame manner as an aſtronomer,. though ſtudying 
nightly the number and magnitude of thoſe ſtars, 
which fill the Part. of the beavens over his head, 
yet ſometimes turns his; globe, to conſider, the 
. conſtellations; in the, other, hemiſphere. | But what 
can we do at,preſent:? Thick, and foul clquds, now 
1 over each country :—pardon me for this al- 

Gg4 legorical 
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legorical ſtyle : the bright conſtellations of Greece 

ſeem all extinguiſhed: and 7taly hes ſunk in mid- 
night gloom ; covered with the deep and Palpable 
darkneſs of vice. 
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c ByT look towards the ſouth-eaſt, and you 
will ſee, in the utmoſt edge of the horizon, ſome 
ſtreaks, as of the twilight of a riſing morning. 
Fix your eyes on this phenomenon. It becomes 
more and more diſtinguiſhable. ' 
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& I an angel were now to be looking down on 
the roman empire, he would ſee it's ſouth-eaſtern 
provinces, Paleſtine and Syria, 9 82 with ex- 
ceſſive ſplendour. | 
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„Tx illumination is extending itfelf over Cy- 
prus, Aſia Minor, and Greece: ſome of it's tays 
already reach Rome. Vet, what is very peculiar, 
this ſteady and pure light ſeems to ſhine only on 
ſome low and humble roofs ; not onthe lofty pin- 
nacles of any of the roman palaces : over moſt of 
theſe the wick dane is fin 2 s! 


? 


B T, in a little time, every part of the: city 


will be enlightened by this riſing ſun of righteouſ- 
| neſs, in a manner ten millions of times more glo- 


rious, than by al the porn ** her old wunden 
. virtues. | | 


FRO M 
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« From Rome the light will proceed weſtward. 
But let me not tire you, my dea fellow-ſtudents, 
with the continuation of this allegorical ſeyle; a 
ſtyle, in which my thoughts at preſent flow, owing 
to my having been lately ſtudying ſome books of 
this ſpecies of natural philoſophy. Let me rather, 
in plain language, beg you to turn your thoughts, 
from the black crimes of Caligula's and Claudius's 
court, to the contemplation of the pure bright- 
neſs of that Holy Church, which in Paleſtine and 
Syria was then beginning to be known, oF * 
name of CunrsT 14. . 


« A GENERAL TO of the hiſtory of the Apo- 
ſtolic Church, during the three laſt years of Ti- 
berius's life, and throughout the whole reigns of 
Caligula and Claudius, will by no means be an 
improper ſubje&- for your meditations to. morrou, | 
that is, funday morning.” 71 7 


Arx chis introduQory leaf followed a trea- 
tiſe, compoſed by Crito ſome months ago; being 
a kind of meditation on the hiſtory of chriſtianity, 
during it's firſt twenty years; which cloſed about 
the end of the reign of Claudius. In this treatiſe 
there was a confiderable degree of learning, very 
much humility, and ſtill more devotion : 'a devo- 
tion, as appeared by the references marked in the 

margin, 
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margin, greatly inflamed by the ſtudy of St. Chry- 
Joſtom. The whole treatiſe however was ſo ſhort, 
that the young gentlemen read it through in little 
more than a quarter of an hour. They had laid 
it down again, and were beginning to talk of it's 
contents, when Crito entered the room. He ſa- 
Juted them with more than ordinary earneſtneſs 


; and 1 


Un CRITO'S mand in the name of his two friends, 
returned him thanks for the manuſcript on the 
table. I believe, feplied he, I ought much ra- 
ther to aſk your pardon, for troubling its with 


male "_— 


1 * 1 perhaps — been much 3 if 
had deſired you this morning to conſult, in your 
ſeveral apartments, that book, from which al- 
moſt every thing on this ſubje& is extracted. 


Tuts excellent part of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory is 
in a great meaſure contained in the firſt ſeventeen 
chapters of the Acts of : the Ahoſtles. Mou muſt 
however add to theſe chapters part of the 18th; 
for Galliq, the brother of Seneca, whom yau will 
find mentioned in the middle of the 18th chapter, 
was governorof 4chaza, if I miſtake not, * 
the end of Claudius s reigg. | 


Ix 
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In the beginning of the ſame 18th chapter, the 
jews are ſaid to have been expelled from Rome by 
Claudius. Permit me to trouble you with ſome 
few words on that occaſion. | 
SUETONIUS relates the ſame fact: adding 
the moſt improbable and moſt ſhocking reaſon for 
it. Judæœos, impulſore CHRISTO, aſſiduè tumul- 
tuantes, Romd expulit*, That the jews, under 
the cruel and impious oppreſhon of the roman 
tyranny, were very inclinable to riſe in tumults, 
ſeems credible indeed from their hiſtory in Judæa, 
during thoſe times. But how could Chriſtianity, 
Apoſtolical Chriſtianity, be a teacher of ſedition? 
Could her do&rines, which inculcate the utmoſt 
patience and charity in private life, and which 
-expreſsly command obedience to all legal autho- 
-rity, as to the will of Gop ; and inforce that obe- 
dience by the moſt awful and tremendous ſanc- 
tions; could theſe doctrines breathe the rebellious 


ſpirit of mutiny and inſurrection? 


Tux truth, probably, was this. The jews, from 
a motive of zeal, raiſed ſome tumults againſt the 
chriſtians, who were at that time chiefly of the 
ſame nation; in the ſame manner as they perſecuted 
them in Achaia, and in other countries. Clau- 
dius, without inquiring into che difference, or 


Vid. Vit. -Claudi, c. 25. 6 
making 
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making any diſtinQtion, expelled them both. A 
condut ſuitable to the pride of the roman court, 
which held the whole jeuiſi nation in the utmoſt 
contempt : as well as to the particular temper of 
Claudius, on which the rumour of a tumult had 
the greateſt effect. Nulla adeò ſuſpicio (ſays the 


_ fame Suetonius), nullus auctor tam levis extitit, a 


quo non mediocri ſcrupulo inj edo ad en ul. 
an compelleretur *. N 
Bur however this may be, you are ſurely too 
well acquainted with hiſtory, to be ſurpriſed at 
ſeeing innocence ſometimes attacked by the groſſ- 
eſt calumnies. | You have ſeen a Rutilius baniſhed 
from this ſame city, for crimes the moſt impro- 
bable; the moſt contrary to the whole tenour of 
his life. Similar was the injuſtice done to the 
-chriſtians in this caſe; and particularly to S-. Pe- 
ter, if, as ſome writers think, he was one of * 
who were then e in from Rome. | 


G iv me leave to turn to his firſt pille. This 
epiſtle is generally thought to have been written 
by St. Peter while at Rome; 1 Know not at what 
. of his life. ick 


Bur havior it was written, whether in the 
reign of Claudius, or in that of his ſucceſſor, it 


* Vita CLaud, c. 37. ; 
contains 
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contains doQtrines, far different from the ſpirit of 
ſedition. Several paſſages in it, as well as in ſome 


epiſtles of St. Paul, ſtrongly juſtify the apoſtolic 
church from ſuch calumnies. Permit me to read 


to you only the laſt fourteen verſes of the ſecond 


chapter, 


Do not theſe verſes totally confute the abſurd 
accuſation of chriſtianity, mentioned by Sueto- 


nius 9 


In a word, this falſe accuſation of chriſtianity, 
together with the ſentence of baniſhment pro- 
nounced, in conſequence of it, by Claud:us, may 
be conſidered by us as the preface and introduc- 
tion to the hiſtory, or black decad of thoſe perſe- 
cutions, and of thoſe ſcarcely leſs cruel calumnies, 
which the chriſtian church patiently ſuffered un- 
der the roman government, during the three fol- 
lowing centuries, 


Bur, continued Crito, looking on the clock, 
the morning wears away. Let us turn our thoughts 
to another employment; an employment, how- 
ever, which is very much connected with the 
topic, on which we have been reading and con- 
verſing. | 
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Tax young gentlemen ſtaid about half an hour 
longer in Critds apartment, and then returned to 


their ſeveral lodgings. 


* * * 


The Villa Medicis, moſt fortunately for eng- 
li/h travellers, is ſituate near that part of Rome 
in which they generally lodge. 


Tr1s Villa has the particular honour of having 
once belonged to that great Florentine family, 
which revived the arts and ſciences of antiquity. 
It's high walls, on the garden-front, are entirely 
covered with rich baſſo- relievos: it's gardens are 
filled with many other valuable antiquities of 


Italy, Greece, and Egypt; and are always free 


and open for the amuſement of the public. 


Tais evening, ſunday, june 21, Crito was 
ſitting alone in the portico of the Villa Medi- 
cis, and viewing thence the quiet and ſolemn 
aſpett of the diſtant pine-groves, when he was 
Joined by his pupil, and his two other —_ 
friends, 


ArTzx ſome talk on the beauties of this Villa, 
Crito's pupil inquired what was to be the place 
and ſubje& of to-morrow's lecture. 


Tar 


. 


r 
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Tu next character, replied Crito, which I in- 
tended to propoſe to your conſideration, in fol- 
lowing the order of hiſtory, was Arria, the wife 
of Pætus. The place, which, on that occaſion, 
you would probably have thought moſt proper to 
have viſited, would have been an apartment of 
the Villa Ludoviſi: I mean that apartment, in 
which the ſtatues of Arria and of her huſband 
are preſerved; ' a groupe eſtimated by the au- 
thor of the Mercurio Errante at upwards of 
twelve thouſand pounds ſterling. After having 
viſited that apartment, you would perhaps have 
taken an airing in your coach to the church of 
Sancta Maria in Schold Grecd: in the walls of 
which church, you know, ſeveral marble pillars 
are ſtill to be ſeen, belonging to that temple of 
Pudicitia Patricia, which anciently ſtood on that 
ſpot. 


Even this very portico, in which you are now 
fitting, would not be an improper ſcene for the 
cloſe of ſuch a converſation. Theſe ſix coloſſal 
ſtatues of ſabine matrons would not fail of re- 
viving in your minds ſome pleaſing ideas, rela- 
tive to that female merit, with which the republic 
of Rome was adorned, during it's moſt incorrupt 
ages®, | 

Tre 

* See Abbe Richard's Deſcription of the Villa Medicis, 


vol, vi. p. 141. | 
Sous 
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Tux view from this portico might alſo ſuggeſt 
to your imaginations a very ſhocking contraſt, 


Is I be not miſtaken in the topography of an- 
cient Rome, which indeed may eaſily be the caſe, 
part of the ground, which lies between this por- 
tico and that oppoſite pine-grove, was towards 
the end of the republic covered by the famous 
gardens of Lucullus. During the reign of Clau- 
dius, thoſe gardens were in the poſſeſſion of Vale- 
rius Aſiaticus. But they were fatal poſſeſſions. 
They were coveted by the avaricious and bloody 
Meſſalina. For the ſake of thoſe gardens, ſhe 
plotted a falſe accuſation againſt Valerius: had 
him tried; and condemned: in a word, ſhe mur- 
dered him, and then entered on his eſtate. 


Marx, now, the awful workings of Provi- 
dence. Scarcely had ſome few months paſt, when 
ſhe was called to ſuffer for all her crimes. Fleeing 
from the imperial palace, in that day of terrour, 
ſhe wandered about the ſtreets and environs of 
this city: ſometimes on foot, deſerted by all her 
train, id repente ſolitudinis erat, ſometimes riding, 


Sous le portique fix flatues des ſabines. Les dames romaines 
les honoroient de quelque culte religieux, a la fete appells Ma- 
tronalia, le premier de mars, Parmi les differentes cauſes qu 
Owide donne d cette fete, la 3 eft, de ce que les ſabines, 
enlewees par les roma int, qui les Eponſerent, arreterent par leurs 
larmes la guerre gruelle, qui ftoit prete a Selever entre leurs 


peres, leurs freres, & leurs epoux, 
not 
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not in any of her uſual proud carriages, but in a 
common ſcavenger's cart. She wandered about, 
yet found no ſoul to pity her. The deformity of 
her abominations had prevailed over all ſentiments 


of compaſſion. 


Bor whither at laſt did ſhe bend her trembling 
ſteps? Or, rather, to what place were they direct- 
ed, by an influence far ſuperiour to the deſigns 
of her own mind? TO thoſe very gardens of Az- 


aticus. 


TrniTHER was ſhe purſued by the miniſters of 
Juſlice : there was ſhe found by the executioner, 
lying on the cold carth, but herſelf far more 
chilled by diſmay and horrour *: there was her 
guilty blood attually poured forth. 


* [nterim Meſſalina Lucullianis in hortis prolatare vitam, 
componere preces; nonnulla ſpe, & aliguando ira : tant inter 
extrema ſuperbia agebat,—Prorupit Narciſſus {e palatio) de- 
nuntiatque centurionibus & tribuno qui aderant, exſequi cedems: 
ita imperatorem jubere, Cuſtos & exactor e libertis Evodus da- 
tus, Iſque raptim in hortos prægreſſus, reperit fuſam huzmi, 
afſidente matre Lepidd; que florenti fliæ hand concors, ſupre- 
mis ejus necefſitatibus ad miſerationem evidta erat, —Animo per 
libidines corrupto, nihil honeftum inerat: lacrymeque & gueſtus 
irriti ducebantur. Cum impetu venientium pulſe fores : adſti- 
tit tribunus per filentium, at libertus increpans multis ac ſervi- 
libus probris. Tunc primim fortunam ſuam introſpexit, fer- 
rumgue accepit, quod fruſtrd jugulo ac pectori per trepidationem 
admowvens, ictu tribuni transfigitur. 

Tacit. Annal. lib. xi. in fine, 


VOL 45. H h Ur 


* 
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Ir Aſiaticus had been a good man, vould not 
this hiſtory of his gardens have appeared to you 
very ſimilar to that of Naboth's FONT in the 


fields of Jezreel? 


Burt let us take a ſhort walk to that part of 
theſe Medici gardens, which ſeems to have bor- 
dered upon, or perhaps, to have comprehended 
part of the ground, once belonging to the gardens 


of Aſiaticus. 


Tux company readily followed Crito to the ſepa- 
rate encloſure, on the ſouthern fide of the Villa 
Medici. They paſſed ſome time there, on the 
mount, in very ſerious converſation on the dread- 
ful cataſtrophe of that vile woman. They after- 
wards returned into the more frequented parts of 
the garden: Crito, in the mean time, lamenting 
the extreme hardneſs, with which vice frequently 
| petrifies the human heart. Notwithſtanding the 
ſhocking fate of Meſſalina, her crime was, ſoon 
afterwards, exactly copied by Claudius's ſecond 
empreſs, Agrippina; I mean, in relation to the 
gardens of Statilius Taurus. But Agrippina's 
crimes alſo will be followed by their puniſhment. 


WurTE Crito purſued this ſubje&, the com- 
pany were paſſing by the fine ſtatue of the dying 
Cleopatra. How wretched, ſaid Crito, ſomewhat 

changing 
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changing the diſcourſe, muſt Cleopatra, that egyp- 
tian Agrippina, even in the midſt of all her pride 
and luxury, have appeared even in her own eyes! 
eſpecially, when ſhe compared herſelf to ſomè of 
the virtuous matrons of Rome: of two in particu- 
lar, whoſe characters were well known in the 
court of Alexandria; namely, firſt Cornelia, the 
wife of Pompey the Great; and ſecondly, Oc- 
tavia ! 


Tu company now croſſed over into the mid- 
dle ſhady walk: and there, after ſome deſultory 
talk on various other ſubjetts, reſumed their 
former topic in the following manner. 


I MusT deſire you, ſaid Crito, to excuſe me 


for not having prepared, as was my intention, 


ſome eſſay on Arria's character, for your peruſal 
to-morrow morning. 


Givz me leave, my dear pupil, to beg the 
favour of you to relieve me in this particular. 
A copy of verſes on that ſubje&, compoled by 
your pen, will give your two young friends here 
almoſt as much pleaſure, as if you had been able 
to ſhow them the ode, which your mule inſcribed 
to the memory of Octavia. 


Hh 2 184 
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Is Av almoſt, for though the temper of Arria's 
mind was, in general, very noble and exalted; 
and though ſeveral of her actions, as Rollin ob- 
ſerves “, were truly laudable; yet I am ſure you 
will not join in the common admiration of her 
ſuicide; or approve of her avowed contempt of 
life, if forced to ſurvive her huſband. This doc- 
trine, however, ſhe inculcated into her daugh- 
ter's mind, by precepts, as well as by example. 
In theſe reſpects, Arria ſeems to have born 
much more reſemblance to an indian princeſs, 
while aſcending her huſband's funeral pile, than 
to the meek-ſpirited Octavia. Ottavia's long in- 
dulged grief, for the death of her ſon Marcellus, 
though at length, indeed, it broke her heart, yet 
never did it lift her hand to ſelf- deſtruction. 
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Muc leſs ſhould we preſume to compare 
Arria, with any of thoſe female worthies, who 
are moſt juſtly celebrated in the hiſtory of chriſ- 
tianity: who loved their huſbands and children 
with at leaſt as much fidelity, . as ever was prac- 
its tiſed on the banks of the Tiber, or the Ganges ; 
wr and yet, with due reſignation, ſubmitted that love 
1 : to the dictates of found reaſon, and of true re- 
wr ligion. 


See allo Plim's Epiſtles, book iii. ep. 16. 


Bur 
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Bur after making ſuitable allowances for Ar- 
ria's miſguided conduct in thoſe particulars, the 
reſt of her character may certainly furniſh a very 
pleaſingly poetic ſubject. So eminent an example 
of conjugal virtue will be a very agreeable and 


proper topic for all your thoughts. 


I x xow not how it may ſound from my lips, 
yet I think it my duty on this occaſion to ſay, and 
to repeat it, That the goodneſs of the remainder 
of your reſpettive lives will in a great meaſure 
depend on the union, by which each of you, pro- 
bably, ſoon after your return home, may be made 
happy in the bands of virtuous * wedded love”. 
Fuvenes, cit0 prudentes, cito pit; citò marit!, 
citò patres; citò omnis offictt curioſe*. I thought 
yeſterday of you all, while, talking of Germanicus, 
we expatiated on his early and happy marriage. 
Expeflant vos etiam jampridem domi tibicines, 
Hmencum qui cantent, 


Felices ter & amplius, 

Quos irrupta tenet copula; nec malis 
Divulſus querimoniis, 

Supremd citius ſolvet amor die f. 


Bor let me repeat to you ſome other verſes 
on the ſubject. They are the compoſition of a 


Seneca ad Martiam. 
+ Hoxar, lib. 1. od, 13, 
h 3 modern 
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modern 2tal:an poet“; and ſeem rather more 
ſuitable to this day. 


O te, beatum, qui Deum caſte colts 
Ejuſque ſervas ſemitas ! f 

Tuæ labore quod manus paraverint 
Te nutriet fructu ubere. 

Tibi bene eſt, eritque; cunctis affluis, 
Et ſemper afflues bonis. . 

Qualis tuis conjuntta vitis mænibus 
Uvis abundat dulcibus ; 

Sic prole multa te beabit optima 
Uxor, ferens natas pares. 

Virentibuſque ſeu novella frondibus 
Vigent olivæ germina: 
Venuſta menſam fic tuam circumdabit 
Florens corona liberim. | 
En! ut bonis ditabitur quamplurimis, 
Timere qui novit Deum! 

Hæc largiatur, pluraque Ille munera 
Tibi, arce ex Sonia: 

Patriæque perfruare felicis bonis, 
Per cuntta vitæ tempora : 

Cernas tuorum liberorum filios, 
Letamque pace patriam f. 


Tut 


* Signior Roſſi of Arrezzo-Arretium in Tuſcany. 

+ Vid. P/alm, Dav. cxxviii. The reader of taſte, on a 
due conſideration of the beauties exhibited in this ſpecimen 
of ſacred poeſy, will be ready to own, of the book of Pſalms 

| | in 
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Tut company were by this time arrived at the 
farther end of the middle walk of the garden; 
when Crito, leaning on the iron rails, pauſed a 
while; and then again addreſſed himſelf to his 
pupil, and his other young companions. May 
you all, ſaid he, in ſome few years, be ſurrounded 
with a numerous and beautiful young family; but 
much more long lived, much more the favourites 
of heaven, than that which here ſurrounds Niobe, 
in this moſt noble of all ſtatuary groups; proba- 
bly the maſter- piece of the great Scopas / 


Bur let us now take another turn in this walk : 
and give me leave again, to expreſs my hopes, 
that you, my dear pupil, will favour me with a 
ſhort compoſition on this ſubject. A copy of 
ſuch a compoſition, by you, will give much more 
pleaſure to your parents in England, than even 
that which went hence laſt week“. | 


Tux character of Arr:/a, notwithſtanding it's 
defects, is capable of being ſo repreſented, as to 


in general, what the excellent biſhop HoRNEH ſo empha- 
tically ſays concerning them. They preſent religion to 
us, in the moſt engaging dreſs : communicating truths, which 
philoſophy could never inveſtigate; in a ſtyle, which poetry 
can never equal: while % is made the vehicle of pro- 
phecy; and creation lends all it's charms, to paint the glo- 
ries of redemption,” See his Commentary on the P/alms, 
vol. i. pref, p. 64. 8vo, B. N < 

See, of this work, book iii, chap, vii. vol. ii, p. 126. 


Hh4 make 
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make a very agreeable figure. Some of it's fea- 
tures much reſemble thoſe of Panthea, as painted 
by Xenophon. 


Waits you are indulging your poetical ideas 
in this ode, I ſhall be employing my thoughts on 
a ſubje& more ſuitable to my years: a ſubject, 
which has filled my mind ever ſince ſun-riſe this 
morning; and on which I ſhall be very happy to 
converſe with you all, my dear friends, to-mor- 
row, in that ſolemn pine-grove of the Villa Bor- 
gheſe; and on tueſday, in the ſpacious and auguſt 
$1azza of that moſt ſplendid church. 


As Crito was pronouncing theſe words, he 
ſtretched forth his right hand towards St. Peter's ; 
the dome and front of which church appear very 
diſtinctly from the Medici gardens. 


CRITO remained, for ſome little time, quite 
motionleſs in that attitude, and his mind ſeemed 
to be labouring under ſome great thought. He 
was ready to give it utterance, when ſuddenly two 
or three french gentlemen, who had been reading 
the inſcription over the chapel, in the northern 
corner of the garden“, came up to our engli/h- 

company; 

* If I remember right, the inſcription alluded to is in 
honour of a perſon of fortune, who lived in this part of 


Rome, at the time when it was ſacked by the duke of Bour- 
Ez bon's 
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company; and conſequently broke off all further 
private converſation between them. 


bon's army. This perſon, ſuppoſed, from his former very 
frugal manner of life, to have amaſſed great wealth, was 
then put to the torture by the ſoldiers, to force him to diſ- 
cover the ſources of his opulence. It was diſcovered, that 
he had, indeed, a great treaſure; but that treaſure was laid 
up by him, not on earth; but in heaven; far out of the 
reach of ſpoilers. 


CHAP. 
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b 
Deer re. mam——_—_—_—_a_gay_s 
CHAP. VI. 
TWENTY-FOURTH DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


— — 


SCENE. The apartment of the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen: himſelf reading a volume of Tacitus: 
a map of England lying before him on the table. 


Enter his two young friends.] 
ELDEST. 


How pleaſant 1s it for travellers, who have 
been ſo long abroad as ourſelves, to take up now 
and then ſuch a map as this; and to feaſt their 
eyes with the fight of their own country! 


I nave been looking over ſome parts of North 
Wales; and have recollected many agreeable cir- 
cumſtances, which occurred to us in our tour 
through that romantic region, the ſummer before 
laſt. | 


Sven has been my amuſement ſince breakfaſt ; 
though, when I roſe this morning, I had another 
motive for taking this map out of my travelling 
cheſt. My reaſon for it was, that I might by this 
help 
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help be better enabled to underſtand Tacitus's ac- 
count of Sueton:us Paulinus's campaigns. If I 
be not miſtaken, it was not till the ezghteenth year 
of the briti/h war, that the roman legions pene- 
trated into Caernarvonſhire. Paulinus, ardently 
deſirous to complete his conqueſt of this part of 
Britain, invaded Anglefea alſo; and in that ac- 
tion ſwam his cavalry acroſs this arm of the ſea. 
He ſeems from this circumſtance to have been a 
very bold commander; as, on the other hand, his 
conduct, and perſeverance, are highly extolled by 
Tacitus. 


TACITUS hints at a compariſon between Pau- 
linus's campaigns in Britain, and thoſe of Corbulo 
in Armenia. Indeed, though the hills of North 
Wales, and even Snowdon itſelf, are not to be com- 
pared to the mountains of Ararat; and though in 
this part of the world, during the conteſt between 
the romans and the britons, there was no third 
nation, of ſuch power and dignity as Parthia, to 
interfere, and ennoble the ſcene of their cam- 
paigns and negotiations: yet, if we confine our 
thoughts merely to the native bravery of it's in- 
habitants, ſurely Britain was as difficult a theatre 
of war as Armenia, or perhaps any region of 
Aſia. In ſaying this, I am far from thinking my- 
ſelf partial to my country. | 
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Bo r how dreadful is the idea, which now riſes 
to our minds, if from Wales we turn our eyes to 
the eaſtern ſide of Britain; and contemplate the 
vaſt effuſion of human blood, which then ſudden- 
ly burſt forth, almoſt in every field of Hertford- 
ſhire and Eſſex, and diſcoloured all the beautiful 
verdure of the banks of the Thames! 


CriTo's PuP1r. 


HoRKR1D, indeed, as you obſerve, very horrid 
were thoſe maſſacres. They blot out the glory of 
our otherwiſe patriotic heroine, Boad:cea: they 
caſt a ſtain of diſhonour on the hiſtory of our na- 
tion. It is true, that the roman armies, which 
then oppreſſed Britain, were full of inſolence, 
impiety, cruelty, and inſatiable avarice; but the 
ſavage revenge of the br:tons is not thereby juſ- 


tified. a 


So ux verſes of Glover's Boadicea affected me 
greatly, when I firſt heard them: and I hope they 
will long remain freſh on my memory. 


Of all the paths, which lead to human bliſs, 
The moſt ſecure, and grateful to our ſteps, 
With mercy and humanity is mark d. | 
Ah, how much brighter is the wreath of glory, 


When interwove with clemency and juſtice! 
YouNe 
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YounNcG NOBLEMAN. 


Ir ſeems ſomewhat extraordinary, that the 0. 
man hiſtorians, though they ſpeak much of the 
deſtruction of Camalodunum, Verulam, and Lon- 
don, by the fury of Boadicea, yet give us no de- 
ſcription of the ſituation of that famous field of 
battle, where her prodigious army was ſoon after- 
wards totally defcated, 


Ax engliſh writer, I know not of what repute 
among the antiquarians, thinks it probable, that 
this battle might be fought near Keſton camp, on 
Hayes and Bromley Common*. Indeed, it ſeems 
not unlikely, that Paul:nus, on being obliged to 
abandon London, ſhould retire to the ſouthward 
of the Thames, towards Kent; in order that he 
might, there, more readily receive reinforcements 
from the continent. | 


* It is not known, that any coins or marks of the romans 
were ever found at Kefor camp: but it is perhaps obſerva- 
ble, that the brook, which riſes cloſe adjoining to it, is call- 
ed Rawernſburn, which word ſeems a corruption of romans 
bourne, In like manner, the ſame writer obſerves, that the 
Ravenſbank, which croſſes the low-lands of Lincolnſhire, is 
in old writings, according to Dr. Szukel:y, termed the ro- 
mans bank. The roman camp allo in Hertfordſbire goes by 
the name of Rawvenſborough Caftle, I have ſomewhere ſeen 
another fortification of that name, 


See Salmon's Survey of England, vol. i. p. 92. and 355. 


CriTto's 
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CriTto's Puri. 


IT were well, if Salmon's conjecture could be 
fully proved. I owe ſo much love and gratitude 
to.the environs of Bromley, that I ought heartily 
to wiſh for the ſucceſs of every hypotheſis, which 
may contribute in any degree to their honour. 


Ed 
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ELDEST. 


- I own, for myſelf, that I have more curioſity 
to know the place where Boadicea, according to 
an extract from Dion, ſubjoined in the notes to this 
edition of Tacitus, was interred by her faithful, 
though ruined ſubjetts. © Azwvas avryy erev2yony, x 

1 moAuTehug ea. If we had any tolerably com- 
| 4 = ple account of the Britannia Romana, we ſhould 
Wt: probably find in it ſome deſcription of the place 
and form of her ſepulchre. Often, perhaps, have 
we ſeen the ſpot; often may our feet unknowingly 
have trodden upon that turf, under which, in 
ſome future age, her bones may be diſcovered ; 
intermingled with the brazen head of her ſpear, 
and ſome of the golden ornaments of her royalty. 


Bur, continued he, rolling up the map, let us, 
though with reluQance, withdraw our thoughts 
totally from England, Let us think of Rome. 
| es BREAK - 
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* * * 5 


BREAKFAST being now brought in, the com- 
pany ſat down to it. The converſation afterwards 
turned on the ſubjett of Nero's reign. 


CRITo's Pupir. 
{Taking up Dion Caſſius from the table.) 


Ir I recolle@ right, the charaQeriſtics of this 
reign, according to Dion, Were theſe three; 
Acehyes, Quorys, Aoxyporury. Like the foul dei- 

ties whom they worſhipped, the wretched people 
of Rome exhibited themſelves 


partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt : 
Whoſe attributes were rage, revenge, and luſt *. 


Lr us paſs over the firſt black article as quick 
and ſilently as poſhble. As to the other two, I 
cannot help obſerving, that the pride of the vo- 
man nation, if we may judge from their writers, 
ſeems to have been as much hurt by the third ar- 
ticle, as by the ſecond; though, certainly, there 
is no compariſon between them, The folly, which 
Nero exhibited on the ſtage, might indeed juſtly 


Porr. ay on Man, Ep. iii. 


render 
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* 


render him very contemptible; but in how differ- 
ent a manner ought we to think of the multiplied 
korrour of his murders ! | 


I wisn I could properly repeat to you what 
my tutor lately advanced on that dreadful ſub- 


ject. 


So uE few days ago I attended him to the 
Lateran cathedral. His converſation at firſt 
turned upon ſeveral eccleſiaſtical, and very im- 
portant topics. Towards the cloſe of that con- 
verſation, we relaxed our minds with ſome lighter 
ſubjects: it became a claſſic talk. 


HE gave me a ſhort hiſtory of the fabric where 
we ſtood, from the time of Lateranus, who was 
ſlain by Nero, to the reign of Conſtantine: and 
thence to the preſent age *. 


Wxũ afterwards walked from the church to the 
back door of the baptiſtery: where the remains 


The hiſtory of the Lateran cathedral appears in gene- 
ral to be this. On the execution of Lateranus, his houſe and 
gardens were confiſcated to the emperor, and ſeem to have 
continued part of the imperial eſtate, down to the times of 
Conſtantine, 

Conftantine is ſuppoſed to have authoriſed the chriſtians 
in Rome to make ule of part of his Lateran palace, for the 
place of their religious aſſemblies. It thus became the firſt 
chriſtian church ever opened by the authority of a ſupreme 
magiſtrate: and partly, perhaps, for this reaſon, it 1s en- 


titled Omnium ecclefrarum, in urbe, & inorbe, mater, & caput. 
YT 
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of Lateranus's ſtately houſe are more viſible, than 
in any other part. 


Isrop ED to admire one of the great columns 
of porphyryt. My tutor took that opportunity 
to give me, ſome inſtruQions, relative to the ex- 
ceſſive magnificence in which the ancient roman 
nobility paſſed their days; as well as to the inſta- 
bility and vanity of ſuch magnificence, 


In the times, ſaid he, of their proſperity and 
wealth, what were the ſerious thoughts of the gene- 
rality of the roman noblemen? The rebuilding, 
or the enlarging, of their villas and palaces; thoſe . 
proud ſtruQtures, which they had deſigned as the 
repoſitories of their enormous opulence of every 
kind; and as the ſcenes of their intended eaſe and 
luxury, for many, many years to come.—A@pav, 
raurij Ty, VUUTI, T C T8 aTaITBTV ano 08. ATE 


yT0pRTRG, Ti ES; 


Taz ſame folly ſtrongly infected even the re. 
puted wiſe men of that generation. They ſaw the 


* 1] battiflerie, denominato di Conſtantino, fabbrica de” 
tempi baſh, fatta con le ſpoglie della Caſa de i Laterani—dietro 
al battifterio fi vedono alcuni maggiori avanzi di queſto palazzo 
— Le colonne di porfido, che ſono al battifterio erane di queſto 
palazzo, come quelle che ſono nel muro werſo la grell, e 
che ſoftengono un pezzo di fregio, & di cornice antica. 

See Abbate Venuti, part. i. p. 134, 135 

Die. Luc. c. xii, 20, 


Vor. II. Ii vanity 
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vanity of ſuch deſigns daily exemplified ; yet their 
proud hearts were not converted by the ſight. 
Tot divitum ſubita paupertas, ſays a contempo- 
rary writer, (Seneca, ) in oculos incidit: & nobis 
nunquam in mentem venit, noſtras quoque opes 
æquè in lubrico poſitas. That lot, however, which 
they had ſo frequently ſeen falling on others, fell, 


at length, in reality upon themſelves. 


Temporibus diris igitur, juſſuque Neronis, 
Longinum, & magnos Senecæ prædivitis hortos 
Clauſit, et egregias Lateranorum of det ædes 
Tota colors x. 


Bur let us fit down by the ruins of this pom- 
pous portico; and meditate awhile on the ſubject. 


Wir reſpett to Lateranus himſelf, we will 
not, at preſent, enter into any diſcuſſion of the 
lawfulneſs of that intended inſurrection, which 
was deſigned to deliver the world from the ty- 
ranny of Nero: or into any particular examina- 
tion of that ſenator's character; though a very 
great idea of it is conveyed to us, in ſome few 
conciſe expreſſions of Tacitus: Lateranum, con- 
ſulem deſignatum, nulla injuria, ſed amor reipub- 
lice ſoctauit conjurationi f. How very ſimilar 


* Juv EAT. Sat. R. 15. 
+ TAacirt. Annal. lib. xv. 49. 


Was 
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was this motive to that, which influenced Marcus 
Brutus ! 


Lr me rather again deſire your attention, my 
dear pupil, to the ſuddenneſs of that ruin, which 
fell on Lateranus, and his opulent family. Ac- 
cording to Suetonius, Nero generally gave but one 
hour's reſpite to the perſons, whom he ordered to 
die: immediately after that hour had elapſed, they 
were forced to put themſelves to death. But with 
Lateranus the reſpite was not ſo long. Perhaps 
it might be in this ſtately portico, that Lateranus 
was ſeized. Let me read to you here a line or 
two of my extratts from Tacitus. 


Proximam necem Plautii Laterani, conſults de- 
ſignati, Nero adjungit; adeo propere, ut, non 
complecti liberos, non illud breve morits arbitrium, 
permitteret. Raptus in locum ſervilibus penis ſe- 
poſitum, manu Statii tribuni trucidatur . 


My tutor now pauſed for ſome moments: then, 
recollecting his thoughts, he proceeded as fol- 
lows. 


Ruin, equally unexpected, and equally de- 
ſtructive, fell at, various times on many other 
ſtately edifices, inhabited by the roman nobility. 


* Annal, lib. xv. c. 60, 


1i 2 THE 
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Tux hiſtory of the extirpation of moſt of the 
great ſenatorial families in Rome has often, my 
dear pupil, led me to a very ſerious train of 
thought. How many of the roman nobles were 
ſlaughtered, in the civil wars of Marius and Sylla, 
Cæſar and Pompey, Anthony and Octavius ! Even 
when the ſword ſlept, in Auguſtus's reign, we ſee 
them continue to periſh by other cauſes. Many 
were impoveriſhed by luxury and vice. A very 
remarkable number dropped into their graves, 
without leaving children to inherit their titles and 
eſtates. Vengeance ſtill purſued the remainder 
of them. In the following reigns; under 7be- 
rius, the roman houſe of lords was thinned by the 
axe of mock-juſtice ; they deſtroyed themſelves, by 
their own votes and decrees: under Caligula, 
they bled by the ſword of the ſoldiery: and under 
Claudius, and Nero, they periſhed by both theſe 


deſtructive inſtruments of tyranny united. 


Tux diſpenſations of Providence are moſt juſt. 
Let us recollect what our countryman, Mr. Hooke, 
ſays, of the wickedneſs of the roman ſenate, in 
the corrupt and degenerate times of the republic; 
their avarice, cruelty, perfidy, and pride. Their 
houſes were filled with the ſpoils of innocent na- 
tions. But their crimes ſhall be puniſhed, even 
to the third and fourth generation of their chil- 
dren. Four tyrants,—a ſeries of monſters, —ſuch 

as 
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as the world never till then ſaw, and never ſince 
has ſeen, ſeated on the throne of government, ſhall 
be appointed to rule over them; and to daſh them 
to pieces, as with the continued ſtrokes of a rod 
of iron. | 


NERO was the principal inſtrument appointed 
to humble and confound the pride of the roman 
nobility, in Rome itſelf; in the ſight of all the na- 
tions of the earth“; no leſs than to ſhed their 
blood in almoſt every province of the empire. 


Wulrx he was thus talking to me, my own 
heart, too keenly, joined in my tutor's ſentiments. 


WELL might Tacitus, thought I declare upon 
this occaſion, Ira illa numinum in res Romanas 
uit: For, certainly, in the cruelties of a Nero, 
and a Poppea, 


* EAD del. Ky a1TY 150v dtiro ra roy ata EYeveTO, or. 9 avIpes * 
*/VIIXES BY, OWWS TE UMTS a x, T8 BunevTEg atiwnarOr, i ru 
eye, d es Toy hp, Tore Sta vp, To dt ur uuankJoy, 
WOT o ATYAOTATO!' rom) Joy 0: jury dN Ta“, o Ot AW AXOTES.— 
Kai eidoy 01 TOTE ar Ng ra tmn Ta A, Tes Ougies, ru Op 
riss, rus Þaſpizs, Tes Tlopxies, Tos Ovanpies, ra warra, wy r 
TPOTaIX, wy Os d EWPWYTD, KATY TE ESYKOTAS, Ky roααοαντν Oprvrary wv 
e 83 un" arkuy aM Sf Kai rfaxtunodunxTey YE auTES 
a, x, tmÞ\tyor Maxeooves le, OTG. % e Tv Hau myo, 
EMAnus 0s OTG. To Mente! EixthiwTai, were Toy KAzudiov Hfον- 
Ta idere Toy A) Av Toy Auxioy* Inge To Tlemor Kapyn- 
Toro APpixayy. Dio Caffius, lib. 1x1. 

See alſo Menteſpuien, Grandeur et Decadence des Ro- 
mains, the 15th chapter ;. and that paragraph, which begins 
with the words: C'eſt ici gu'il faut ſe denner le ſpectacle des 
choſes humaines, Tc, : 

179 Non 
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a ſtyle, as to fill me with inexpreſſible horrour. 
He unfolded them in ſuch a OY as n 
almoſt l | 

—harrow up your ſouls, freeze your young blood; 
Make your combin'd and knotted locks to part; 
And each particular hair to ſtand an end, 

Like quills og Fu horcupine f. 


hi Non tibi Tyndaridis facies inviſa Lacænæ, 

4 i ö Culpatuſve Paris; verum inclementia Divum 

* ; Has evertit opes, ſternitque a culmine Trojam *. 
s ö ; But I was recalled from this train of thought by 
44 my tutor; who obſerved, that, although Nero 
wi was a proper inſtrument of vengeance, yet he, 
1H himſelf, deferved the greateſt of puniſhments. - 
# My tutor then proeceded to ſpeak of ſome of 
41041 Nero's crimes, -particularly his murders, in ſuch 
1 


Sucu were my tutor's reflettions, on viewing 
the ruins of the palace of Lateranus. Let us, 
now, for a while quit the horrid topic :—or, if 
the hiſtory of Nero mult be the principal ſubje& 
of our thoughts this day, let us contrive to inter- 
mingle with it ſome other buſineſs, or amuſement, 
which may ſerve frequently to divert and relieve 
the mind. 


* /ENE1D, ii. 601. = 
+ StAK8PEARE, Hamlet, act i, ſc. 3. 


3 SUPPOSE 
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Soros we take a ride this morning. My 
tutor has walked out by the Porta del Popolo to 
the Villa Borgheſe. If you pleaſe, we will make 
a little excurſion into the campagna, and in our 
return call on him there. 


| * - * 
Tur1s propoſal being readily aſſented to, the 


young gentlemen ordered their horſes, and rode 
out from the Porta Pia. 


Tux eldeſt pointed to the Caſtro. Pretorio, a 
little to the right on the high road. Suetonius, 
ſaid he, informs us, that it was thence Nero 
had the bitter -mortification, in the hour of ex- 
pulfion from his imperial palace, to hear, ex prox- 
imis caſtris, clamorem militum, & ſibi adverſa, 
& Galbez proſpera ominantium. It was along 
this very road, that the tyrant, then, in the laſt 
night of his life, fled away, filled with fear and 
ſhame. But why do I mention thele little cir- 
cumſtances? Extreme, at that time, ſurely, muſt 
have been his confuſion, and horrour of con- 
ſcience; while the heavens roared in thunders 
over his head; the lightnings flaſhed in his face; 
and the ground, in an earthquake, tottered be- 


neath his feet “. 
f Bur 


FTrenore Ke & fulgure adverſo pawvefattus, 
duetouius, Nero. 48. 
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Bur I forget, my dear friend: you propoſed 
this ride .chiefly as an amuſement. Let us talk 
on ſome other topic. 


% 


E * * 


Ir you pleaſe, ſaid Crito's pupil, we will follow 
the road that leads towards Nomentum. 


Tu company accordingly continued their ride 
for three or four miles: during which time the 
converſation varied to many different ſubjeQs. 


Tux pleaſantneſs of the weather, and the beau- 
ty of the country, the vegetation of which was in 
this month at it's height, revived at length ſome 
favourite ideas in the breaſt of Cr:to's pupil. 


As he imagined himſelf to be nearly approach- 
ing the ſpot of Seneca's ſuburban villa “, he be- 
gan 


See alſo what Dion ſays on the occaſion, _ 
m—n——Ppvyuy EeTeytipnor, Thgos X Tt Pawyr@—wTos 
218075 mace” X, avTs rar TpatrroTrO:, Cuopu© Zao'®- ryorTo, 
w53e *X; Foxnai Dapaoyuv, or re yn aacz Tiapprywrai, a r 
Poe xa. WaTX aj EM aονο⁰ a dop-. 
Obſervatum etiam fuerat, Nero fic cantdſfſe x 


Oauv ju avwye vy, wnrie, Tarn 
Peri, demum, ſcelere, magnitude ejus intellecta oft, 

* Tacitus ſays, that Seneca had a villa about four miles 
diſtant from Rome, See Annal. lib. xv. In ſuburbano rure, 
geartum apud lapidem. It is ſubmitted to the reader's con- 
| ſideration, 
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gan to ſpeak of the virtues, which that philoſopher 
there really praQtiſed ; not only in his laſt hour, 
but during many preceding years. 


CRITO'S pupil now indulged himſelf in one of 
his moſt beloved topics, the happy buſineſs of a 
country life; a life, which agriculture and gar- 
dening, temperance, moderate labour, and mo- 
derate ſtudy, all contribute to render delightful. 
Bleſſed lot! but rendered far more bleſt, when 
accompanied by conſtant daily exerciſes of piety 
and charity. 


Or all the profeſſions in humble life, I know 
not, ſaid he, any, that I ſhould prefer to the em- 
ployment of a gardener, or ſmall farmer, when in 
tolerably eaſy circumſtances. His mind is kept 
in vigour ; his body in health; his field or garden 
is full of innocent charms, to delight all his ſenſes; 
and of objects, proper, frequently, to ſuggeſt to 
his ſoul ſome moral or pious thought. | 


ſideration, whether or no tat might not be the villa, 
which belonged to Seneca, in Nomentand regione, of which 
he ſpeaks in his 104th and 110th epiſtles ; and which is 
alſo mentioned with particular honour by his contemporary 
Columella, See De re ruftica, lib. iii. c. 3. Sed Nomentana 
regio nunc celeberrimd famd eft illuſtrit, & precipue quam 
poffidet Seneca, vir excellentis ingenii _— doct rinæ, _ ix 
prediis winearum jugera fingula culleos octonot reddidifſe, 


plerumgue compertum eft. But it is to be remembered, that 
Seneca had allo a villa in Albano, and perhaps others. 


I REMEM- 
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I'REMEMB ER my father's obſerving, that in 
this laſt reſpect the ſentiments of ſome chriſtian 
writers, who have treated on the ſubjetts of gar- 
dening and huſbandry, are certainly far ſuperiour 
to thoſe of the moſt eminent heathens. But, as to 
myſelf, I know ſcarce any thing of either. Of 
the roman writers de re ruſticd, 'Columella' is, 1 
think, reckoned the moſt elegant. I am yet 
but very little acquainted with his works; but in- 
tend ſoon to peruſe them. I have been reading, 
this morning, the introduction to his firſt book. 
The principal ſubject of that introduttion is, you 
know, the contraſt, between the rural induſtry 
of the ancient romans, and the tri//ing manners 
of their poſterity, in Columella's time: that is, in 
Nev0's reign. Luxurie deliciiſgue noſtris virilis 
vita diſplicet. Ri | 

F 1 
Ipo, the life of men of fortune, ſaid the 
young nobleman, is uſually too full of trifling; 
eſpecially while they are reſident in great cities. 
But it was, probably, much more ſo, amidſt the 
immenſe opulence and luxury of Rome, and the 
bad examples of Nero's court *. | 


* Jam vero propria & peculiaria hujus air vitia, Pane 
in ute ro matris cancipi mibi videntur; hiſtrionalis favor, & 
gladiatorum equorumgue ſtudia. Quibus occupatus & obſeſſus 
animus, quantulum loci bonis artibus relinguit ? | 
See the treatiſe on Oratory, uſually publiſhed 
with T acitus's works: cap. 29. | 
| THE 
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Tux whole life of Nero was always trifling, 
whether at Rome, at Naples, or in other places. 
But, in a particular degree, what a tour of folly 
was his journey to Greece! His amuſements 
there were theatrical diverſions ; . his ſerious oc- 
cupation was iddling. With great exactneſs and 

care he laboured for the prize of muſic; totally 
negletting the proper employment of a ee | 
the welfare of his people “. 


Bur let me recolle& : am not I, though a 
private perſon, in ſome meaſure. guilty of the 
ſame kind of fault? Am not I now, while on 
my travels, ſquandering away on muſic, vert, 
and other inerti negotio, thoſe: days, of which 1 
muſt give a ſtrict account? ' Ought not I rather 
to apply my attention, with all diligence, to the 
much more important buſineſs of doing, or pre- 
paring myſelf to do, as much good, as is really 
in the power of one in my ſtation? ſome public, 
ſome private, or, at leaſt ſome | domeſtic be- 
neficence Ad hc quærenda natus, æſtimare 
debeo; quam non mullum acceperim temporis, 
etiam ſi illud totum his operibus vindicem.— 
Quod ſenedta vocatur, paucorum eſt circuitus an- 
norum. Sed nunc, dum calet ſanguis, certe vigen- 


* TIavtz eme, „ Tov Twy KYxpwlwy aan rien as nnd Toy 
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tius ad meliora eundum eſt. Ante ſeneftutem 
curem, ut bene vivam : in ſeneflute, ut bene mo- 
riar.— Theſe words of Seneca ſtruck me ſtrongly, 
while I was dipping into his works laſt night. —I 
hope, however, that my turn for the amuſe. 
ments, of which I have been ſpeaking, has not 
been remarkably exceſſive ; though I am every 
day more and more ftrongly convinced, that I 
ought to correct myſelf in them. | 


Wulrk the young nobleman was expreſſing 
theſe good ſentiments, his two friends looked on 
him with great regard. His preſent turn of 
thought ſeemed to favour the patriotic ardour of 


his elder friend; but in reality it was much nearer 


allied to the piety, humility, and charity of Cr: 
to's pupil. 


Ir I be not miſtaken, replied Crito's pupil, 
Nero made the tour of almoſt all the grecian ci- 
ties; except the two principal, Athens and Lace- 
demon. He ſhunned the athenian territory, his 
conſcience not ſuffering him to approach the tem- 
ple of Eleuſis. He ſhunned Sparta, for a ſimilar 
reaſon. I remember Dion's words: d T8; 
Aunspys vopusc, we WaAvTIBC TY WPOaiperel RUTB OVTHS. 


Hap Nero perſevered in his intended voyage 
to Egypt, he would probably, in like manner, 
have 
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have paſſed much time at, Alexandria, Canopus, 
and other ſeats of idleneſs on the Nile: but 
never would he have viſited the ſacred habitations 
of thoſe therapeutic philoſophers, whom Phils 
deſcribes as then ſpread over all Egypt; living 
retired from the world; having diſpoſed of their 
fortunes to their relations; praftifing much auſ- 
terity ; and giving up their time to pious ſtudies 
and meditations, 


SucH a depravity, and weakneſs of mind, in 
ſome degree, appears by no means in you, my 
worthy friend: but it does in ſeveral young tra- 
vellers, of various nations, who, as my tutor 
obſerved to me, wander through many parts of 
Europe, particularly Italy; thinking of ſcarcely 
any thing except diverſions, and the moſt trifling 


kinds of muſic and vertù; and ſhunning or 


flighting thoſe places, which are remarkable either 
for devotion, or auſterity of manners“. Their 
time 1s totally employed in the purſuit of pleaſure, 
which flees them; and conſequently becomes 
void, in a great meaſure, of dignity, utility, and 
real happineſs. 


* * * 


THe company now quitted the Nomentan road, 
and turned acrols the campagna to their left. 


* Diſcurrunt, & loacorum mutationibus inquietantur ; aght 
animi jattatione. Senec, Ep. 2, 
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Muck was it to be wiſhed, ſaid the eldeſt of 
the young gentlemen, that Nero, in his grecian 
tour, had been guided by folly ' only. But 
there, as in Italy, he was ſtained with vices, far 
excceding the moſt enormous wickedneſs of mo- 
dern ages. Rapine went on his left hand, and 
Murder on his right “. 


Ir our travels ſhould extend to Greece, we 
ſhall certainly make it our chief buſineſs, in ſe— 
veral parts of that country, to recollect the he- 
roiſms of it's ancient natives: but I hope we 
{hall not be fo wholly taken up with their pane- 
gyrics, as at Cenchreæ to forget the name of 
Corbulo. 


In that corinthian port, by the command of 
Nero, Corbulo was murdered. 


WuriLls we are treading on that coaſt, and 
viewing on one fide of the bay the hills of Attica, 
on the other the mountains of the Peloponneſus, 
ſhall we not think Corbulo happy, at leaſt, in this 
circumſtance; that he died, and was buried in 
that land, which gave birth to, and contained the 
aſhes of ſo many heroes? Shall we not then en- 
deavour, by recolletting the principal events in 
the grecian hiſtory, to find ſome illuſtrious gre- 


* lx EAAz0ax MEnANLTIOE. Dio Cafhius. 
Nunquam inter voluptates, a rapind & cade cefſabat. 
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cian character ſimilar to his? I wiſh I were able, 
even now, when in the ſuburbs of Rome, to ex- 
patiate, with proper dignity of ſentiment and lan- 
guage, on the charatter of Corbulo. 


Amone many other particulars, highly to his 
honour, ought we not to take notice, that it was 
to be attributed to Corbulo alone, that the roman 
army in Syria was ſo ſtrengthened, by newly-re- 
vived diſcipline, as to ſtrike terrour over all the 


caſt ? 


IT was to Corbulo alone, that Nero owed the 
moſt ſplendid circumſtance of his reign: I mean, 
the ſubmiſhon of the royal family of Parthia, 
ſtrongly expreſſed by T:ridates's coming hither, 
to receive the inveſtiture of the kingdom of 
Armenia. 


How great, indeed, did the majeſty of this 
imperial city then appear! From the ſhores of 
the Caſpian, Tiridates came, to pay his homage, 
and receive his crown. In that very year, it is 
remarkable, that Suetonius Paulinus, the con- 
queror of the weſtern ſhores of Britain, was in- 
veſted with the conſulſhip; and, probably, al- 
ſiſted at that pompous ceremony. 


Bur what muſt have been the thoughts of 
Paulinus, while ſeeing the ſuppliant parthian in 
the 
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the roman forum? Muſt he not have recolleQed 
the appearance of Carafacus, in the Caſtro Præ- 
torio? Muſt he not have compared their be- 
haviour? How ſervilely impious was the ſpeech 
of the deſcendant of Arſaces! How noble that 
of the britiſi king! | 


Tr1s morning, ſaid the young nobleman, I 
peruſed Dion's relation of the ſurprizing mag- 
nificence and incredible profuſion of Nero's court, 
on account of Tiridates's journey and entrance 
into Rome. ; f 


"440 Inas fince been conſidering, what an idea 
= . of roman ſplendour muſt have been impreſſed on 
41 the mind of the parthian prince. I next recol- 
lected the ſentiments uttered by Hormiſdas, when 
he attended hither the ſon of Conſtantine the 
Great ; and I was, juſt now, doubting, at which 
of thoſe times this city appeared in the moſt noble 
outward grandeur. 


Burt your much more manly reflefions ought 
to draw my attention entirely from ſuch vain 
thoughts. 


INDEED, under all the glitter of Nero's court, 
how much of vile and horrid wickedneſs was 
there praftiſed! The blood of Barea Soranus, 
| the 


oY mw (> — 
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the imitator of Scævola and Ritilius, was then 
ſhedding *. 


No was it's pomp leſs tranſitory. For let us, 
after admiring the ſplendour of Nero in the forum, 
the theatre, and the circus, recollect what hap- 
pened to him only ſome few months after, in the 
very place to which we are approaching. 


Eaſt * 


Tux company were now arrived at Serpentara, 
where the houſe of Phaon, Nero's freedman, 
ſtood; and where Nero himſelf, in the moſt mean 
and miſerable manner, breathed his laſt. 


Tazy inquired for the reed-ground, in which 
that vile trembling parricide hid his wretched 
head. They next looked about for that filthy 
puddle, too pure however for his hands, of which 
he drank. They wiſhed to ſee the ſituation of 
that hovel, in which he expired +. | 
| CRITO'S 


Tus Cuumacns ape r TfwTH AYNNNONTES, aMEYAVOY r, OT 
TUBT0 1TH), | Dia Caffius. 


Baream Soranum —eques romanus popoſcerat reum ex pro- 
conſulatu Afie 5; in qua offenfiones principis auxit, juſtitid atque 
induſtrid. Tempus damnationi delectun, quo Tindater acci- 
piendo Armeniæ regno adventabat. 

Tacit. Annal. lib, xvi. c. 23. 


+ Offerente Phaonte liberto ſuburbanum ſuum, inter Sala- 
riam & Nomentanam viam, circa quartum milliariun, —inter 
Vor. II, K k fruticeta 
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CRITO'S pupil repeated a few engliſſi verſes, 
in ſome degree applicable to the ſubject *. He 
then proceeded to much more important- topics. 
He reflected, properly, on the folly which ac- 
companied Nero, even to his laſt hour. He con- 
ſidered alſo, in a very awful manner, the puniſh- 
ments of the other world ; thoſe puniſhments, of 


which the pains and agonies of death are only the 
begin- 
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Fruticeta & wepres, per arundineti ſemitam g re, ad adverſum 
ville parietem evaſit,—Aquam ex ſubjeta lacuna potaturus 
manu haufit.— Quadru pes per anguſtias effoſſes caverne recep- 
tus, in proximam cellam decubuit ſuper lectum modicelld cul- 
citra, vetere pallio ftratu inſtructum, Oc. 


Vide Suetonlum. 48. 


Es KxAzmwlizy TY TOrov KETHpVPIn* x, evravha Hep ares 
UTE/AELVEY g ẽEKa0 e, OTws wS n dopo ro: av e TOY TIHpOITH, 
s X, i EXUTOY 1XOVTA UMOFlevwy, Waoaxy Tt Pownv ws X, AYNGCNTETAY 
aur UvToTpeiawy* UTE Is Kuvidioy viziev, nm x, oprioy p ro, 
fm Te % KAI vn avpxs coin, dtv Frapæ rt r- x, &f 
nov UT" QUTWY NOURTO, BT" AVAAAELYy TIE TW TIHAPWTWV, len 
e. Tis ax201, er HAN avTO- x exuTOY Th , N x, 
ff ro eAvyi 8 ro Ye Ta TE , 2 pot rio. 3 ra ry 
wort Jepareg M f, A. Tpiwy etehevSepuy πνπeH,g ü. To2ToOY e 
Jpzpuzx Tore Atypon avTy TIAPETKEURTEY, NN WNKETI TES , 
(ANTpIPIVEs ν HANTHS, HAN mon X EXxUTOy UMOxpirnTais Kai Tore 
LTE ol OS ü rt ro, A dare ATPXxTOy Tl AUT WY TION TH1 
dos Nepwv pv dn ro eTpzywity X, T0 em exe? Twvegws 
Evevoer, | : 
Onerpws Javuy ν avwys avy xi, rug. 
Oe d' wort, enn fundeic avTMW AIXGNTWY EupaTo, it ru. dev Es TO 
arp KAvTAVIR X, £PRxyE TIEVNTAS apf TOY C700) = MWMOTE p, 


ce 
0 E de vowe 0T005v 808 WwTOTE DEM WHEY. Ex d OUTAVAT xe rnoas 
, TNT EFIY EXEIVO TO TOTOY TO E{4AOv TO do. | 


K x: oe EV T#T0;S Wii &c. Dio. lib. Ix111, 


See thoſe lines of Mr, Pope, on the death- bed of Villiers, 
duke of Buckingham : | 
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beginning. Defecit Nero eætantibus rigentibuſque 
ocults, uſque ad horrorem, formidinemque vi- 
ſentium “. 


DrscouRs1NG earneſtly on this dreadful ſub- 
je&, a ſubject, which ſo totally abſorbed their 
attention, as to render them unſuſceptible of any 
other ideas, the young gentlemen returned from 
Serpentara to Rome. 


Nzar the Porta Flaminia hangs a vaſt frag- 
ment of a ruined wall, commonly known by the 
name of Muro Torto. It is thought to have been 
part of that mauſoleum of the Domitii, in which 
Nero was buried t, 


In the worſt inn's worſt room, with mat half hung, 
T he floors with plaiſter, and the walls with dung, Cc. 


Circumſtances of humiliation, like thoſe enumerated in 
the text, would not have had the leaſt effe& on the mind of 
a wiſe and good man, when dying: but they were really 
painful to a Nero. 

* Suetonius, 49. 

+ Such is the horrour „ill remaining at Rome of Nero's 
memory, that zo this day the neighbourhood of his grave is 
the place appointed for the interment of all public male- 


factors, who die impenitent, Still greater was the terrour 


of this place ſome ages paſt; when wailing ghoſts were 
imagined frequently to be ſeen fitting near it, and the cries 
and ſhrieks of hell to be heard from it: an opinion, that 
gave occaſion to the building of the ancient church, which 
is now ſtanding near it. In ſo wild an opinion, there was 
undoubtedly a very great mixture of the ignorance and ſu- 
perſtition of the times: but a true philoſopher may, not- 
withſtanding, diſcover in it's origin ſome genuine ſuggel- 
tions of reaſon and conſcience, and the real ſtrong voice 
of nature, 
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FROM Muro Torto they turned into the adjoin- 
ing entrance of Villa Borgheſe, and alighted. 


* * * 


Warxinc towards the gardens, they found 
Crito, ſitting at the roots of a tall pine: the An- 
nals of Tacitus, and the Memorabilia of Xenophon 
lay by him on the graſs. His heart ſeemed over- 
flowing with the calmeſt happineſs ; and his coun- 
tenance, as ſerene and bright as the morning itſelf. 
No wonder ; for his mind was then filled with the 
idea of a dying Socrates ; with which idea he was 
comparing the behaviour of Seneca, when in the 
ſame circumſtances. | 


Hx liſtened with pleaſure to his pupil's con- 
jecture, as to the fituation of that ſuburban villa, 
on the Nomentan road, in which Seneca died. 


Bur his countenance. changed, on the other 
gentlemen's informing him what had been the ſub- 
Jett of their converſation, at Serpentara, and 
Muro Torto. 


Hz roſe from the ground; and while accom- 
panying his young friends through the grove to 
the villa, he joined his reflections to their's, and 


fell into the ſame track of thought, 
FROM 


oY OP ry * 
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FrxoM what has been the ſubject of your 
thoughts this morning at Serpentara, ſaid Critos, 
you may in ſome degree conceive, how terrible 
the pain of ſelf-condemnation muſt be, when a 


guilty wretch finds himſelf r7ea!ly drawing near to 
his laſt hour. 


A Bad conſcience is a very tormenting com- 
panion, even in times of the greateſt health and 
proſperity “: but it's pangs, it's confuſion, it's 
horrours muſt be infinitely more terrifying, at the 
near proſpett of diſſolution; of the gates of hell 
the powers of darkneſs; and the bitter pains of 
eternal death. | 


Max we all, decply and frequently, meditate 
on this! But I hope and pray, that none of this 
company will ever, ever feel it. O my dear 
friends! bleſs Gop that you have, to appearance, 
much time of life before you; that you have 
ſtrength to employ yourſelves in many ſuch works 
of true faith and love, as will not fail to bring 
you peace at the laſt. 


Wourp to Gop it were now in my power to 
diſplay, or worthily to deſcribe to you, the ex- 
alted happinels of a truly chriſtian death-bed. 


* Both Tiberius and Nero experienced this truth.—Tibe- 
rius omnium mortalium triſtiſimus. Nero nunquam ſceleris 


concientiam ferre potuit ſæpe con feſſus exagitari ſe maternd 


ſpecie, fc, Sueton, c. 34. 
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Wir a very inferiour degree of earneſtneſs, I 
alſo .wiſh I could preſent to your thoughts a 
worthy idea even of Socrates, during the laſt days 
of his life. | | | 


Wuar I have now to ſhow you, is, really, far 
znferiour to either of theſe ; yet it is ſuch, as very 


well deſerves your attention. 


SavinG this, Crito entered the villa, and 
turned on his right hand into the firſt apartment, 
which is adorned with the famous ſtatue of Seneca. 
That ſtatue repreſents him, ſinking indeed under 
the languor of death; but with eyes ſo elevated, 
and with a geſture of countenance, lips, and 
hands ſo very ſtriking, as plainly to point out in 
what manner he paſſed his laſt moments “. 


Noviſſimo 


A print of this ſtatue, taken from a drawing, which 
Rubens brought with him from Rome to Antwerp, may be 
ſeen in the introduction to Lipfius's edition of Sexeca's works: 
together with the following deſcription of it. [mago Sene- 
cæ ex Lucelleo marmore fabrefaaa, inter cardinalis Borgeſii 
edmiranda antigquitatis monumenta cernitur, Vera eft effigies 
in balneo animam jam exhalantis, & in verbis monitiſque au- 
reis deficientis : wvividum, acre, igneum aliguid refert, Manus 
digitoſque ita exporrectos vides, ut ſapientie et conſtantiæ pre- 
cepta, advocatis ſcriptoribus, diftantem, hand obſcure cum 

acito agnoſcas: a quibus nec vicine mortis cruciatus, ſatis 
peritè in igſo wvultu ab artifice adumbrati, ſapientem prohi- 
bebant, Vacies parum formoſa, neſcio quid 2 præ ſe 
ferat: buccd hianti, turgentibus labris, naribus diſtentit ut 
hominem Cordubæ, in Betice provinciæ colonid, que Africe 

proxime 


. 
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Noviſſimo quoque momento, continued he, ſup- 
peditanie eloquentia, advocatis ſcriptoribus, ple- 
raque tradidit. How much is it to be regretted, 
that Tacitus did not inſert that diſcourſe in his 
Annals. : 


Tux reaſonings of ſuch a man, at ſuch a time; 
that is, of one of the wiſeſt in the philoſophical 
world, when at it's higheſt ſtate of wiſdom and 
experience; all that he then ſaid, in that hour of 
ſincerity, on the exccllence of virtue, on the 
emptineſs of riches, and on the real vanity of all 
human grandeur, would ſurely form ſome of the 
moſt proper and ſtriking leſſons of inſtruction, 
for the minds, not only of the youthful, but of 
the aged alſo, 


A pDkEs filence enſued. The eyes of all the 
company continued fixed on thoſe of the ſtatue. 


Cnalks being handed round, they ſat down 


oppoſite to it. a 


proximè adjacet; & parentibus cordubenſibus natum minim@ 
requiras, 

Sed & corpus longd waletudine, multa fludio, &, ex Taciti 
ſeutentid, parvo vidtu attenuatum paullo attentius conſidera : 
guod cum exercitiis durioribus, cultu agri, & foffione vinearum, 
firmaſſe ipſum conflet; cutis, exhauſto ſucco, laxatæ maciem, 
& laboribus indurate firmitatem, wenis muſculiſque ques labor 
. attollit extantibus, ingenioſe & diligenter ftatuarius 
emnxit, | 
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WurrLE they were thus engaged, and entering 
as it were into the very thoughts of Seneca; Crito 


communicated to them a ſheet. or two of paper, 


which contained ſeveral extracts ſelected by him, 


from the moſt ſenſible and candid authors, both 
ancient and modern, relative to the ſtyle and doc- 


trine of Seneca's writings ; as well as to the h:/- 
tory of his life and death, Theſe extraQts were 
digeſted in a manner ſo judicious, as to form a 
regular kind of treatiſe on the ſubjett. 


Tu Ax part of this treatiſe, which related to the 
ſtyle of Seneca, was very ſhort. The detail of his 
doctrines ſeemed to be compiled with much more 
attention. It comprehended many proofs, both 
of the remarkable. reſemblance which Seneca's phi- 
loſophy bears, in ſeveral of it's features, to the 
Chriſtian morality; and of it's extreme diſſimi- 
litude to it, in others &. 


Ix the ſecond part of Crito's paper, Seneca's 
actions and charatter were very fairly ſtated. The 
whole concluded with this candid obſervation, 
That Seneca's failings appear to have much 
abated, and ſome of his virtues to have much 
increaſed, as he more nearly approached his 
latter end. 


See Mar/dllier's Life of St. Francis de Sales, vol. ii, 
p.42. 
Ar TER 


1 


1 
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* * * 


Ar rEx half an hour paſſed in reading this pa- 
per, and converſing on it, the company roſe 
from their ſeats; and, with ſome reſpect, taking 
their leave of Seneca's ſtatue, began to employ 
their attention upon the other works of ſculpture, 
with which that apartment is adorned. From 
it they proceeded to the other apartments. 
More than two hours were occupied in furveying 
the great number of ſtatues, buſts, and baſſo- 
relievos, with which this country-palace is filled, 


in all it's ſaloons and chambers; and even: co- 


vered externally, on each of it's four fronts *. 


Tu young gentlemen being very deſirous to 
paſs the remainder of the day amidſt ſuch a pro- 
fuſion of vertu, obtained the majordomo's conſent 
to it. They dined on ſome cold proviſion, 
which one of their ſervants had brought from 
Rome ; in a charming grotto, on a table of white 


* The ſtructure itſelf is quadrangular. The four ſides 
of it are decorated with beautiful antique ſtatues and baſſo- 
relievos, curiouſly and appoſitely ranged, But, as the 
prodigious variety of them renders it impoſſible to give a 
particular account of each piece, I ſhall only mention the 
moſt remark ble; which are the buſt of Geta, Trajan, &c. 
The whole circumference of the building is 734 palms : 
each being nine inches, or a quarter of a royal Paris foot, 


See Key/ler's Travels. 
marble 
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marble of one piece, inlaid with brocatello, twenty 
palms in length, and eight in breadth “. 


Ar TER dinner, Crito's pupil turned the con- 
verſation to the hiſtory of the perſon, who built 
this ſumptuous villa. | 

Ir I be not miſinformed, ſaid he, it was car- 
dinal Scipio : who in his youth lived in a ſtate of 
poverty and obſcurity, deſerted by his own fa- 
mily ; but was charitably received under the pro- 
tection and patronage of the Borgheſe. Riſing 
afterwards to a very great fortune, he took the 
name of his bene factor; and, from a principle of 
gratitude, erected this ſplendid fabric; leaving it 
to the deſcendants of that family, to which he had 
been indebted for his own exaltation. 


I Au not acquainted with the other parts of 
the hiſtory of this cardinal : but theſe circum- 
ſtances of it, if true, are very amiable. 


IT might however be wiſhed, for the cardi- 
nal's further honour, that this villa had been 
ſomewhat leſs pompous and rich. Had this 
country ſeat been adorned, not with ſuch royal 
magnificence, but with proper eccleſiaſtical ſim- 


0 Keyſler, 
plicity, 


n 
1s 


77 
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plicity, humility, and neat rural beauty; the car- 
dinal's behaviour would certainly have been much 
more truly laudable. In ſuch a caſe, we might 
perhaps have compared his gratitude to that of 
Ariſtonous *. 


Bur the afternoon is wearing away. Shall 
we take a walk round the garden? The beauty of 
it's plantations is ſurely, at leaſt, as pleaſing an 
object, as the ſculptured marbles in any of thoſe 
grand apartments. 


Tux company, after drinking each a glaſs of 
freſh aqua virgine, now left the grotto, and made 
the circuit of the gardens; paſſing through a great 
variety of flower-beds, fountains, and ſhadest. 
They fat down, at the end of their long walk, on 
a green bank, thickly covered with laurels. | 


IT now began to draw towards evening, when 
the converſation took at length a more claſſical 
turn. 


See the hiſtory of Ariſtonous, generally ſubjoined to the 
Adventures of Telemachut. 

+ Son circuit eft de trois milles, ou d'une lieue de France, — 
On peut dire que cet endroit eft delicieux, r. la beaute de ſes 
plantations, de ſes bois, & de ſes eaux il eſt penple de chev- 
reuils, des daims, de liewres, & de faiſans, que Pon y woit en 
troupes: & par tout, Putile y eft mele avec Pagreable; avec 
autant d'ordre, que d'elegance, 


Voyages d' Abbé Richard, tome vi. p. 188. 
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Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen, with a 
ſhort apology, deſired Cr:to and his young friends 
to beſtow ſome of their thoughts on the character 


of Thraſeas. 


THRASEAS. 


ELPD EST. 


Hr was, perhaps, one of the moſt humane and 
beſt of men, though he lived in an age of the 
greateſt wickedneſs and cruelty. Under the reign 
of a Vero, Thraſeas equalled, if not ſurpaſſed, 
the virtues of a Cato. 


TRE condition of the times, indeed, would not 
ſuffer ſo wiſe a man to attempt imitating Cato in 
his ſtrong ſtruggles for liberty, and in his unyield- 
ing reſiſtance to tyranny and uſurpation : for all 
the ſtrength of roman freedom had long fince 
periſhed. It's ſpirit alſo, generally ſpeaking, had 
departed. Nothing but the form of the old con- 
ſtitution, it's name, and it's ceremonies, were now 


ſubſiſting. 


Younc NoBLEMAN. 
Sven being the ſtate of public affairs, I ſhould 
be glad to know what were the peculiar virtues of 
this 


d 
5 
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this roman nobleman. For, if I be not miſtaken, 
Thraſeas was a perſon of the higheſt rank and 
fortune 1n his country, 


ELDEST. 


Ir might be anſwered, in the firſt place, The 
moſt exalted and venerable ſanity of private life; 
and, in the ſecond place, The moſt undaunted 
and patient expeQation of death. In cach of theſe 
particulars, he was even ſuperiour to Cato. 


Crito's Puri. 


I caxx.or help thinking, that the behaviour 
of Thraſeas, at his death, was at leaſt equal to that 
of his great contemporary, Seneca. In his life, 
perhaps Thraſeas far excelled him. If I ſay 
wrong in this, I ſhall gladly receive correction 
from you and my tutor. 


CriTo. 


I covLD wiſh, that we had more particulars of 
the life of Thraſcas preſerved to us in hiſtory. But 
with regard to Seneca, as was obſerved this morn- 
ing, it ſeems but too evident, that ſome parts of 
his life by no means anſwered to the goodneſs of 


the reſt. Your friend compares Thraſeas to Cato. 
Why 
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Why may we not look upon Seneca as @ faint 
image of Tully? Seneca's eloquence was much 
admired at Rome. In ſaying this, I do not pre- 
tend to judge of the literary taſte of his age; but 
whatever may be the merits or defets of his ſtyle, 
his ſentiments, ſurely, are often very noble. Some 
of Seneca's writings are perhaps the moſt valuable 
effuſions of moral philoſophy in heathen Rome. 


Ap yet Seneca, like his illuſtrious predeceſ- 
for in oratory and philoſophy, ſunk very low, 
when tricd in adverſity; and when in proſperity, 
he grew too fond of riches and honours. 


Ir muſt, alas! be acknowledged, that in Sene- 
ca's hiſtory there are ſtains, the memory of which 
has not been, and cannot be wiped away, either by 
the many great and real virtues of his life, or by 
the magnanimity diſplayed at his laſt hour. Theſe 
ſtains he probably incurred by his extreme con- 
fidence in his own virtue, which, as he preſump- 
tuouſly flattered himſelf, was ſuperiour to all temp- 
tations, whether of proſperity, or of adverſity; 
and by his blind, and even impious pride, which 
attributed whatever was good in his own breaft 
to himſelf alone. 


I Have ſometimes inclined to wiſh, that the 
hiſtory of Seneca's failings had been buried in 
utter 


— is 
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utter oblivion: but on more ſerious thoughts, I 
am convinced, that it is much better as it is. For, 
as they may juſtly be conſidered to have been a 
kind of humiliating judgment on him; ſo it is 
certain, that we may deduce from them ſome _ 
very important inſtruttions for ourſelves. 


Bur let me not repeat, what I ſaid this morn- 
ing concerning Seneca. As to the character of 
Thraſeas, ſo far perhaps as we can judge, from the 
ſhort accounts we have of his life, it appears to 
have been much more uniformly noble. I do 
not at preſent recolle& any marks in it of ſtoical 
pride, though he was reckoned of that ſect of 
philoſophers; or on the other hand, any ſymp- 
toms of that uſual conſequence of pride, dege- 
neracy. But I forget myſelf: I am interrupting 
you. Pray proceed. 


I wisn, replied the eldeſt of the young gen- 
tlemen, that I was in the leaſt worthy to ſpeak on 
ſuch a character. Yet, however unworthy, per- 
mit me to add, that Thraſeas, though he gained a 
very high reputation, by the virtue which he 
practiſed in his private life; a life, too, happily 
extended to an advanced old age; did not omit, 
to the utmoſt of his abilities, the doing of thoſe 
public ſervices to his country, which the condi- 


tion of the times would allow. 
II 
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He was, indeed, a ſenator: but that office, 
formerly ſo high, was then become of little rea! 
dignity, and inveſted with {till leſs ability of do- 
ing good. In this ſtation, however, contrafted 
as it was, and ſhrunk m it's powers and privi- 
teges, did Thraſeas frequently diſplay an example 
of great patriotic fortitude, and of ſound civil 
wiſdom, duly attempered together. 

Hz formed the plan of ſeveral ſalutary laws: 
he propoſed them to the houſe; and by the weight 
of his wiſdom and goodneſs carried them through 
it. He checked, in ſome degree, the oppreſſion 
and rapine of the governors, and intendants, of 
ſeveral roman provinces. He gave ſome check 
alſo, to the tyranny of Nero himſelf. 

Wu the majority, and almoſt the whole 
body of the roman legiſlature, behaved as the moſt 
abject flatterers, and ſervile inſtruments of the 
wickedneſs of their tyrant; Thraſeas alone ſup- 
ported the true dignity of the ſenatorial character“. 


Wir the nobleſt indignation he refuſed to 
Join them in the approbation of their ſovereign's 
crimes. More than once he boldly left his ſeat, 


* Offenfrone manifeſta princi his ſuetd animi magnitudine, nos 
receſſit T hraſeas @ ſententid, | 


when 
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when ſuch matters were under deliberation“; and 
went out of the ſenate-houſe, openly rejoicing, 
that although death might be the conſequence of 
his bold integrity, it was not in the emperor's 
power to inflict on him, by ſuch a puniſhment, 
any real hurt f. | 


Wir a firm and honeſt perſeverance in the 
ſame ſentiments, he actually met his death. Tru- | 
cidatis tot in ſignibus viris, ſays Tacitus, ad poſ- 
tremum Nero virtutem 1þſam exſcindere concupi- 
vit, inter fedto Thraſed r. 


Ir has been frequently exemplified, by the 
hiſtories of many patriots, that integrity naturally 
produces courage. Ethic writers have alſo, I 
think, obſerved, that where the faculties of the 
ſoul are fraught with various kinds of moral ex- 
cellence, fortitude will generally be found deeply 
rooted in the centre of the heart. Such, cer- 
tainly, was the caſe with Thraſeas. 
gee 00H 

+ Teure. jey 0 Opaxoras t, XK Turo an WpO- uro tet. 


O juey Nepoy aToxTENH ws OuvaTta:, HN de ou. Dis. lib. Ixi. 
Somewhat fimilar to this was the anſwer of a celebrated 


engliſoman; who, on being told by a great lord of the court, 


ilous ſtriving with princes; Indignatio prin- 


that it was 7 
 Cipis mors e; replied, © Is that all, my Lord? Then, in 


good faith, the difference between your grace and me is 
put this only; that I ſhall die to day, and you to-morrow. 
3 Annal. xvi, 21, 


Vor. II. * | Bur, 
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Bur, let me pauſe now for a few moments. 
Let me deſire you to conſider the ſtate of this great 
man's family; and to contemplate the virtuous 
perſons that compoſed it; who, probably, owed 
the greatneſs of their virtues, to a mutual imita- 
tion.of each other's excellencies, 


SURELY, my dear noble friend, there never 
was a better ſubje& for a family picture. How 
happy would you be, next month, while at Na- 
ples, if among the antique paintings, which are 
now diſcovering at Herculaneum, a good piece 
ſhould be found repreſenting Thraſeas, in con- 
verſation with his family and friends, on the day 
of his death! 


Sucn a ſubjeR, had the perſons lived in more 
modern times, would not have been unworthy the 
pencil even of a Holbein. 


CAN Nx Or you imagine ſuch a compoſition as 
this now before your eyes? The principal figure 
in it Thrafeas himſelf; venerabili ſpecie; the moſt 
virtuous charafter of his age and country. On 
one hand, his ſon-in-law, Helvidius Priſcus; on 
the other, his grand-ſon, Pliny the Younger, and 
his friend, the famous Ruſticus Arulenus. In the 
back ground, the tomb of his mother; the cele- 
brated Arria. 

Bur 
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Bur you can much better deſign and arrange 
ſuch a painting than myſelf. Let me no longer 


expoſe my ignorance, by pretending to talk on 


ſo fine an art. Let me think only on the tableau 


de lhiſtoire. 


THRASEAS'S wife and ſon-in-law, wich Aru- 


lenus, and many other friends, attended him in 
his laſt hour. While che ſenate was ſitting in 
anxious deliberation, though ſurrounded with 
Nero's guards, on paſſing Thraſeas's ſentence of 
death, a ſentence, which indeed they did not 
wade through, fine ſumma maſtitid, ac pavore ; 
that worthy man was converſing with his friends 


in his garden: and very probably, with great 


calmneſs and tranquillity of mind; although he 
knew, that he ſhould never again behold the ve- 
getative beauties of nature, or review the glories 
of that ſetting ſun. 


Poss1BLY the ſituation of Thraſeas's garden 
might not be far diſtant from this of the Villa 
Borgheſe. At leaſt there is no reaſon why we 


may not indulge ourſelves in the fanciful imagi- 


nation, With that idea, permit me to read to 
vou ſome paſſages, which I have extracted from 
Tacitus. 
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Tum ad Thraſeam in hortis agentem queftor con- 
ſulis miſſus, veſperaſcente jam die. —Ibi illuſtrium 
virorum fæminarumque ca tus agebat, maxime in- 
tentus Demetrio philoſopho: cum quo inguirebat de 
naturd anime, & diſſoctatione ſpirits corporiſque *. 


,—Quando Arulenus offerebat ſe interceſſurum ſena- 


tus conſulto, (nam plebis tribunus erat; ) cohibuit 
ſpiritus ejus Thraſeas, ne vana, et reo non profi- 
tura, interceſſori exitioſa inciperet T. — Conjugem 
tentantem exemplum Arriæ matris ſequi, monet re- 
tinere vitam; how ſuperiour in this to Seneca! — 
filieque communi ſubſidium unicum non adimere.— 
Flentes amicos, (nuntiatum enim jam erat de con- 
demnatione) faceſſere propere hortatur, non peri- 
cula ſua miſcere cum ſorte damnati . 


Tux x, prog reſſus in porticum, he met the offi- 
cers, guards, and executioners. He received his 
death-warrant, letitice propior, quia Helvidium, 
generum ſuum, Italid tantim arceri cognoverat. 
For he had feared, leſt Helvid:us ſhould have 
been ſentenced to die with him. 


* 


* This Demetrius is probably the ſame perſon, whoſe 
praiſes we often find recited in Seneca. Demetrius (ſays 
that writer) vir meo judicio magnus, etiam fi maximis compa- 
retur.—But ſee the hiſtory of his degeneracy from this great 
character in T acitus's account of the beginning of Veſpa- 
fian's reign, | 


+ Tacit, Ann, lib, xvi, 26, 1 Ib. c. 34. 
Helvidium, 


3 
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Heluidium, dehinc, & Demetrium in cubiculum 
inducit: porrectiſgue utriuſque brachii vents, poſt- 
quam cruorem effudit, humum ſuper ſpargens, pro- 
fits vocato guꝶſtore, . Libemus, inquit, Fovi Li- 
berator: ;''—the very expreſſion of Seneca“. 


& Spefla, juvenis: & omen qu:dem dit prohi- 
beant; cæterùm, in ea tempora natus es, quibus fir- 
mare animum expediet conſtantibus exemplis.” 


Poſt, lentitudine exitds graves cruciatus affe- 
rente, obverſus in Demetriumſ What a pity it is, 
that the manuſcript of Tacitus ſhould here break 
off ſo abruptly! 


PROBABLY the dying words, which Thraſeas 
addreſſed to his philoſophical friend, Demetrius, 
were not leſs worthy of attention than the laſt dif. 
courſe of Seneca, 


Ix my younger days, I have lamented the great 
chaſms and ruins in the auguſt fabric of Livy's 
hiſtory. But in my preſent diſpoſition of mind, 
were it in my power to reſtore intire, either the 
work of Livy, or of Tacitus, I know not which 
I ſhould prefer: though certainly a very con- 
ſiderable part of the times deſcribed in Tacitus's 


* Tacit, Annal, lib, xv, c. 64. + Ibid, xvi. 36. 


LI3 writings 
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writings was very inferiour, in public virtue, to 
ſome of the epochs contained in the decads of 
Livy. 


Tux young gentleman then took out of his 
pocket a ſmall edition of Tacitus; and read to his 
ſriends ſome of that ſenſible writer's complaints on 


this head. 


Hz would probably have added ſome further 
reflections on this ſubject; but the cold dew of 
the evening reminded him, that it was proper to 
think of returning to their lodgings. 


Tart company now roſe from their graſſy ſeat, 
and walked to that garden gate, which opens near 
the Porta Penciana. On their way, Crito made 
ſeveral ſhort, but pertinent obſervations, on. the 
exceſſive wickedneſs, that prevailed, in govern- 
ment, during molt part of the life of Thraſeas. 


Tux young nobleman recolleQed the names of 
many contemporary virtuous romans, who ended 
their days in the ſame cruel manner, and pro- 
ceeded to ſome very ſenſible reflections, on the 
extreme meanneſs of the roman ſenate, which 
could, with baſe timidity, conſent to condemn to 
death ſuch men; eminent not only for their inno- 
cence, but for their active merit. 


YET, 
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YET ſuch, ſaid he, was once the caſe, in Eng- 
land; even in the trial of peers. Thankful ought 
we to be, that our lot has fallen on a better age! 
thankful to a benign Providence, that the times 
of extreme perſecution and tyranny ſo rarely oc- 
cur in the hiſtory of the world. But the men- 
tion juſt now made of the name of Holbein ne- 
ceſſarily recalls to my memory the hiſtory of the 
Tudor family; particularly the reign of Henry 
VIII, Horrid indeed was that deſpotic era! It 
was not only the houſe of peers, which then ſuf- 
fered in that manner: the ſame tyranny prevailed 
over common juries, in capital trials; the ſame 
tyranny prevailed in acts of attainder, paſſed by 
the whole legiſlature. How, then, did the parlia- 
ment of England appear? Alas! it ſadly re- 
ſembled that deſpicable ſenate, which could 
crouch at the foot-ſtool even of a Tiberius, or a 
"eros | 


Ir ſeems a very conſiderable conſolation, how- 
ever, replied Cy:to, that as the annals of Nero's 
reign contain the hiſtory of a Thraſeas; ſo that 
era of engli/h tyranny, in hke manner, was not 
deſtitute of many virtuous characters; and par- 
ticularly one, in ſome reſpetts, very ſimilar: a 
character even ſuperiour to the moſt illuſtrious, 
whether of Greece or Rome, in their nobleſt ex- 
cellencies. In yirtue, and in patriotiſm; in con- 


L14 tempt 
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tempt of wealth; in patience, temperance, and 
even love of poverty! integrity, unmoved by 
any ambitious proſpett or temptation, of honour, 
or power; intrepidity and magnanimity, un- 
ſhaken by menaces; unappall'd by dangers; or 
even by death itſelf! 


IT is almoſt ſuperfluous to add his name: a 
name, juſtly reverenced by all engliſimen, how- 
ever various in their ſentiments, either on politi. 
cal or religious ſubjects. And this is the more 
extraordinary, as he ſuffered on a religious ac- 
count; and is ſaid, how truly I cannot tell, to 
have been himſelf ſometimes crueF in religious 
matters. In other reſpects, his behaviour was 
moſt amiable, moſt reſpectable, moſt pious, He 
was the Ariſtides, the Phocion, the Fabricius, the 
Thraſeas of England. —He was 81x THOMAS 
Mok. „ 


I rave at my lodgings a ſmall collection of 
ſome of his works; particularly his letters, medi- 
tations, and devotions, while in the Tower. Per- 
mit me to recommend it for your peruſal to-night, 
after ſupper. | 


Taz ſummer before laſt, I remember, I em- 
ployed part of an afternoon, in a boat on the 
Thames, reading the life of fir Thomas More. 

5 I took 
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I took boat at Chelſea; and was gently rowed 
down the river, paſſing between Lambeth and 
Weſtminſter Hall. In fir Thomas's life frequent 
mention is made of each of thoſe three places. 
On my landing at the Tower gate, I recollected 
fir Thomas's laſt interview there with his daugh- 
ter. I caſt my eye along the fade of thoſe ancient 
walls, and looked up for the grated window of 
his priſon. In walking over Tower-Hill, I ſtop- 
ped, with reverence for the ſpot, at that place of 
execution, whence his innocent, virtuous, pious 
foul took her flight to heaven. 


CHAP. 
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— v y g————_—_—__—_— 
C H AP. VII 


TWENTY-FIFTH DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


Criro, about eight o'clock this morning, on 
entering the young nobleman's apartment, found- 
his three young friends, as uſual, deeply en- 
gaged together in ſtudy. He drew a chair, and 
ſat down among them. 


Tur table was covered with ſeveral books of 
antiquities and hiſtory, ſcattered among which, 
lay many coins of the upper empire; and two or 
three drawers full of a ſeries of impreſſions in 
wax, taken from antique ſeals, that bore the 
royal, and moſt of the principal republican, heads 
of Rome. 


Wr have been imagining, ſaid the young no- 
bleman, that there is ſome kind of reſemblance 
between the beginning and ending of the impe- 
rial Cæſarean family, and thoſe of the ancient 


kings of Rome. 
FULIUS, 
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FULIUS, who founded the grandeur of the 
Ceſarean family, ſeems, not only in the great abili- 
ties of his mind, and in the manner and place of 
his death, but alſo in other particulars “*, to bear 
2 ſtrong ſimilitude to Romulus. Auguſtus, in the 
mildneſs and tranquillity of above forty years of 
his reign, was perhaps, in ſome ſmall degree, a 
faint 1mage of the good Numa. The hiſtory of 
the Ceſarean, family ends in a Nero, juſt as the 
{cries of monarchs cloſed with Tarquin. 


Bur Nero greatly ſurpaſſed Targuin in wicked- 
neſs: and far diſtant, do I believe, you would 
kindly have endeavoured to turn our thoughts 
from the hiſtory of his vile life; had you not 
thought, that the memory of thoſe good men, who 
ſuffered under the cruel tyranny of a Nero, juſtly 
claimed much reſpe& from us, during our pro- 


ſecution of this part of our courſe of roman 
ſtudies. 


Tux v do, indeed, deſerve much relped, re- 
plied Crito. 


Tu eldeſt of the young gentlemen now opened 
Dion's works; and, turning to the ſixtieth book, 
read two or three lines. 


See the IntTxopucTtion to this Work, vol, I. p. xxiv. 
Tro 
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A NOBLE philoſophic fortitude, ſaid he, able 
to meet death in cool blood, ſeems to have been 
the peculiar turn, which the temper of the old - 
romans adopted, during the latter reigns of the 
Ceſarean family. 


Tux magnanimity of theſe ſuffering heroes, 
replied Crito's pupil, was perhaps at leaſt equally 
as laudable, as the military courage of their pro- 
genitors. Such, at leaſt, we may eaſily imagine 
to have been the ſentiment of a Seneca, or'of a 
Demetrius. | 


THEIR fortitude, ſaid Crito, was indeed very 
remarkable. And although their conduct was 
not ſo void of defect, but that conſiderable ob- 
jections may be made to it; yet, in general, the 
hiſtory of their ſufferings may prove to us a very 
uſeful branch of ſtudy. 


Tn1s was your topic yeſterday evening, as 
you were walking out of the gardens of the Villa 
Borgheſe. I have ſince been thinking much, and 
indeed almoſt during the whole night, upon the 

ſubjett : 
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ſubject: and, in conſequence, on riſing this 
morning, I committed my thoughts to paper. 


So ſaying, Cr:to laid upon the table a ſheet or 
two of paper, Their contents were as follows: 
their title was 


SUFFERING VIRTUE. 


* * * 


FANNIUS, the friend of Pliny, wrote an ac- 
count of the laſt hours of thoſe many. illuſtrious 
perſons, who ſuffered under Vero *. It is, pro- 
bably, much to be lamented, that this work is not 
now extant, | 


Sucu a hiſtory, my dear pupil, if elegantly 
compoſed, would have preſented to your view 
many ſcenes of afflicted innocence, deſcribed in 
a maſterly ſtyle: ſcenes much more real, and 
conſequently much more moving, than any con- 
tained in the fineſt ſet of tragedies, written on the 
ſame favourite ſubje& of Suffering Virtue. 


Nor would the effects of ſuch a hiſtory be 
leſs, were we to ſuppoſe it to have been compoſed 
in the plaineſt manner; provided it were judicious 
and Faithful. The facts contained in it would 

* Vid, Pliny's Epiſtle to Maximus, book v. p-. 5- 
i make 
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make us aſhamed to complain, or be diſpirited, 
at any of the little adverſities, real or imaginary, 
which may happen to ourſelves: nay, they 
would, in ſome meaſure, ſerve to prepare us alſo 
for ſupporting the greateſt trials, if ever we 
ſhould be called to them. 


PrRMurr me, my dear pupil, to expreſs my 
idea, in ſome lines from Seneca's conſolation to 
his mother Helvia, blended with a few expreſ- 
ſions, which J remember to have been uſed by 
Tully. 


Fleant & gemant, quorum delicatas mentes longa 
voluptatum contemplatio enervavit; qud cum diſflui- 
mus, nec apis aculeum ferre poſſumus; & ad leviſſi- 
marum injuriarum motus collabantur. Nos autem, 
talium virorum exempla ſpectantes, & inter hœc 
ftudia nutritos, pudeat laborem & calamitatem ægrè 


Ferre. 


Feramus vulnera fortune, velut veterani ; fine 
ululatu, fine vociferatione. Libera ſit noſtra virtus ; 
inviolabilis: inconcuſſa ; adverſus apparatus terri- 
bil:um rectos oculos teneat. Nihil ex vultu mutet. 


TULLY, if I rightly underſtand his words, 
hints to us the beſt method of acquiring fortitude. 
Vereor, ne non tam virtutis fiducia nitendum nobis, 


ad 
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ad ſpem beat? vivendi, quam vota facienda vide- 
antur *, 


Bur let not my pen wander too far from the 
ſubje& propoſed. It might perhaps be wiſhed, 
not only that Fannius's work had been preſerved ; 
but that the ſame good fortune had protected thoſe 
other judicious authors, for ſuch probably there 
were, whoſe writings deſcribed the ſufferings of 
roman virtue, during the three preceding reigns 2 
namely, under the malice of Tiberius, the mad- 
neſs of Caligula, and the reiterated ſtupidity of 
Claudius. | 


WERE thoſe writings ſtill extant, they would 
probably, on this occaſion, have been lying upon 
your table ; bound up, in one large volume, to- 
gether with the work of Fannius. 


A visMAL volume! for diſmal, ſurely, were 
the events of the civil hiſtory of this great and 
wretched metropolis, from the middle of Tiberius's 
reign, to the end of that of Nero: an ä of 
about forty . / 


I wisy I had been-diligent enough, in my late 
ſtudies of the hiſtory of that period, to have ex- 
tracted from the fragments of Tacitus, Dion, and 


® Cicera Tuſc, Quæſt. lib. v. Cap. 1. 
| | ſome 
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ſome other books, a catalogue of the illuſtrious 
ſufferers. The length of that catalogue, and the 
ſplendour of the names contained in it, would 
have been very ſtriking and inſtructive; even 
though I had not endeavoured to ſubjoin to it 
any particular account, either of their reſpedtive 
fufferings, or of their characters. | 


Ix truth, the hiſtorians of that dreadful epock 
ſeem to have been fatigued with ſo long a ſeries of 
cruelty. The expreſſions of Tacitus are very 
ſtriking: Neque ſum ignarus, a pleriſgue ſcrip- 
toribus omi ſſa multorum pericula & panas, dum 
copid fatiſeunt ; aut, que ipſis nimia & mαſa 
Fuerant, ne pari tædio lecturos adficerent, veren- 
tur *. For the ſake of poſterity, however, it 
might have been wiſhed, that Tac:tus himſelf had 
been more particular in the charatters he gives of 
feveral of the ſufferers : whole virtues were in his 
time generally known and celebrated in the world; 
but, by his omiflion of them, are now either 
partly loft, or wholly buried in oblivion. 


Ver let us not at preſent indulge ourſelves, 
idly, in lamenting either the omiſſions of the vo- 
man hiſtorians, or the wide ravages and deſtruc- 
tion of time on their works. We have the leſs 
reaſon to lament them, becauſe we find in other 


* Annal, lib, vi, c. 7. 
hiſtories 
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hiſtories of the ſame epocha, examples of a much 
higher merit very fully delineated: examples, far 
more edifying to us, as to the prattice of virtue 
in general; whether, as men of the world, we call 
that virtue fortitude ; or, as chriſtians patience, 


Lr us now, my fellow: ſtudents, for the re- 
mainder of this day, lay aſide all heathen hiſtory: 
let us lift up our hearts to much higher medita- 
tions. 


As the heathen annals of Rome, in this age, 
ſufficiently inform us, that proſperity is not with- 
out many fears and much diſreliſh ; even ſo does 
the hiſtory of chriſtian religion ſhow us in a 
much ſtronger light, that virtuous adverſity is not 
without many comforts, many hopes; and that 
felicity of heart, which is infinitely heightened by 
the aſſured proſpett of. a happy immortality, and 
by the aſſiſtance of GRAcER Divine. 


In, cruce robur mentis; ſumma virtutis; per- 
feftio ſanctitatis: gaudium etiam ſpiritis; & ſu- 
perne ſuavitatis infuſio®, 

O, my dear friends! ye are all ſo prudent and 
judicious, that I can need no apology for the 


* Imitatio Chriſti, lib. ii, c. 12. b 4. 


Vor, II. M m freedom 
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freedom I take, in ſo often communicating to you 
thoſe thoughts, with which my own heart 1s filled; 
and from the abundance of which, on every pro- 
per occaſion, it is ſo ready to overflow. 


Bur, on the preſent occaſion, permit me to 
ſpeak more at large. Surely I ought not now to 
confine my pen to ſome ſhort hint, or faint allu- 
fion, pointing, like a bad compaſs, with much 
unſteadineſs towards ſome religious object. We 
are called, in the ſtudies of this day, to fix our 
thoughts on ſuch an object, as invariably, and as 
intenſely as poſſible. 


Lr us remember, that the period of forty 
years, of which we were juſt now ſpeaking, was 
the epoch of Suffering Virtue; not with regard to 
Rome only, but in reſpe& of the whole world, It 
was ſo, in the greateſt degree; ar eZoxyv. 


Dur1NG that period was impriſoned, and be- 
headed, that moſt juſt and holy man, of whoſe 
feſtival this afternoon is the eve: I mean St. 
John the Baptiſt. Of him, the Word of Truth 
itſelf ſaid, That among thoſe born of women, 
there had not arifen a greater or a brighter cha- 
rafter. St. John was great, not in worldly ho- 
nours, not in the erroneous judgment and fooliſh 

| 1 opinion 
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opinion of men; but he was great indeed ;— 
Meyag yv ν,¶]¾ i Ts OEOT *. 


Hs was 4 prophet, and more than a prophet : 
the worthy harbinger of the world's Redeemer, 


His ſpotleſs innocence, his unparalleled ſpirit 
of mortification, prayer, and retirement, his zeal 
and charity were wonderful: but the foundation 
of all his virtues, the crown of all his great- 
neſs, was fincere humility. The name, which 
was given to him from heaven, juſtly ſignified, 


full of grace: the giſt of Gov. 


Or ſuch a life, let us now aſk, a life ſo holy 
and fo pure, what were the comforts, and what 
was the concluſion? Little reaſon ſurely has any 
pious man, either to complain of the ſufferings, 
or to love what are called the good things of this 
world, With devout reſignation let him rather 
conſider the lot appointed to St. John the Baptiſt 


Tus life of St. John conſiſted of about two and 
thirty years. They were thus palled. 


From his infancy, to his thirtieth year, he 
lived in the deſert, in great auſterity, From the 
deſert he entered on the labours of his public mi- 


* DiviLuc, cap. i. ver. 15. 
M m 2 niſtry ; 
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niſtry; which continued for about fifteen months. 
By the tyranny of Herod he was then committed 
to priſon; where, during twelve months, he was 
confined, and at laſt murdered. Such was his lot. 


Beatus vir, qui ſuffert tentationem; quoniam 
cum probatus ſuerit, accipiet coronam vitæ, quam 
repromiſit Deus diligentibus ſe *. 


Tus hiſtory of St. John the Baptiſt may be 
conſidered as one of the greateſt examples of Suf- 
fering Virtue, that the world had ever ſeen, ſince 
it's creation. But it is as nothing, in compariſon 
with that, which I am now going to mention. 
How ought my feeble hand to tremble, in writing 
theſe lines ! 


| DurinG this ſame period of forty years, our 
Lord and Saviour Jzsus Cuxisr himſelf — 
But let me not dare to proceed on that awfyl ſub- 
jet. May you all, my dear, and ever valued 
young friends, reſerve it for your more private, 
and moſt ſolemn thoughts! 


PROST RATE, in the devotions of your cloſets, 
may you duly reflect, that, foraſmuch as Cyrist 
hath ſuffered for us, we ought alſo to arm ourſelves. 
with the ſame mind. Let us not think it ſtrange, 


* Epiſt, S:. Jacobi, cap. i. ver. 12. 
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/ we alſo be called to the ſame trial. The ſer- 
vant is not greater than his Lord. Let us pray 
for grace, that with a ready mind we may faith- 
fully take ug our croſs daily, and follow Him, 


=; * * 


* 


ON concluding this paper the company ſepa- 
rated : each perſon retiring to his lodgings, im- 
preſſed with the moſt ſolemn meditations. 

Ar ten o'clock they met again on the terras; 
where they found the young nobleman's carriage 
waiting for them. They went into it; and by 
Crito's deſire directed che coachman to drive to 
St. Paul's. ; 


Tu v paſſed along the Corſo; where they ſtop- 
ped, for ſome time, to viſt the church of Santa 
Maria in vid latd, and it's ſubterranean apart- 
ments. 

Tux afterwards proceeded through the reſt 
of the city and ſuburbs : then paſſed within ſight 
of Monte Teſtaccio, and went out of the Oſtian 
gate, 


TravtritinG another mile, they arrived at 
that venerable Baſilica, which Conſtantine the 
M m 3 Great 
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Great erected to the memory of St. Paul ; and 
which, in the following century, the emperors 
Theodofius and Honorius conſiderably enlarged®. 


It's dimenſions are very great. It's breadth 
within the walls exceeds that of the plazza Na- 
dona: that piazza, which was the ancient Circus 

Agonalis, and which at preſent is the principal 


ſquare, if ſo improper a term may be uſed, of 
modern Rome. 


Tux moſt remarkable ornament of this ſpa- 
cious church conſiſts of ſeveral vaſt pillars of 
"egyptian granite; and of four rows of co- 

lumns, the innermoſt of which are peculiarly 

ſtately and beautiful, being compoſed of the 
richeſt grecian marbles. 


Ir's ancient moſaics are alſo curious; but it's 
roof and pavement are very diſproportionally 
mean f. | 

Turs 


At the upper end of this baſilica are to be ſeen the two 
following verſes, in ancient characters: = 
Theodoſius cæpit, perfecit Honorius aulam, 

a Doctoris mundi ſacralam corpore Pauli. 

Oueſta chieſa fu fon data da Conſtantino—la fabbrico in gucſſo 
luogo in un podere di S. Lucina Madrona Romana; in cui vi 
era anche il ſuo cimeterio di S. S. Martiri, e vi fu ſepolto per 

la prima volta Papoſtalo S. Paulo da Timoteo ſao diſcepolo: il 
detto cimeterio e ſotto queſta chieſa, & vi fi cala dalla appreſſo 

{' altar maggiore. Mer. Errante. 

See alſo Dr. Caves Life of St. Paul; ſet, 2. 

+ The pavement 1s compoſed of innumerable —_—_— 

o 


o 
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Tunis church, being ſituate about two miles 
diſtant from the parts of Rome, which are now in- 
habited, is but little frequented. Solitude and 
ſilence generally reign in all it's chapels, and long 
alles, 


Tur company paſſed here an hour with great 
ſatisfaction. The remarkable coolneſs of the place 
breathed a very agreeable refreſhment around 


them; their minds were ſoothed into tranquillity 


and quiet meditation, by the cooings of the many 
doves, which were ſometimes perched on the 
roof, ſometimes flying among the timbers, 


Sven were the pleaſing ſenſations of theſe three 
worthy young men, when their tutor led them to 
that place, in the middle of the church, where 
part of the mortal remains of St. Paul is ſaid to 


of ancient tomb-ſtones, put together without order. The 
roof is of plain timber. In Theodofeus's time the roof was all 
gilt, and is fo deſcribed by a contemporary writer; 
Parte alia titulum Pauli via ſervat Offienſis, 
Qud ſtringit amnis ceſpitem ſiniſtrun. 
Regia pompa loci eſt: princeps bonus has ſacravit arces, 
3 magnis ambitum talentis, 
Bra#eolas trabibus ſublevit, ut omnis aurulenta 
Lux efſet intus, ceu jubar ſub ortu. 
Subdidit & parias fulwis laguearibus columnas, 
Diſtinguitillic quas quate mus ordo. 
Tum camuros hyalo infl nivarie cucurrit arcus, 
Sic prata vernis foribus renident, 
PavpeNnT1vs, in paſſione Apoſt, Petri, et Pauli, v. 45, 
Vid, Corp, Poet, 1620, 


Mmg be 
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be till repoſing. Crito here preſented to them a 


paper, containing ſome extratts from the conclu- 


ſion of St. Chryſoſtom's laſt homily on St. Paul's 


epiſtle to the Romans *. 


s 


As ſoon as the young gentlemen had peruſed 
this ſhort paper, Crito, in a tone of voice exprel- 
five of the, greateſt humility, yet with a flow of 
eloquence far ſuperiour to his uſual ſtyle; in a 
ſtyle, indeed, almoſt worthy of the ſubject; began 
to ſpeak of thoſe particulars in St. Paul's charatter, 
which are proper objects, not only of the admi- 
ration, but of the imitation alſo of every chriſtian. 


* Eyw x, T1 Pan die TeTo AW" xa TH f AUTIV X21 t 4X20 
n, X, GTO TE get dus, XK) WO rug apyc2ioTyTOL, x, amo T8 Ka- 
Aus, & a TE TInJes, i, a u OWASHRS, X, n TE WIBTE, 3 
GTO r x v WHAOET WY, TW BY TION EA LANG IVE TAVT EH agus, 3g 
ruro &UTNy (XAPICW, ov. (Nava®.) 2 Coy &uTS FYp2zPt, K, OUTWS AUTES 
, 1 DApuy cvTOS OAEXIn, g TOY Ho met xariAvoE* die x, em- 
 on1a © 1 Wo treue [a DOv, M GTO T'YY AAAWY AMET W010 ræ r 
Saunas Tn Ty, & Ji Toy xpiooy Toy WOAuy, & dia TES xo, & di THY 
õ nv Oavraoiay. —Tis [404 ve 20 ep . r Twiati Tlavke, % 
TIpognA una TW r, X uu xowiy iSev Te owuarTO- i 
xoviy Te 501%TO-,—9; ov tz) tyzyriov Baorkuy, K BY ne,; 
TUPHYYES ETESO MITE —— TY ?. Tw OEN mpoonyaye* rm Xoviv T1s 
xapoizs, „ H TTAGTMO NV WS K; ToAuSs OANOXAYpES de yeoIat, 8 Ines, 
* d- Kapoiay exeivny Tupuuerny xa) mx5ov H ATONAU LEVY — 
rm Ka Coma dum, & raurm v nr b Zu tyag BXETL Ew, 
G de ev £1444, NK PIC TONE. — EHM Thy d T X tip, Twy 
% av, . wy ru r TH HEA EYEXPETO - TV KOVV Twv woIwy 
dy He Pajh3s T WY T ,n, 6; (41) KE{AVOVT WY, Tv &Y EU de ⁊,, 
m, To 080/AWTNPION ETELTE. Mn Toy Iavuagumuey avToy prov, — 
?, 3 (1 Aut Da, u ur FN * tur aME)JovTESs auTOY Oey 
(ey Epavois) K, rug α ff Hh Jołng WETHT xv 1s YEWNTO f i 
ETUTUY EV Y2ptTl 3% p % Te Kups Hun THEOY XPI ETOY, we# 
Orr TTATPI, au Tw ATI TINEYMATI JoZz, xparO-, rin, wv 
a, keis rug HIWNVHS TWV HiWYWVy, Aαο. 
He 
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He ſpoke of the piety, and the charity; the hu- 
mility, the zeal, and the patience of this holy 
apoſtle. 


O that in theſe things, ſaid he, we could as well 
become imitators of St. Paul, as He was of a far 
greater perſon * 


Tux young gentlemen now recolleed ſeveral”. 
exalted paſſages in the writings of this diſtinguiſh- 
ed apoſtle, and enumerated many ſhining inci- 
dents in the hiſtory of his life. They were be- 
ginning to ſpeak more fully on theſe topics, when 
the converſation was unexpededly interrupted, 
by the arrival of ſome italian and malteſe gentle- 
men, with whom our engliſi company were ac- 


quainted. 


Tubus accidentally met, the gentlemen con- 
verſed together for a few minutes, and then re- 
ſpectfully ſeparated. The malteſe and italians 
continued in the church; and the engl:/h party, 
very deſirous to purſue the preſent intereſting 
topic, proceeded in their carriage to the neigh- 
bouring valley of Aque Salvi. 


Mr OED * 


Nou aliter IPSE intravit, 


Tue 
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Tux valley of Age Salviæ is a very retired 
ſpot, that ſeems almoſt uninhabited. Not a farm- 
houſe, no village, or any other building is to be 
ſeen here; three chapels only excepted, which 
ſtand in the middle of a green paſture. 


Ix one of theſe chapels is an exquiſite picture 
of the crucifixion of St. Peter, executed by Guido 
| Rheni: in another are the figures of the twelve 


apoſtles, from the ſchool of Raphael. 


' ArrTxx the young nobleman, and the reſt of 
this engliſi company, had paſſed a quarter of an 
hour in admiring theſe paintings, they ſat down 
on a graſſy bank, near the porch of the chapel. 


PERMITH me, ſaid Crito, to return to the ſub- 
ject, on which you were juſt now ſpeaking: 1 
mean the hiſtory of St. Paul. 


Ir is remarkable, that many of his-writings bear 
ſome relation to Rome, or at leaſt to 7taly. 


Tax epiſtle to the hebrews was written by him, 
when in /taly. That to the romans, as appears 
by the title, is addreſſed to the chriſtian inhabi- 
tants of this city. The epiſtles to the galatians 
and epheſians, to the philippians, and the co- 


loſſians, were all compoſed by St. Paul, while 
5 reſidem 
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reſident in this metropolis. The ſame may be 
ſaid of his letter to the beloved, the faithful, the 
charitable Philemon ; and of his ſecond epiſtle to 
Timotheus : which epiltle, indeed, was St. Paul's 
laſt work; and according to St. Chryſoſtom, may 
juſtly be conſidered as his laſt teſtament “. 


I Ty1ixKx, ſaid the eldeſt of the young gentle- 
men, we were informed this morning, in the vid 
lata, that the Acts of the Apoſtles were written, 
or at leaſt finiſhed, at Rome, by St. Luke, under 
the inſpection of St, Paul. 


Tur opinion ſeems indeed very probable, re- 
plied Crito, as the book concludes with the ac- 
count of St. Paul's being brought priſoner hither 
from Fudea f. 


* See Tillemont's Hiſtory of St. Paul; article 49. 

TI r'ecrivoit pas fimplement a St. Timothee pour Pappeller 
aupres de lui; mais pour I exhorter, tout de nouvean, a 5 ac- 
guitter de tous les dewoirt d'un eveque & d'un docteur, awer un 
zele digne de tant de Fer qu'il avoit recues; & avec un gene- 
reux mepris de tous les maux de ce monde; puiſque Peſprit du 
thriſtianiſme weſt point un eſprit de crainte, mais de courage 
d'amour; & gue tous ceux qui veulent vivre avec pietè en Feſu 
Chriſt, doivent ᷑tre perſecutes : comme il le vayoit par ſon ex- 


emple, 
KaxonzInoo, ws ee gpaTriorns THLOY XPIETOT. 


+ Vide Sz, Hieronymi Catal. Vir, Illuſtrium c. 7. and Dr, 
Cave's Life of St. Luke, p. 181. par. 3. It is ſaid however 
by ſome, that the Ads of the Apoſtles were written at Alex- 
andria by St, Luke, the year after St, Paul had left Rome, to 
viſit the farther parts of Italy. Vide Prolegomena Millii, 


P+ xiv. 
How 
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How happy would it have been, faid Crito's 
pupil, if St. Luke had lived long enough to have 
completed the hiſtory of St. Paul by the addition 
of a ſecond book of the Acts * 


Wir regard to the ſacred writings, replied 
Crito, there is no doubt, but that every thing has 
been ordered infinitely for the beſt. And yet, 
it ſeems equally certain, that there muſt have been 
very noble materials for a ſecond part of the As 
of the Apoſtles. If, as you obſerve, a book of 
this ſort had been confined alone to St. Paul's hiſ- 
tory, it's contents muſt have been very glorious. 
Among other things, it would have contained his 
ſecond journey to Rome, and the ſeries and re- 
ſult of his tranſattons here. Including both his 
journies, St. Paul lived a confiderable time in 
this city; teaching not the chief of the jews only 
but many of the gentiles alſo; particularly ſeveral 
even of Ceſar's houſehold. Here were his glori- 
ous chains diſplayed in the preſence of the whole 
pretorium: Hicher was he brought, twice, before 
the face of the lion; that is, Nero®*: and after his 

long 


* Arabicas vitæ Sti Luce, apud Kirftenium ſcriptor ipſum 
Rome, idgue non diu poſt primam S. Paulie carcere ſolutionem 
paſſum (i.e, martyrio affetum) efſe vult; redditd hac ratione, 
guod fi dintins vixifſet, uduum Apeſtolicarum hiſtoriam longins 
protraxiſſet, See Dr. Cave's Seculum Apoſtol. Hiſt. Liter, 

+ ETopa Ne 2 TIN. iv. 17. Euſebius imagines, that 
St. Paul calls Nero by that name on account of his cruelty : 

perhaps 


\ 
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long labours in the miniftry of the Goſpel, in 
which I believe he perſevered during thirty years, 
travelling through many different and remote parts 
of the roman empire, Here, at laſt, he fint/hed his 
courſe; and accompliſhed, far more nobly than 
any of the heathen heroes of this city, bis holy 
warfare. | 


Ox this account I would humbly ſubmit it to 
the opinion of proper judges, whether or no thoſe 
writings of St. Paul, which have a relation to this 
city or country, or at leaſt an extract of the mo- 
ral parts of them, might not be propoſed to tra- 
vellers, during their reſidence at Rome, as a very 
uſeful kind of private ſunday ſtudies. 


AL travellers to Athens, on viewing the re- 
mains of the Areopagus, ought certainly to recol- 
le& St. Paul's oration there. It we hve to make 


PRs alſo, it might be ſaid, on account of that fierce ani- 
mal's being imagined to be the ſovereign of the beaſts, It 
is remarkable, that the perſon, who brought to king Agrippe 
the news of Tiberius's 3 made uſe alſo of the ſame ex- 
preſſion : TAwoon Th pal, Tebv1xey 0 Atwy, Oni. 
See Je/ephi Antig. Jud, lib. 18. 
With reſpet to the two trials of St. Paul, in the firſt of 
which he was acquitted by Nero, Euſebius makes the follow- 
ing obſervation. | | 
Ex. ye Ta xa r atv ag yas 17wTY OY TH Negws Os Siaxeyurys, ga 
rny uTte JoyunTrO Te Tlavns d ιν ννοοννντπνν Hoe or. Je 20 
* NH ro Mas, METH rau RNA WY 1113 xa ra Twy AW Wy EY YET - 


sa.. iſt. Ecclef, lib. ii. Ky: 
| the 
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the tour of Greece, and Afia Minor, we ſhall 
doubtleſs, at Athens, and in many other places, 
have jufl occaſion to think on the apoſtle's evan- 
gelical labours, ſufferings, and impriſonments; as 
well as on the epiſtles, which he wrote to or from 
ſeveral of the cities in thoſe caſtern regions. Dur- 
ing our reſidence at Rome, therefore, why ſhould 
we not, in [ike manner, frequently meditate on 
thoſe particular parts of St. Paul's hiſtory, which 
peculiarly relate to this place? 


Wr have now, for a conſiderable ſpace of time, 
been daily ſtudying the imperfett characters of the 
heathen worthies of this city. Yeſterday we were 
buſied in admiring the deaths of Seneca and Thra- 
ſeas, But let us recolle&, that the holy apoſtle 
and converter of the heathen world laid down his 
venerable head on the bloody block, under the 
tyranny of the ſame Nero, and in the fuburbs of 
this ſame city. | 


SHALL we be inattentive to his chains and 
martyrdom? Shall we ſhut our eyes to his in- 
ſtructions and example? He, in a very high de- 
gree, after his Divine Maſter, was a light to 
lighten even the moſt learned part of the gentiles, 
particularly by his being ſo ready to preach the 
Goſpel, not only at Athens, but at Rome alſo; and 

likewiſe 


c * 
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likewiſe to be the glory of his own people, whether 


. . - z 
we conſider him as an iſraelite, or as a roman 
citizen. 


From a principle then, both of juſtice, and of 
gratitude, let us endeavour to exprels, here, ſome 
due reſpett to his ſacred memory. It was for us, 
gentiles, that he often bent his knees in prayer; 
it was for us, that he laboured moſt inceſſantly, 
and paſſed through innumerable perils and pains. 


Wir theſe thoughts I waked, and left my 
bed by ſun-rife, laſt ſunday morning. I then im- 
mediately withdrew to my cloſet: and there, after 
ſome ſhort, but I hope not ill addreſſed devo- 
tion, had the great happineſs to paſs ſeveral of 
the calm, ſerene, and freſh hours of the day, in 
reading, alone, and to my heart, that divine epil- 
tle, which St. Paul wrote from this city to his 
beloved adopted children at Philipp. 


Writs I was reading that epiſtle, my mind 
often returned to you, my dear aflociates. Nor 
can I be ſorry for that wandering of my thoughts; 
For I am ſure, that I ought always, upon every re- 
membrance of you, to pray, that your faith and 


love may abound yet more and more: that ye may 


be filled with all the fruits of righteouſneſs : that 
ys may become the children of God, Thus, even 


thus, 


| 
| 
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thus, may the God of peace, that peace which Pf. 
feth all underſtanding, be for ever with you! 


O my valued friends! may that heavenly re- 
ſignation, which breathes in this apoſtle's writ- 
ings; may that fervent piety, which was in bim, 
from his youth up, conſtantly accompanied with 
much learning, and with a conſctence void of of- 
fence toward God and man; may his great bene- 
volence to all the nations, through whoſe coun- 
tries he ever travelled ; may his abundant love, 
even to his enemies, and his unlimited charity to 
all men, whether greets or barbarians, jews or 
keathens ; although he was perſecuted by them all: 
may the memory of theſe, his virtues, have their 
due effect; a deep and an indelible impreſſion on 
your minds! | 


Max the influence of his writings, and the ex- 
cellency of his example, in all it's fulneſs, deſcend 
and reſt upon you! 


Fon my heart I wiſh you to be happier, than 
what I dare hope for myſelf: happier, & in par- 
vo, & in magno; & in tempore, & in eternitate! 


May you be eternally happy; happy, as long 
as God himſelf will be happy! 


Mar 
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Max your innocent avocations here be, by 

God's mercy, of ſuch a kind, as to conduct you 
to that happineſs! Many centuries, many thou- 
ſands of years hence, even from the immenſe 
depth of a bleſſed eternity, may your ſouls look 
back with pleaſure, to the recolle&ion of your 
employments at Rome! May that retroſpe@ be 
one part of your felicity, even while your facul- 
ties ſhall be otherwiſe enraptured with the ecſtatic 
viſion of everlaſting glory, amidft thoſe apoſtles, 
primitive ſaints, and martyrs, in ſome of whoſe 
' footſteps you are perhaps, in this place, now 
ſtanding ! : 


O my dear friends, you cannot, on this ver- 
dant graſs-plot, ſtir-one ſtep, where St. Paul has 
not trodden before you. In this place, accord- 
ing to che united teſtimony, I believe, of all biſ- 
torians, that bleſſed apoſtle, ſaint, and martyr, 
was called to ſeal the Goſpel with his blood. 


PERRHAPS it was on this bank, that Timotheus 
kneeled in prayer, while his maſter was led up to 
the block. There, perhaps, St. Paul ſtood, in 
his laſt moments; meditating on that heavenly 
kingdom to which he was then approaching ; that 
third heaven, the glories of which he had already 
ſeen. . ; | 


Vol. II, Nn Bur, 
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„ Bur why, my dear- firs, do you look thus 
earneſtly on me? Indeed I am deeply, though 
not ſufficiently, ſenſible, of my infinite unworthi- 
neſs even to pronounce any of theſe ſacred names, 
Every time I make mention of them, my con- 
ſcience cries out aloud to me, how undeſerving 
I am, even of the ground on which I ever tread; 
or of that air, which ever breathes on my face. 
Yet, let not my utter unfitneſs: to preach on theſe 
or ſimilar ſubjects abate in the leaſt your. reve- 
rence for them. 


Ir is perhaps unneceſſary, continued Cr:to, 
after ſome pauſe, that I ſhould thus perſuade you 
to the ſtudy of the works of St. Paul: I have 
great reaſon to believe, that the goodneſs of your 
own hearts hath long ago ſuggeſted to you, in 
ſome degree, the propriety of ſuch a ſtudy, while 
at Rome. 


Soo after our firſt arrival here, I remember 
with great pleaſure, that I came by chance into 
my pupil's apartment one ſunday evening; it was 
on the 2zth of january, the converſion of S.. 
Paul, when I found him reading the epiſtle to 


Timotheus, juſt mentioned; that epiſtle, in which 
the 
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the heart of a Paul pours forth the fulneſs of it's 
tenderneſs, towards this, his darling ſon. 


My pupil read to me the five or fix concluding 
verſes of the laſt chapter ; and upon one of thoſe 
verſes he obſerved, that nothing more ſtrongly 
demonſtrates the fallacy of the outward appear- 
ance of things in this life, than the fact, of ſuch 
a wretch as Nero, having ſitten in judgment, on 
ſuch a ſaint as Paul. How did they then appear! 
St. Paul, in irons, deſerted by his friends *; loaded 
with contempt and inſults by his enemies; Vero, 
ſeated on the roman tribunal, in all the pomp and 
glitter of imperial ſplendour; and ſurrounded, 
doubtleſs, with crouds of flattering courtiers. 


Ex Ty TPwT9 (48 &FACY 12 80616 pot Couunaprywetro, A Waris 
pe e E (n avros Aoyio den.) | 
O d Kp. por ape, x ty dαντν ee At, u. d, t TO 9 


h οοοονn, 9 aAXBON H r dyn · * ep dn 1 Fyouar©O- 
Azorr©, 


Kai pot ra. Hf o KU. amo Hh. epys rmomps, x; Gwor tis Thy 
,h aurs Thy emepayiocy, Qn dotæ £15 Te5 AiWVHS TWY GrwlyYs AA. 


Ac], Tipioxay x, Axviay, Y Toy Omnoipops e Fpar®- 
'£1481yey &y Koh TpoPunoy Ot amihmoy ty MiAntw aodwyra. 


Emudaooy Ne. i AoTaGeTHI Ot EH, Hedns, 
9 Aus,, * Kai, 0 04 aTrAPo: TIAVTES, 


O Kr.. Ingus Nbg. pers Ts wvivuarO ov. II xaps wil 
e. Au. a 

Ilpos T. AN deu rp, Ts Eproiuy txxtnoins Tpwroy πeãνH 
xuporomdevra, rypagn amo Pupns, ore tx dtur ru wapern Ta. Tw 


Kaioxp: Nervt. | X 
2 Ep. ad Tin, C. iv. 16. &c. 
Nnse Bur 
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Bur how contrary has been the condition of their 
fouls ever ſince! Hou different will be their meet- 
ing at the Laſt Day! Let me refer you to what I 
find noted on this occaſion, in my memorandum 


papers: my pupil gave me the hint of it: it con- 
ſiſts of the firſt ſixteen verſes in the fifth chapter 


of the book of Wiſdom “. 
WHILE 


* 1, Tort gnot rat e wap 779An o Tous 
Ka ra Tþo@wnov Twy IMYGavTHV 2aUTOY, 
Ka. Twy dt rer T&s TOES (UT2: 
2. Ilovres, TxPZXInTOvTHL SH Jil, 
Ka exydovrai e Tw TIzpadita Ths GWTNF HS: 
3 Epsoν HEαννοα [HET AVOBVTES, _ 
Kai NI gr,) ct YS. Saule, 
Our. ny ov ea Y0pey ore, £5 YeAWTH® 
Ka. is W oveilro . 
4. Or appoves Toy Bios cuts ENDIF HEY U,u;, 
Kat Thy THAET1V UvTE * ri. 
5. Ils xzTHAoyio9n e vibis OEOY, 
Kai ty teryiois 0 xAnp@ avry ti; 
6. Aga n ,x od arknvruixs, 
Kai To Tys 0ixaiwoguyns pus d t)apaty H 
Ka o . e avetEiey i 
7. Avopias EveTAnNT In TpiBors, * an,, 
5 diuòeuααν, ent HB rs, 
un de odo Kupis 8x cr. 
8, 9 upe hngt MAZS n VTERNPANK 3 
Kai ri wr were Hates CiHHοjö nian; 
9. Hand den EXENVE TIAVTH Ws TU, 
Kit ws wyyene npurpeysou? 
10, Ns vaus Nip Xouery x- owe, 
Hs Graf3aons 8x Eg Me?. evpery, 
| Ovde arpamoy Ip avrhs ty Lao 
11. H ws opres d, . aps, 
© Oudey EYprorETHA Teo TIOPELAES, 
Ty de Taps y tagt, DV πνα 18P0y 
Ka! 0y:109ev0) fic pole, 
Kiye/aeyw, 
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Wurz Crito was thus ſpeaking, his pious 
pupil held down his bluſhing countenance. I am 
ſure, ſaid he, that both on account of my youths. 
and of many other more important conſiderations, 
I am really very unworthy of pretending to ſpeak 
on ſuch ſubjects. Yet, in juſtice to my two good 
young friends here, let me have the pleaſure of 
aſſuring you, that heir hearts overflowed with 
the higheſt happineſs this morning, while they 
were liſtening to your inſtructions in the baſilica 
of St. Paul. They acknowledged theſe ſenti- 
ments to me afterwards, though they were filent 
when on the ſpot. Even at preſent Meir hearts 
burn within them. 


Lr me add, that a fimilar ardour and plea- 
ſure filled their minds, ſome few days paſt ; while 


K iv2pevwy TIEpywy 0:2908vIn, 
Ka Aer FETO BY cope dn GT[4810v t ty auTy* 
12. H ws CHN ODD. n. TKOTOV, 
Tunis 0 ane evIzws tis EXUTOY r dn, 
Ns aryvonoa TH i RUTE, 
13- OuTws 2 NE. 5 td ,, tt οννẽe' 
Kai aperns jury C nlatioy He exopry de. Cx, 
Ev de Th 2X4 x KATE AM ANN i. 
14. Or: emis 27:85 ws p νë—VD . yes vo aviuns, 
Kai ws T&A% v1 v0 A%IAATO di NE] den, 
Kai ws x2mvO- vT9 ave142 0myuan, 
K au ws j KATHAYTE [AOVIN(AEGE wap eber. 
15. Alx. de EIS TOY HIWVE cn, N = 
Kai ty Kupicy o Hναο e N avTwyY, 
Kal n ppoyris auTwy Tape Tig. 
16. Aiz r An To Caoinuoy Ths EUTFETEINS, 
Kai To Na T4 ans Ne Kujir, 
OT: Tn Jet TKEMATE HUTES, 
Ras r Cpaxuov LTEþATTUTE AUT WY, 


Nng 
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we were viewing the beautiful round chapel, built 
by Bramante, on the Janiculan hill; on the very 
ſpot where, it is ſaid, St. Peter was crucified. 
But pray, dear fir, what may be your opinion, as 
to the truth of that hiſtory ? If we miſtake not, it 
has been controverted. 


Wet will tall on that ſubjeQ, replied Crito, if 
you pleaſe, in the afternoon. At preſent let us 
cloſe our morning-ſtudies here; for the malteſe 
and :7al:an gentlemen, who were with us at Sc. 
Paul's, are following us hither. Their coach, 
you ſee, has juſt itopped at the gateway leading 
to theſe chapels. As devotion ſeems to be the 
motive of their coming, it will be proper for us 
to retire, 


Tux engliſi gentlemen now returned to Rome. 
In the way to their lodgings, they viſited the 
church, and rich m"— of S. S. Pudens, and 
Pudentiana. 


Tur company dined to-day at the young no- 
bleman's apartments. But they were all remark- 
ably abſtemious. After coffee they withdrew, as 
uſual, to ſleep; but not one of them cloſed his 
eyes. 


TRUE 
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THz y met again at . While they were taking 
it, the young nobleman deſired to look again on 
the paper, that Cr:to had ſhowed them this morn- 


Ing. 


W 1TH deep attention the company reconſidered 
it's contents, particularly it's concluſion, 


ArTER peruſing the paper, they walked 
down, in filence, from the Colle Pinciano, or 
Hortulano*; and, paſſing by the church of car- 
dinal Borromeo, and the lying-in-hoſpital, at the 
magnificent Ripetta, which is on the banks of the 
Tiber, they took boat there, and crofled that nar- 
row, but rapid ſtream. 


Tnxy ſoon landed on the oppoſite bank among 
ſome gardens. The whole large ſpace indeed, 
between this part of the Tiber and the Vatican 
hill, is at preſent nothing but gardens, fields, and 
meadows. 


IT was then juſt that time of the evening, 
when a rural walk, attended by divine medita- 
tions, 1s moſt pleaſant, 


CRITO, at length, began the converſation; 
following the train of thought, in which he had 


It's modern name is Monte di T rinita, 


Nn4 
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been engaged at the concluſion of his paper on 
the ſubject of Suffering Virtue. 


Tuovck we are neither able, ſaid he, nor 
worthy, to meditate on the high and holy ſubje& 
of our Saviour's paſſion; yet, let us endeavour 
to conſider and fully contemplate the patience and 
fortitude of His firſt followers and diſciples: in 
the ſame manner, as, though we cannot fix our 
eyes on the fun, even while ſetting; yet we may 
view with pleaſure the reflection of his light, on 
the face of the moon, and of that evening ſtar. 


LE r us not imagine, that the deaths of thoſe holy 
martyrs and ſaints are leſs inſtructive leſſons to 
us, than their lives. By their deaths Providence, 
as it were, demonſtrates to us, that there muſt be 
another life. When we fee wicked men proſper, 
and ſaints die in dungeons, we are far from doubt- 
ing of Providence; we are ſtrengthened in the aſ- 
ſured belief, that God, who has ſtamped the marks 
of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs on all his works, 
has appointed a juſt retribution in the world to 
come. And faith reveals to us, clearly, this im- 
portant ſecret. We at preſent ſee only one end of 
the chain, in the conduct of Providence towards 
men: many links of it are now concealed from our 
eyes. Let us wait a little, and we ſhall ſee, in 
eternity, God's goodneſs abundantly juſtified, 
Is 
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IN the mean time, let us follow the examples 
of thoſe bleſſed ſaints ; their examples of piety to 
heaven, and charity to man: let us thankfully 
accept every good gift of Providence; and pa- 
tiently endure every ſeeming evil, which may be 
appointed for us, during this ſhort and tranſitory 
ſtate. 


CRITO now pauſing, Permit me, dear fir, ſaid 
his pupil, to indulge myſelf in the recolleQton of 
ſome happy hours, which I enjoyed about two 
months ago. Happy I call them, becauſe, dur- 
ing their continuance, my mind was fully en- 
gaged in thoughts congenial with yours, 


Tux day before you began this courſe of vo- 
man lectures, the laſt day in april, was the feſti- 
val of the Aſcenſion“ . In the afternoon of that 
day, I attended this our noble young friend, to 
ſee the large picture, which Mr. Mengs has de- 
ſigned and executed, on that glorious ſubjeQt. 


To one repreſentation in that painting, we ſhut 
our eyes. But in relation to the other figures, of 
the bleſſed Virgin, and of the apoſtles, who are 


See pages xvi, and xxxiv. of the Introduction to the 
firſt book. 
+ This picture was at Rome in the year 1761; but was in- 


tended to be removed to Dreſden, as ſoon as the war ſhould 
be ended. 


there 
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there deſcribed, kneeling and adoring our Sa- 
viour during his aſcent to heaven; on theſe our 
eyes were a long time rivetted. 


Ov thoughts entered into the ſubje&: we 
dwelt upon it, and were abſorpt in it. 


Ar the inſtant of the aſcenſion, ſaid we to each 
other, how totally muſt theſe holy perſons have 
diſregarded all the labours, pains, and dangers, 
with which, during the ſhortneſs of human life, 
innocence and ſanity are ſometimes tried! Such 
alſo were our ſenſations, while viewing that pic- 
{ure only of the Aſcenſion. | 


Wr afterwards walked, along this very path, 
to St. Peter's. We found the church full of pro- 


ceſſions, and reſounding with ſacred muſic. 


Ma my dear friends in England, may my dear 
friends here pardon me: I then could not for- 
bear wiſhing myſelf in heaven. 


Sc ARE had Crito's pupil uttered theſe laſt 
words, when, recollecting himſelf, and bluſhing 
at the ſentiments which ſuddenly riſing from the 
heart, had been unawares expreſſed by the lips; 
he haſtened to divert the diſcourſe to it's former 
topic; the picture of the Aſcenſion by Mr. Mengs. 

CRITO 
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CRITY joined with him in admiration of moſt 
parts of that picture. He at the ſame time ſpoke, 
with ſome reſtriction, in favour of church-paint- 
ings in general. Provided, ſaid he, thoſe paint- 
ings are confined to ſcriptural ſubjetts, or to au- 
thentic and edifying parts of church hiſtory, I 
cannot but be of opinion, that they may frequent- 
ly ſerve to awaken ſome good emotions in the 
breaſt of the ſpettator. 


I raves, indeed, of late thought, ſaid the 
young nobleman, .that to conſider thoſe kinds of 
painting, merely with an artiſts eye, is too cold 
a method of ſtudying them. 


So uk few weeks ago, I took a ſolitary walk 
to that chapel on Monte Cælio, which is enriched 
with the two famous pictures of Dominichini and 
Guido, on the ſubjett of St. Andrew's martyr- 
dom. I fat there alone near half an hour; re- 
marking, as well as I was able, the different ex- 
cellencies of each of thoſe maſters. Dominichi- 
ni's picture, though not perhaps ſo faultleſs as 
that of Guido, yet has been ſaid, and I think 


juſtly, to contain equal, if not ſuperiour beauties. . 


« 


Wulle I was thus amuſing myſelf, an accident 


| happened, which fully inſtructed me, that I might 
have 
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have been employing my thoughts there in @ much 
better manner. | 


An elderly woman, a native of France, and of 

a good family there, entered the chapel. Her 
dreſs was plain, but clean and neat: it ſeemed to 
be the proper garb of charity : her looks were re- 
markably full of benevolence, humility, and de- 
votion. She knelt down immediately before the 
communion table, and kiſſed the pavement. After 
ſome few moments ſhe roſe, and walked back to 
that part of the chapel, where, you know, Dom:- 
nichini has repreſented, on the wall, St. Andrew, 
patiently enduring thoſe torments, which uſually 
preceded crucifixion: flagell:s ceſum. At the 
ſight ſhe burſt into tears. Soon, however, reco- 
vering herſelf, ſhe turned round to the oppoſite 
painting of Guido. She fixed her eyes on the 
apoſtle there, joyfully ſaluting and welcoming 
his croſs. Her countenance was in that inſtant 
covered with a ſmiling calmneſs; and with all the 
tokens of a meek, reſigned, and peaceful mind. 
She drew a. chair, and fat down by Guido's pic- 
ture : She took a book of devotion in her hands, 
and began to peruſe it. I was impertinent 
enough to look over her ſhoulder: it was a tranſ- 
lation of the treatiſe de Imitatione; and was 
opened at the 12th chapter of the ſecond book. 
The 


29 * 


* 


R 


dixit, Ecce AGNUS DE1! 
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The words, which met my eye, were the follow- 
ing: II faut pratiquer la patience, ſi vous voulez 


jouir de la paix du caur, & meriter une couronne 


tternelle. 


I REMEMBER that chapter, replied Crito; it 


is a very fine one. I am obliged to you for re- 


minding me of it afreſh, I will read it over again 
this evening. I have the book in the original; 
and, indeed, quoted ſome lines from it, in the 
paper which I laid on your table this morning. 


In the mean time, as you have accidentally 
mentioned the martyrdom of St. Andrew, permit 


me to obſerve, that this ſaint is deſcribed in holy 


writ, as one of the fr diſciples of the LAMB of 
GOD. 


CRITO now ſtopped in his walk, and ſtood 
{till for ſome moments. He took from his pocket 
the firſt volume of the New Teſtament ; being a 
ſmall edition of the Goſpels and Atts in greek, 
with a latin tranſlation. He read from it the fol- 
lowing lines. 2275 


Alterd die, iterum ftabat Joannes, & ex diſci- 
pulis ejus duo. Et reſpiciens Feſum ambulantem, 
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Et. audierunt eum duo diſcipuli loquentem, & 
ſecuti ſunt Jeſum ral aulem Andreas, frater 
Simonis Petri, unus ex duobus, qui audierant d 
Joanne, & ſecuti fuerant cum. Invenit hic pri- 
mum fratrem ſuum Simonem, & dixit ei, Inveni- 
mus MESSIAN *. 


Sr. ANDREW, my dear friends, at our Sa- 
viour's call, readily left all things to follow him. 
Both in life, and in death, he proved himſelf a 
worthy teacher of the goarine of the Croſs. 


Tux death of the croſs was appointed for St. 
Andrew : and, indeed, it is highly ſuitable to his 
character to think, that he received his crown 


with ardent joy. 


HE preached the Goſpel in Greece, and there 
laid down his life for it: he confirmed the faith 
by his blood med on che croſs, at Patra , in 


Ackaia. 


ak ar us here pauſe a little, and refle& on hat 
circumſtance. s it not probable that St. Andrew, 
in the hour of his martyrdom, devoutly recolle&- 
ed thoſe words, which our Saviour had ſpoken to 
him, and to S-. Philip, on a ſubject very ſimilar? 


* Evang. Sti Johannis, Chap. i. v. 35, &c. 


It 
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It was at that remarkable time, when ſome gre- 
cians expreſſed their deſire of ſeeing JESUS. 


CRITO now turned to the 12th chapter of St. 
John; and defired leave to read the following 
paſſage. 


Erant autem quidam gentiles (eMyves), ex his, qui 
aſcenderant ut adorarent in die feſto. Hi ergo ac- 
ceſſerunt ad Philippum, qui erat a Bethſaida Gali- 
lze, & rogabant eum, dicentes; Domine, volumus 
IEs uu videre. Venit Philippus & dicit Andrex ; 
Andreas, rurſum, & Philippus dixerunt Ieſu. 


Ieſus autem reſpondit eis, dicens: Venit hora, ut 
clarificetur Filius Hominis. Amen, amen dico vo- 
bis, niſi granum frumenti, cadens in terram, mor- 
tuum fuerit, ipſum ſolum manet: ſi autem mortuum 
fuerit, multum fruftum affert. Qui amat animam 
ſuam, perdet eam: & qui odit animam ſuam, in hoc 
mundo, in vitam æternam cuſtodit eam. Si quis 
mihi miniſtrat, me ſequatur ; & ubi ſum ego, illic 
& miniſter meus erit. Si quis mihi miniſtraverit, 
honorificabit eum Pater meus. Nunc anima mea 
turbata eſt: & guid dicam ? Pater, ſaluifica me ex 
dc hora? Sed proptered veni in horam hanc. Pater, 
clarifica nomen tuum. 


Venit 
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Penit ergo vox de cœlo: Et clariſicavi, & iterum 
clarificabo. Turba ergo, que ſtabat, & audierat, 
dicehat tonitruum eſſe fatium. Ali dicebant, an- 
gelus ei locutus eſt, | 


Reſpondit Teſus, & dixit: Non propter me hc 
vox venit, ſed propter vos. Nunc judicium eſt mundi; 
nunc princeps hujus mundi ejicietur foras. Et ego, 
i exallatus fuero d ter rd, omnia traham ad me ip- 

Jum. Hoc autem dicebat, ne qua morte eff 


moriturus x. 


Ir ſeems, continued Crito, cloſing the book, 

a to be very obſervable, that as our Saviour him- 

= Telf, to the utter confuſion of human pride, pa- 

tiently ſubmitted to the moſt ignominious kind of 
death; To, likewiſe, did all his holy apoſtles. 


E -- Tux apoſtles and friends of Caxr1sT were 
| treated, during their lives, as malefaQtors, They 
were injpriſoned : they were baniſhed : they wan- 
dered about, being deſtitute ; afflicted; torment- 
ed; hated; deſpiſed: they, of whom the world 
was not worthy. After ſeveral years thus paſſed, 


Evang. Johan. ch, xii. ver. 20, &c. 


they 


— — — — 
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they, like the prophets and martyrs of the Old 
Teſtament, were tortured, not accepting deliver- 
ance : they were ſlain with the ſword. 


Or what then, ought a common chriſtian to 
complain? 


I MAD, yeſterday, ſome extracts from the 
Imitation, blending them with ſome words of my 
own; which, if you will give me leave, I will 
now read to you. They are on this {lip of paper. 


O ingrata anima mea, ceſſa tandem conquer? ; 
conſiderata CurisSTi, & ſanctorum ejus amico- 
rum, paſſione. 


CarisTus pati voluit, & cruciſigi: chriſtian 
autem hodierni, oiůν]m ſibi querunt, & requiem, 
& divitias, & longe vitæ commoda. Such were 
not the thoughts of the. glorious company of the 
apoſtles; ſuch were not their expectations. Quid 
hic ci rcumſpicis, anima, mea? Non eſt hic locus 
requietionis tu. In celeſtibus debet efſe tua habi- 
tatio in æternùm. | 


O Deus meus ! verte mihi in amaritudinem om- 
nem conſolationem carnalem, ab æternorum amore 
me abſtrahentem. Non me decipiat mundus, & 
brevis gloria ejus: da mihi fortiiudinem reſiſtendi, 

Vor. II. ” SES Pati- 


4 
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patientiam tolerandi, conſtantiam perſeuerandi: 
da, pro omnibus mundi conſolationibus, ſuaviſſi- 
Mam SriRITrTüs ru undtionem. 


Muc u inſtruction might be reaped, from a re- 
collection of a catalogue of the apoſtles, joined 
to a ſerious conſideration of what was heir lot in 
this world. 


AccorRDiNc to the accounts, which are moſt 
generally reccived, PE: 
1. St. Peter was crucified. 
2. St. Andrew was crucified, 
3. St. Bartholomew was flayed alive. 
4. St. John was baniſhed, after. having been 
caſt into a cauldron of boiling oil. 
6, 6. "Two St. James. One was beheaded: of 
the other the brains were daſhed out. 
7. St. Philip was ſtoned: | 
8. St. Thomas, ſtabbed... 
9. St. Matthew, beheaded. 
10. S“. Simon, crucihed: 
11. S“. Jude, ſhot with arrows, 
12. St, Matthias, ſtabbed. 
13. St. Paul, beheaded. 


Træyere. Is, EI'Q anogehhu vuas we e cv 
BETW Autay f, | IE 


Sti Luc. c. x. 3. ä 
I wisn, 
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I wisn, ſaid the young nobleman, that you 
had favoured us with ſome of theſe ſentiments this 
morning; while we were admiring the figures of 
the apoſtles, painted by the ſchool of Raphael. 
But, I interrupt you. 


Or this holy groupe, replied Crito, the firſt 


who gained the crown of martyrdom was St. James, 
the brother of -S/. John. In the beginning of 
our Saviour's miniſtry S“. James had readily left 
every thing, to obey the divine call. After our 
Saviour's aſcenſion, he followed his maſter's path 
to heaven, doubtleſs with equal readineſs. En- 
abled, not by the ſtrength of his own reſolutions, 
but by the ſtrength of grace, S?. James joyfully 
accepted his Lord's cup of ſuffering; and was 
the earlieſt of all the apoſtles, who drank of it, 


I REMEMBER, ſaid the young nobleman, that 

in the pidture of the aſcenſion, of which your 
pupil was juſt now ſpeaking, there was ſomething 
very peculiarly ſtriking, in the figure and coun- 
tenance of St, Fames. Pray inform me, where 
it was that St. James ſuffered, and at what time. 


He ſuffered at Feruſalem, replied Cr:to, a little 
before Eaſter; in the eleventh or twelfth year 
after he had attended his Saviour's agony there 


in the garden of Gethſemane. 
h O0 2 CLAUDIUS 
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CLAUDIUS was then emperor of Rome, and 
Herod Agrippa was king of Judea. It was that 
Herod, who flew St. James with the ſword; and, 
ſeeing that it pleaſed the jews, he next proceeded 
to ſeize Peter allo; intending, doubtleſs, the ſame 
cruelty to him. 


Your mentioning the name of St. Peter, re— 
minds me, ſaid Cr:to's pupil, that, while we were 
this morning in the valley of Aque Salviz, you 
were aſked a queſtion relative to is hiſtory ; which 
you gave us reaſon to hope you would conſider 
this afternoon. May I beg of you now, to re- 
ſolve our doubts on that ſubject? 


Pe:rMirT me, ſaid the eldeſt of the young gen- 
tlemen, to ſecond that motion. We are walking 
at preſent, in direct and full view of his magnifi- 
cent baſilica; and, conſequently, our thoughts in 
this converſation very naturally point to him. 


Win regard to St. Peter, replied Crito, there 
are two particular difficulties, which ſomewhat diſ- 


courage me from attempting to ſpeak on the ſub- 
Jett of his life and character. 


FIRST, my own great demerits. I am not 
worthy, indeed, to talk on the virtues of any one 
of the moſt imperfe& among good men: much 


leſs 
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leſs ſhould I preſume to attempt the deſcription 
of that eminent ſanQity, that ſtrong faith, that 
ardent love of God, and zeal for the ſalvation of 
human ſouls, which inſpired the holy perſon, who 
is always named as firſt, in the catalogue of the 


apoſtles. 


Tax other difficulty ariſes from this circum- 
ſtance; that St. Peter's reſidence in this city has 
been much controverted in modern ages. 


I MusT acknowledge, indeed, to my ſhame, 
that 1 have not yet ſufficiently applied myſelf 
to that important branch of the ſcience of divinity, 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory; ſo as to be able to give 
you any full information on this point, and at the 
ſame time to do, what is, perhaps, proper juſtice, 
to the arguments of the writers on both ſides of 
the queſtion. 


I M1cnr add, that controverſy, however highly 
uſeful and neceſſary upon ſome occaſions, is, in 
general, not an agreeable employment. It's diſ- 
cuſſions are difficult; and the temper which it 
lometimes produces, is not that of a chriſtian 
heart. Happy is the eccleſiaſtic, who is engaged 
in the other occupations of a religious life; in the 
{moother path of other ſtudies; in the ſerene feli- 
cities of devotion; and in the celeſtial employ- 
00 3 ments 
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ments of that univerſal charity, with which all the 
true ſervants of Gop are unextinguiſhably in- 
flamed : loving one another, with a pure heart, 
fervently; and laying aſide all malice, and all 
guile, and hypocrifies, and envies, and all evil 


ſpeakings. 


Ver, on the other hand, ſurely, the exalted 
ſubjects of this day's converſation ought to im- 
part a generous warmth to our hearts. We ought 
neither to be aſhamed, nor afraid, to confeſs our 
opinion, as to the controverted point in queſtion. 


Mosr probably it is very true, that St. Peter 
paſſed a conſiderable part of his life in Rome: 
and, on this account, we ought, during our happy 
reſidence here, frequently to meditate on his vir- 
tues, and endeavour to pay due honour and ve- 
neration to his bleſſed memory. 


W x juſtly reverence St. Paul, as the apoſtle of 
the gentile world: but let us not forget, that &.. 
Peter alſo highly merits the fame title *. 


Is it your opinion, ſaid Crito's pupil, that &.. 
Peter was really crucified at Rome ? 


See the tenth and eleventh chapters of the Ads, and 5 
th verſe of the fifteenth chapter. 


* | As 
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As to the manner, replied Crito, and the place 
of St. Peter's death, my opinion is this: 

Trar: St. Peter was crucified, may be implied 
from the goſpel of St. Fokn. He glorified God; 
following his holy Lord even in the manner of his 
death -. 


Tu ar he ſuffered at Rome, all the ancient wri- 
ters are ſaid to be unanimous; and as to the mo- 
derns, many learned proteſtants agree with the 
roman catholics in this point +. | 


Bor theſe points ſeem indeed ſuſſiciently clear: 
but as to the exact time of his ſufferings, and the 
identical ſpot in Rome, where he breathed out 
his pious ſoul, I believe there may be ſome real 
reaſon to doubt. 


Wir reſpect to his interment, it was proba- 
bly here, where his ſplendid church now appears. 
The palaces of the Ceſars are in ruins; but the 
tomb of the Herman is in the higheſt glory. 


Tux tradition, that S“. Peter was really buried 
here, is greatly corroborated by the teſtimony of 


* Sec Chap. xxi. 15. 

+ See Dr, Pear/on's poſthumous works; Dr. Cave's Life 
of St, Peter, and Literary Hiſtory, Sæc. Apoſt. p. 5j and 7. 
Sce allo Pool's Synopſis, on the 18th verſe of the 21ſt chap- 
bel. 

. Cams, 


ter of St. John's Go 
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Catus, who lived about fifteen hundred and fifty 
years ago“; and by the indubitable fact, of the 
emperor Conſtantine's having built here, in honour 
of St. Peter, a baſilica; which was very ſtately, 
though I ſuppoſe not comparable to the preſent 
moſt magnificent ſtructure. | 


Txt baſilica of St. Peter, ſaid the young noble- 
man, which was erected by Conſtantine, ſeems, from 
the plans of it publiſhed by Bonanni, to have 
been very ſimilar to the baſilica of S-. Paul, which 
we viſited this morning. 


Tus obſervation of the young nobleman re- 
called ſeveral pious ideas to Crito's mind. He 
recollected ſome of thoſe awful ſentiments, which 
had filled his heart in the morning, while ſtanding 
near the ſtairs, that lead down to St. Paul's grave. 


How ſtriking, ſaid he, is that paſſage in St. 
Chryſoſtom's deſcription of the Laſt Day! Exe 
eprayyoeru ILA, eee IIe rp. Evvoycere, x 
Opikære, owy or. Qcaps Pupy Tov IV EAD 


# Tiep: Ty Tory TE Toy E ; AMOFOALy TH IEPH ( m 
cr Na,, @now, Eyw de r roma Twy * ποττοννν ,] dea. 
Fav vyae Jeanans f £774 Tov Cr, „ em Tv oo Thy WSOLAY 
tupnotis Ta TPOTWXIG ran TAUTHV WPYTHLEVHY v EXMANTIAY. 

Exſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. g. x, 

See alſo Euſeb. lib. ii. c. 25, p. 67. and Cave Appen- 
dix to St. Peter's Liſe, p. 47. | 


Evictmevey 
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evigtpevoy ano TYG D exervys pere Terps, % po 
E£v0v EG T etayTyorv T8 KTPIOT “*. 


Tur idea of the glorious reſurrection of St. Pe- 
ter, and of St. Paul, ſeems to have been ſtrongly 
impreſſed on St. Chryſoſtom's mind. For, in ano- 
ther part of his works T, “ What, ſays he, was 
more glorious, than Paul? what more illuſtrious 
than Peter ? who travelled over the earth, ſowing 
every where the ſeeds of religion?” —But if, in 
this world, they were endued with ſuch power, 
think, what they will be, on that day, when they 
ſhall have reccived bodies incorruptible, immor- 
tal, and far excceding all earthly glory; faſhioned 
like the glorious body of Chriſt, according to the 
mighty working, whereby he is able to ſubdue all 
things to himſelf . 


* * * 


You favoured us this morning, ſaid the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen, with a catalogue of the 
ſacred writings, which were compoſed by S'. 
Paul while at Rome. Give me leave to aſk you, 
whether St. Peter wrote any thing during his re- 
ſidence here. Did he ſow the ſeeds of religion 


See the concluſion of the laſt homily on the epiſtle to 
the romans, | 


+ E xpoſitio in Pſalmum cix. 
Sce St. Paul's epiſtle to the philiphiant, chap, iii. 21. 
| here 
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here wich his words and example only; Or was 
his pen allo employed in thoſe glorious labours? 


IT is ſaid, replied Crito, and I believe truly, 
that as St. Paul aſſiſted St. Luke in writing the 
hiſtory of the acts of the apoltles, fo likewiſe 
St. Peter, while at Rome, aſſiſted St. Mark, in the 
compoiition and reviſal of his Goſpel*, Whence 
it. might be, that ſome ancients have attributed 
that Goſpel to St. Peter himfelf. He certainly 
had a very conſiderable ſhare in the work. It 
has been obſerved, as an inſtance of St. Peter's 
great humility, that in this Goſpel no mention is 
made of the high commendetions, which our Sa- 
viour gave to that apoſtle, on his conſeſſing him 
to be the Son of Gop: but the hiſtory of his 
ſhameful lapſe, and denial of his maſter, 1s re- 
lated at full length; with ſome particular aggra- 


St. Mark accompanied St. Peter in his apoſtolical pro- 
greſs, and preached the Goſpel in Itah and at Rome; where, 
at the requeſt of the chriſtians of thole parts, he compoſed 
his Goſpel. —The converts at Rome, not content to have 

heard 87, Peter preach, preſſed St. Mark, his diſciple, that 
he would commit to writing an hiſtorical account of what 
he delivered to them. This he performed, with no leſs 
faithfulneſs than brevity; all which Sz, Peter peruſed, ra- 
tified with his authority, and commanded to be publicly 
read in their religious aſſemblies. 

See Dr. Cawve's Life of St. Mark, folio edition, p. 174, 
and p. 176, and alſo his Literary Hiſtory, v. i. p. 24. Sz, 
Mark was martyred at Alexandria, in the 14th year of Nero. 
But it is related by the Chronicon Alexandrinum, as quoted 
in Calme!'s dictionary of the Bible, that Sr. Mark was pre- 
ſent in Rome, at the death of St. Peter and St. Paul, 

vations, 
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vations, of which the other Evangeliſts take no 
notice *. 


Bur the only writings, W. St, Peter's 
name is aflixed, are his epiſtles. 


Ix relation to the two epiſtles of St. Peter, I 
could heartily wiſh, that you would allot ſome few 
hours, next ſaturday or ſunday, for the diligent 
perufal of them. The firſt of thoſe epiſtles, you 
know, is generally underſtood to have been ſent 
Dy St. Peter, from this city t. He is ſaid to have 
written the ſecond alſo here, while in priſon; 
ſome little time before the putting off his mortal 


tabernacle. 


How pleafing will it be to you, in comparing 
that epiſtle with one of St. Paul's, to conſider 
both theſe great apoſtles as looking forward with 


* Sec Eyſeb. Dem. lib. iii. c. 5. p. 121, 122. 


+ See Grotius's note on the igth chapter of this epiſtle. 
De Babylone diffident weteres & nowi interpretes, —Veteres Ro- 
mam interpretantur, ubi Petrum fuiſfſe, nemo verus chriſtianus 
dubitabit : novi, Babylonem in Chaldea, Ego weteribus af- 


ſeutior. 


See alſo Dr. Hammond's note on the ſame paſſage, to- 
gether with his prefaces to both of the epiſtles of Sz. Peter. 


See alſo Mill's Prolegomena to his Greet Teſtament, p. vii. 
See alſo that moſt primitive teſtimony of Papias, ap. Eu- 


feb, lib. ii. c. 15. p. 53- 


Joy 
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joy to their approaching crowns of everlaſting 
glory *! | 


- Ir indeed I might venturouſly preſume to re- 
commend to you any method of preparing your 
minds for duly meditating on St. Peter's martyr- 
dom, it ſhould be this; — 


DiLIGENTIx ſtudy his two epiſtles; endeavour 
to enter into their ſtream of thought, and into 
the divine ſpirit itſelf of the writer. | 


Wurd you have fully imbibed his ſentiments, 
put your Greek Teſtament into your pocket, 
and take a walk to this church: let it be about 
noon, when it is leaſt frequented. Sit down 
on one of the benches, which ſtand uſually be- 
hind St. Peter's grave. Meditate then on what 
you have been reading; re-peruſe the moſt affect- 
ing paſſages; and pray to Gov, of his infinite 
mercy to inſpire into. your breaſts thoughts and 
reſolutions, worthy of the occaſion and place! 
Pray earneſtly : for it will not be a little bleſſing. 


* * * 


The reader is deſired to compare part of the ſecond 
epiſtle of St. Peter, beginning at the 14th verſe of the firſt 
chapter, with part of St. Paul's ſecond epiſtle to Timothy, 
beginning at verſe b, of chap, iv, 


Tur 


% ”*% = _-= 
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Tu company were now arrived at the great 
Piazza of the Vatican: they advanced towards 
it's centre; to the baſis of the famous egyptian 


obeliſk. 


Ar rER ſome ſhort converſation here on other 
ſubjects, Crito reſumed his former ſolemn dil- 
courſe. | 


W1iryin ſome few months of the martyrdom 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, the firſt general perſe- 
cution broke out. It is one of the honours of the 
chriſtian church, that it's firſt perſecutor was a 
Nero, 


GREAT numbers of the friends and diſciples of 
the apoſtles were then cruelly tormented, and 
murdered; as is deſcribed in the 15th book of 
the Annals of Tacitus. 


Pereuntibus chriſtianis, addita ludibria, ut fe- 
rarum tergis contetli, laniatu canum interirent, aut 
crucibus affixt ; aut flammandi*; atque ubi defe- 


* Stantibus ad palum deſtinatis, unco (ne motatione capitis pi- 
cem ardentem declinarent ) gutturi ſuffixo, e lamina ardente pix 
aut unguen in caput liquefiebat; ita ut rivi pinguedinis humane 
per arenam amphitheatri ſulcum facerent, Ad hoc tormentum 
alludit Fuvenalis, ſat, i. ver. 155- 

Pone T igellinum, teda lucebis in ills, 
Dua ftantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 
Et latus mediam ſulcus diducit arenam. 
Vid, Hanffii Annotat, in Tacitum, 
crſſet 
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ci ſet dies in uſum nocturni lIuminis urerentur. 


Cap. 44. 


. AmoNG the fragments of Seneca, ſaid Crito's 
pupil, there is a paſſage, which ſeems applicable 
to the martyrdom of S.. Peter, and of theſe his 
worthy diſciples and friends *. It is not in the leaſt 
improbable, that Seneca might be a ſpectator of 
their ſufferings. And from his deep ſilence in 
relation to their doctrines, it is very much to be 
ſuſpected, that he was far from condemning them 
in his heart; though he was not honeſt enough 
to declare openly his approbation of them. Pray 
excuſe the interruption. 


You are now, my dear friends, reſumed Cr:to, 
ſtanding on the very ſpot, where theſe apoſtoltc 
chriſtians were martyred. On that point, I be- 
lieve, all hiſtorians and antiquarians agree. 


InDEtD, the fact ſeems to be paſt diſpute : for 
moſt part of the ſouthern ſide of this great church 


See Ligſius's Collection of theſe fragments, numb. 25. 

Hic eft ille homo honeſtus, non apice purpurave, non lictorum 
inſignis miniſterio, ſed null are minor (query, if this be not a 
falſe reading), qui cum mortem in viciuo videt, non fic pertur- 
.batur, tanquam rem novam viderit; qui five toto corpore tor- 
menta patienda ſunt, five flamma ore recipienda eft, five exten- 
dende per patibulum manus, non querit quid patiatur, ſed 
guam bene, 


ſtands 
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ſtands on the ruins of the circus of Caligula and 
Vero. 


IN this part of the Vatican valley were the Do- 
itian gardens. This obcliſk was brought from 
£gypt by Caligula, and placed by him, not far 
diſtant from the {pot on which it now ſtands, on 
the ſp:na of his circus. In that circus Nero, af- 
terwards, quſitiſſimis ponis affectt chriſttanos. 
Hortos enim ſuos ei ſpectaculo obtulerat, & cir- 
cenſe ludicrum edebat t. 


Ir ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange, ſaid the young no- 
bleman, that among all the paintings and ſculp- 
tures in this moſt magnificent church, there are 
none, which refer to the celebrated and certain 
martyrdom, of ſo many primitive chriſtians on 


this very ſpot. What pity is it, that Raphael and 


* See Bonanni's deſcription of the Vatican church, p. 24. 
and particularly the plan of it, intitled Tabula b Ichnog ra- 
phia Baſilice antigue & nove, fimul cum Circo Neroniano, 
See alſo abbate Yexuti's Roman Antiquities, part ii. p. 106. 
Fu in queſta valle il Circo di Nerane. Fu queſta fubbricato 
da Caligola, poi accreſcinto 0 adornato da Nerone, Nel mexxo 
vi era PObeliſco, che ora fi vede nel centro della gran Piazza 
Vaticana, Crolli a terra ne i tempi barbari, ſenza pert alcuna 
leſione del marmo e fino a tempi di Siſta V, giacque proſtrate nel 
ſuo antico to vicino alla Sag reſtia della Baſilica Vaticana, fino 
che wel 1580 fu tranſportato nella Piaxxd. Fg 
See alſo Severano's hiſtory of the leven churches, p. 92. 
I primi martiri Chriftiani furono ucciſi in queſto circo, come 
pare. lo accennt Tacito.— The 24th of jure is the day of their 
memorial. | 
t TAc ir. Ann. l. xv. 44. 


Michaet 
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Michael Angelo were not employed here on that 
ſubject! 


I HEARTILY Wiſh they had been, replied the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen. Even our good 
tutor, I believe, will join in that wiſh. Yeſter- 
day, when he was admiring the ſtatue of Seneca, 
he expreſſed great concern, that Tacitus had not 
preſerved the laſt diſcourſe of that philoſopher. 
If he had, now, before his eyes, ſome of the la- 
bours of Michael Angelo's chiſel, or Raphael's 
pencil, deſcriptive of theſe martyrdoms ; would 
he not much more earneſtly have contemplated 
them; and much more ſtrongly expreſſed his de- 
fire, that ſome worthy hiſtorian had faithfully re- 
corded the dying words of theſe primitive mar- 
tyrs, and their behaviour in general at their laſt 


hour? 


TACITUS, replied Crito, prejudiced as he 
was againſt them in general, yet ſtrongly aſſerts 
their innocence as to the particular crime, for 


which they moſt unjuſtly ſuffered. 


Tux ſpeAators alſo of this infernal barbarity, 
cruel as they were themſelves, and prejudiced in 
the ſame manner; yet, before the horrid long ex- 
ecution was over, felt their hatred to theſe ſuf- 


ferers turned to pity and compaſſion. 
MISERATIO 
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MISERATIO oriebatur ! ſays Tacitus. This 
ſofter ſentiment ſeems to have firſt flowed from 
the natural ſympathy and irreſiſtible meltings of 
the human heart, on ſuch dreadful occaſions. 
But it was certainly much augmented, by the 
opinion generally entertained of the innocence of 
the ſufferers. It was increaſed, probably, till 
much more, by the moving behaviour, the gentle 
words, and celeſtial aſpirations of theſe bleſſed 
primitive ſaints, and proto-martyrs of Rome; who, 
around this very obeliſk, commended their ſpirits 
into the hands of their heavenly Father; in the 
midſt of the heavieſt inſults, calumnies and tor. 
ments; full of patience; full of peace; full of 
the hopes of immortality! 


Max we not, probably, and very juſtly apply 
to them, the deſcription of the death of the bleſſ- 
ed proto-martyr in Feruſalem? And in what bet- 
ter manner can we conclude this day's meditation, 
than by recollecting the holy behaviour, both in 
life and death, of him, who had the honour of 
being the firſt leader of all the noble army of 
chriſtian martyrs? St. Stephen abounded with all 
the primitive virtues: he was remarkable for his 
faith, for his zeal in the cauſe of religion, and 
for his care of the poor. St. Stephen, in his laſt 
hour, being full of the Ho LY Gnosr, looked 
up ſtedfaſtly unto heaven, and ſaw the heavens 

Vol. II. P p opened, 
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opened, and the glory of Goo, and ]:svs the 
Son of Man, ſtanding on the right hand of Goo. 
On St. Stephen the people ran with one accord, 
and caſt him out of the city, and flew him, call- 
ing upon Gop, and ſaying, « Loxp JESsUs! re- 
ceive my ſpirit.” And he kneeled down, and 
cried with a loud voice, © Logo, lay not this 
fin to their charge.” And when he had ſaid this, 
he fell aſleep! | | 


Apyv, ewyv, Aeyw Upv, or YKARUTETE x, Wpyvy- 
TETE UPEl,, o de Koop; Hepyoerai. Tues de ANY 
ctode, ax N AUTY Upuy £15 %epay yevyoerar ®, | 


Amen! Lord Jeſus! Amen! So be it! Fiat 
mihi, ſecundum verbum tuum. 


* Div, JOHAN, cap. xvi. ver. 20. 


THE END. 
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N. B. The Churches, Paintings, Statues, Temples, and Villas, 
are collected under thoſe reſpective Heads. 
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The Numeral Letters denote the / 'olume, and the Figures the Page. 


A. 
BSTINENCE, and vo- 


luntary poverty of ſome 
Roman ſenators, and Ara- 
bian chiefs, i. 199, —0f Cin- 
cinnatus, ib, 89, —Curius, 
176,—Fabricius, 187.— 
Regulus, 212.—L. P. A mi- 
lius, 411 
Academy, french, i. 533 
Acharan republic deſtroyed, 


i. 442 

Acropolis fortified by Cimon, 
16. 89 

As of the Apoſtles, written 
by St. Luke, ii. 539 

Addiſou compoſed the four 
firſt acts of his Cate at 
Rome, ii. 48 

Adrian, i. 202. ii. 131. his 
palace and gardens, i. 202 


Adverſity and Proſperity; 
their effects on Metellus 
and Marius i. 500 

Agates iſlands, victory at, 
1. 224 

LE milins, Mamercus, i. 96 

[Eneas, his reſignation, ii. 


103 

Aſchylus, i. 61, 110 

Aſculapius, i. 162 

Agis, i. 219 

Agriculture encouraged by 

uma, i. 21. —in the Ro- 

man Campagna, i. 105. 
practiſed by Scipio Africa- 
nut, i. 321, 354.—a ra- 
tional employment, i. 355, 
373. ii. 489— its public 
utility, 11. 377 | 


AGRIPPH, 


IN PEX. 


AGRIPPA, his character, ii. 
245 —his aqueducts, and 


other public works in 


Rome, 237.—his works in 
Gaul, 250 — his gardens 
and baths, 242 
Agrippina, ii. 389 
Hart, ii. 279 
Alba, ſitustion of, i. 24 
Alba Marſorum, its ruins, 
dungeon at, ii. 120 
Alban hill, i. 237, 237 
Albano, antiquities there, ii. 85 
Albinius, L. i. 99 
Albinowanus's verſes, ii. 303 
Alexander the Great, i. 292, 
312, ii. 323 
Alexandria, gradual decline 
of, i. 431 —ſeat of idleneſs, 
ii. 493 E 
Alexandrian library and mu- 
ſeum, 11, 298 
Alfred the Great, his Chriſ- 
tian fortitude, i. 328, ii. 171 
Aldrobandine villa and gar- 
dens, ii. 184 
Allegories of ſacred writers, 


: 


1. 432 

Allia, fiold of, i. 99 

Alps and Appenines, i. 293 

Anboiſe, Cardinal, ii. 260 

America, diſcovery of, i. 5293, 
ii. 25 

Amilcar, Hannibal's father, 
i. 224 

Amphiaraus, 1. 185 

ANCUS MARTIUS, cha- 
racer of, i. 28 

Andrew, St. 11. 557 

Angelo, Michael, i. 447, ii. 214 

Angleſea, iſland of, ii. 475 

Anio river, now the Teverone, 
1. 473, 4 

PRs.) theC reat, i. 314, 361 

Antiochus, philoſopher, ii. 98 


Antium, haven of, 1. 204 
Antonia, daughter of O&a- 
via, ii. 336 
Antoninus Pius's column, See 
Advertiſement 
Antony, Mark, ii. 81, 161 
the orator, 1. 526 
Apelles, 1. 121 
Apollonius,the Athenian, i. 446 
Apoſtles, their ſufferings, ii. 
oo 
. Mithridatic hiſtory, 
li. 27 | 
Appian way, where ſituated, 
1. 1 on 278, 
494—prolpett from, 236 
Appius Claudius, i. 92 
_ Claudius Craſſus, ii. 236 
puleins, i. 504 
Aqua Claudia, ii. 415 
Aque Salvie valley, ii. 537 
Aqueducts and fountains in 
Rome, ii. 236 
Aqueduct by Carius, 1, 168 
Aratus, ii. 278 
Arch, antique, near the Fo- 
rum Boarium, 11, 13 
Archimedes, his uſeful ſtudies, 
i. 254. ii. 298 
Ariarathes Philopater, 1. 420 
Ariſtides the Fuft, 1. g- com- 
pared with Cincinnatus, 86 
his noble behaviourwhen 
baniſhed from Athens, 108 
—his poverty, 179 
Ariſtides the painter, 1. 444 
Ariſtogiton, i. 44 
Ariſtotle, i. 122 
Armenian church at Rome, i. 35 
Arria, ii. 463—her character, 
ib, 467 
Arruntian family-vault, ii. 329 
Aſdrubal's ſilver ſhield, i. 289 
Aſellio, i. 520 | 
Aſtapa, maſſacre at, i. 292 
Aſtronomy 


IN D E x. 


Aſtronomy diſpoſes the mind 
to devotion, ii. 454 
Aftura, Cicero's reſidence, ii. 


91 
Athenian, or public hall, i. 65 
entertainments, i. 


334 
Athens, gradual decline of, 


i. 431 
Attilius, C. conſul, i. 236 
Attilius Serranus, i. 167, 191 
Atrium Publicun, i. 309 
ATTICUS, character of, ii. 

150 
Attius, an author, i. 454 
Aventiue hill, Introd, xx. — 

i. 65, 486 
Averno lake, Agrippa's im- 

rovement ot, 11. 253 
AUGUSTUS, character of, 

ii. Z0J9—GREAT EVENT in 

his reign, ii. 228 
his bridge at Næruni, ii. og 
his forum, 11. 370 
——maulolzum of, ii. 291 


B. 
Baren's (Lord) gallery, In- 


trod. xxxi 

Baiæ, Auguſtus's reception 
at that port, 11. 312 

Barberini, palace, richly fur- 
niſhed with ſtatues and 
paintings, ii. 337 

Barea Soranus, death of, 11. 
496 

Barnabas, St. ii. 123 

Bartholomea Fra. a painter, 
1, 215 

Bartoli'sengravings of Virgil, 
ii. 20 

Belvedere quadrangle, adorn- 
ed with Grecian ſculptures, 
i. 442 

Bias, 1, 37 


Blenheim, ii. 93 
Boadicea, ii. 46 - here de- 
feated by the Romans, ii. 


wid FRA 

Borgheſe villa, ii. 500 

Borromeo, Cardinal, a noble 
account of him, i. 378, 389 

Boſſuet, ii. 55 

Boville, i. 72 

Boulter, Abp. i. 380 

Brachyllus, death of, i. 350 

Bramante's beautiful chapel, 
ii. 350 | 

Brampton Brian, ii. 444 

Braſi das, i. 79 


Brennus's entry inte Rome, 


1 ö 
Bridge, Sublician, i. 486 


Brin diſi, ii. | 

BRULAIN CCENGLAND: 

BRUTUS, Lucius Junius, in- 
tereſting paſſages. of his 
life, i. 45—condemns his 
ſons to death, ib. 49 | 

BRUTUS Marcus, his educa- 
tion and important actions, 
ii. 153—his death, 167 

Burgundy, duke of, his cha- 
racter, by Voltaire, ii. 302 — 
died young, 327 

Burial places, proper to adorn 
them with fowers and 
forubs, ii. 292 

Buſa's charity, 1. 260 

Buſta Gallica, i. 103 

Buſts in the Capitoline Mu- 
leum, i. 290—ii. 57, 358 


C. 


Cabot, Sebaſtian, i. 227 
Celian hill. 1. 2—ii. 324, 415 
valley, Iutrod. xxi 
Caer Caradoc, ii. 444 
CASAR Julius, ii. 28—his 
unjuſt” invaſion of Ger- 
many. 
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many, and Cato's conduct 
thereon, 43 — Lord TLyttel- 
tam 4 — of him, 50— 
his death, 157—ſimilar to 
Romulus, 529 

Cæſarian family, hiſtory of, 
li. 522 

Cefonia murdered by Cherea, 
1. 412 

Caius Flaminins, character of, 
i. 235 

Caius Marius, i. 499, 517 

Caligula, ii. 405—his bridge, 
101d. 

Callicrates, i. 412 

Callimachus, ii. 278 

Calphurnius Flammeg, i. 205 

Calumny, the bitter effe& of 

faction, i. 489 

Cambi, a Chineſe emperor, 
compared with Auguſtus, 


ii. 309 

CAMILLUS, ſome particu- 
lars of his glorious life, 
i. 104 

Campagna of Rome, hiſtory 
of, i. 159 | 

Campi Dodores, inſtituted by 
Ratilins, 1. 517 

Campo del Fiore, 11. 28 

Campo Marzo, i. 289—ii, 27, 
268 

Campo Vaccino, Introd. xxi. 
i. 35 

Capital, ancient, i. 66, 115, 
309 —ii. 16, 12 

Capitoline hill, Iutrod. xxiv. 
—i. 43, 6s, 125, 263 

Capitoline muſeum, 1, 289— 
Canopus, ii. 373 — Imperial 
OE ii. 258—Jdzanza 
dei Philaſophi, or Philolo- 
phic chamber, ii. 36 

Capo d Anzio, i. 232 

Cepo di Bove, i. 494 


CARACTACUS, ii. 435 
oppoſes the Romans, 444— 
2ftoniſhed at Roman gran- 
deur, 451 

Carbo, ii. 1 

Carcere Tulliano priſon, i. 320 

- deſcription 


of, ii. 119 
Carmental gate, 1. 8. 
CARTHAGE, deſtruftion 
of, i. 428—compared with 
that of Tyre, 431--Scipio 
filled an urn with its em- 
bers, 437 
Cartbuſian convent, i, 34 
Caſal Morena, ii. 93 
Cafino Pontificio, i. 449 
Coffino, antiquities there, ii. 


140 
Caffius's deſpair blamed, ii. 
6 


1 

Cafes Pretorio, ii. 448, 487 

Catiline's conſpiracy, 11. 32, 
120 

CATO mayor, his virtuous ac- 
tions diſplayed, i. 359 

his origines, loſt, i. 


372 
ct O the younger, ſurvey 
of his life, ii. g5, 60, 238 


 CATULUS, Lutatins, his im- 


portant {ervices, 1. 224 
Cavallo gardens, i. 123 
Cethegus, conſul, drained the 

Pomtine marſhes, 1. 426 
Cethegus, tribune, ſtrangled 

for being concerned in Ca- 

tiline's conſpiracy, ii. 120 
Chariots, armed, uſed in Bri- 

tain, i. 13 
Charitable inſtitutions, ii. 114 
Charity, diſintereſted, i. 87 

—a noble and pleaſing vir- 

tue, 9335 — enjoins fruga- 


lity, 377 


Charondas, 


IND 


Charendas, i. 3 
Chiuſi, i. 98 
CHRIST, FESUS, birth of, 


ii. 228— ſufferings, ii. 122, 


592 

Cliſtianity, riſe and pro- 
greſs of, ii. . 456—excites 
virtuous actions, i. 131— 
and fortitude, 199—ſupe- 

. Tior to philoſophy, 219— 
il, 

Chriſtians perſecuted, ii. 573 

Cnvkcn of St. Adrian, i. 
501-11. 370 

St. Anaftatia,Tntred. 


XX 


St. Andrew, ib. xx iv 
St. Angelo in Peſca- 

ria, 11. 180 
— Cel, i. 324 
Card. Borromeo, ii 


St. Cœſareo, i. g0 
| Domine qua vadis, 
ii. 236 
—5. Giuſeppe Faleg- 
nami, ii. 119 
Sa. Maria Libera- 
trice, ii. 5 
Sa. Maria Maggiore, 
1. 521—11, 346 
Sa. Maria in Schola 
Grece, ii. 463 
Sa. Maria ſopra Mi- 
ne rva, ii. 27 
Ip Sa. Maria in via 
ata, 11. 
; — Martina Dei 
Monti, ii. 19 
St. Nicolo in Car- 
cere, ii. 125 
St. Onofrio, ii. 224 
St. Paul's, Baſilica, 


ii. 533 


E X. 
Church of St. Peter's, Baſilica, 


ii. 568 
S. S. Pudens, and P- 
dentiana, ii. 550 


CICERO, his character and | 


writings, ii. 68, 94 
4e Amicitie,\. 455 
Cato Major, i. 37 
de Oratore, i. 52 
on provincial go- 
vernment, 1. 522 
de contemnenda morte, 
i. 138 
——&% Republica, ii. 99 
Cicero's houſe, ii. 69, 78 
villa, go library, 102—ſe- 
pulchre, 2 
Ciminian foreſt, i. 136, 149 
Cimon, fon of Miltiades, i. 
79, 88 
CINCINNATUS, particulars 
of his life—compared with 
Ariſtides, i. 82—his field 
and cottage, ib, 83 
Cincinnatus the younger, 1.94 
Cineas, — of 1 —— 
hus, admires the Romans, 
i. 158,171 | 
Cinna, ii. 15 
Circe, hill of, 1. 222 
Circenſian games, i. 333 
Circus Agonalis ii. 534 
— of Caligula and Nero, 
1. { 85 
Flaminius, i. 236, 319 
of Flora, i. chr 
Maximus, i. 31, 221 
of Salluſt, CE 
Civita Vecchia, i. 161—ii. 423 
Clælia, i. 67 
Claſtidium, Marcellus“ vic- 
tory at, 1. 244 


CLAUDIUS, character of, 
ii. 418—ia Britain, ii. 430 
mers 
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Clemens Romanus, i. 191 
Cleopatra, ii. 467 


_ Clivus Capitolinus, i. 103—ii, 


68 

Clivus Cinne, now Monte 
Mario, i. 535 

Cloaca Maxima, i. 34 

Clodius, ii. 37 

Coffee-houle, Engliſh, at 
Rome, i. 281 ; 

Coins and Medals, 1. 142 

Colle Pinciano, or Hortulano, 
ii. 551 

College, Engliſh, at Rome, 
il. 205 

Colline gate, i. 99 

Colonna gardens, 1. 283, 298 


deſcribed, 11. 186 
Coloſſeum, i. 468 
Columbus, i. 227—jii. 25 
Calumella de re ruſticd, i. 356. 


ii. 4 


Column in the Roman fo- 


rum, ii. 406 

Commerce of Rome, under 
Auguſtus, ii. 312 

Conon, ii. 278 | 

Conſcience, guilty, deſcribed 
by Shakſpeare, ii. 387. 
a tormenting companion, 
ii. 501 | 

Conſervatori, at Rome, i. 43 

Conftantine's arch, i. 251 

Conftantinople, curious plan 
of, 11. 166 

Controverſy, thoughts on, ii. 
505 = 

Convent, Dominican, ii. 268 

CORBULO, reſembled Sci- 
pio Africanus, 11, 442, his 
death, 11. 494 

Cordus, Cremutius, ii. 399 

Corinth deſtroyed, 1. 443 


Coriolanus, i. 71. his filial 


piety, i. 76 


palace, its gallery 


Cornelia, i. 489. ii. 467 

Cornelii, their houſe, i. 289 

CORNELIUS COSSUS, i. qa 

Corfini palace, [ntrod. ite 
XXX111 

Corſo, a ſtreet in Rome, 1. 
104, 352 : 

Cortona, its antique walls, 1, 
34 85 

Coruncauius, i. 191 

Councils, books of, plenty in 
Rome, i. 352 

Court of conſcience, ii. 123 

Cowley, compared with Ho- 
race, ii. 201 

Cra ſus, i. 37 

Craſſis, i. 526. ii. 28 

the younger, behead- 
ed, ii. 84 

Cremera, 1. 81 

Cremutius Cordus, 11. 399 

C rito's pupil relieves felons, 
and releaſes debtors from 
Newgate, ii. 122 

Curia Hoſtilia, where ſituated, 

i. 69. ii. 175 

CURIUS, his noble and ge- 
nerous actions, i. 170 


his aquedutt, i. 


168 

CURTIUS, his voluntary 
death, 1. 126 

Cynthianum, now Genſano, 
Pe 

Cyrus the Great, i. 37 


Darius's palace, Arabic in- 
ſcription on its ruins, i. 
405 | 

Darſena, at Genoa, i. 226 

Debate of Cicero, Julius Cæ- 
far, and Cato, concerning 
the Catilinarian conſpi- 


racy, ii. 32 | 
Debate 


IND EX 


Debate between Agrippa and 
Mxcenas, concerning the 
imperial power, ii. 261 

Decemwvirs, goal of, ii. 124 

DECTH, the, i. 129 

Decius Tertius, i. 157, 191 

Demetrius, i. 172, 416 ii. 516 

Demetrius Phalareaus, ii. 278 

Democritus, i. 78 

Demeſthenes' orations, 121 

Des Piles' balance, i. 249 

Deſpotiſm in England, 11. 519 

Dewaſtations of nations, reta- 
liated, 11.933 

Dewotion, and great abilities 
conſiſtent, i. 328 

Devotion promoted by paint- 
ings and muſic, ii. 194, 555 

Dido, ii. 294 

Digentia river, now the Li- 
cenza, ii. 200 


Dionyfius Halicarnaſſeus, i. 69, 
6 


Dobuni, territory in England, 
where, 11. 436 

Domitian gardens, 11. 575 

Doria, Andrew, 1. 341 

Dowedale in England, i. 282 

Draining, it's good effects in 
the marſhes near Leghorn, 
i. 164—the Pomtine marſh- 
es, 426, 442—the Fucine 
lake, 11. 423 

Druids, in Britain, ii. 436 

DRUSUS, his amiable cha- 
racter, ii. 320 

Druſus's arch, ii. 319 

grand works, re- 

mains of, ii. 320 

Duillius, i. 205—his roſtral 

column, an inſcription on 
it {till preſerv'd, 207, 429 

Dunkirk, demolition of, 11.252 

Dyer's ruins of Rome, ii, 203 


E. 


Eaſter-day, ſolemn thoughts | 


on, i. 13 
Ecclefiaſtical ſtate, ii. 11g 
Edgecumbe, Mount, 1. 222 
Education, ii. 154, 363 
Edward, prince of Wales, 
his modeſt entry into Lon- 
don, i. 414 — reſembled 
Druſus, ii. 930 
Egeria, nymph, i. 16 
Egeria's fountain, i. 10 
Egerian valley, i. 2 
Eg ypt, hiſtory of, ii. 286, 973 
Eg yptian antiquities at Rome, 
ii. 204, 375 
Eleazar, i. 414 


Eleuſiuian myſteries, ii. 1 


Embaſſy from Rome to Athens, 

i. 88 

ENGLAND victorious, 1. 
122—a happy nation, 16G 
—its watery fortifications, 
234 — country elections, 
465—civil diſſenſions, 488 
Roman antiquities there, 
ii. 51, 436—its public cha- 
rities, 115 —plentiful pro- 
duce, 178—canals, 251— 
imaginary future appear- 
ance, 287 — conſtitution, 
350—forty years conflict 
with the Romans, 428, 474 

Engliſbman's ſpuited reply, 
11. 513 

Ennius patroniſed by the Sci- 
pio's, i. 322, 453 

Entertainments at Rome and 
Athens, licentious, i. 332 

Epaminondas, ſimilar to Ca- 
millus, 1,106—his poverty, 


179—compared with Gen. 
Wolfe, 11, 398 | 
Q q Epicurean 
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Epicurean philoſophy, i. 188 
ntl. 152 
Efquiline hill, Introd. xxi. i. 
31, 40— ii. 267 
ETRURIA, its antiquity, i. 
2 - and fine arts, copied by 
Rome, 3 
Euclid, ii. 278 
Eudoxus, ii. 277 


Euripides, i. his tomb, 404 


F. 


FABII, their great antiquity, 
le 79 


march to Cremera, 


TS 

FABIUS MAX. GURGES, 
i. 1 1 

AB. MAX RULLIANUS, 
ſketch of his life, i. 144 

FAB. MAX. VERRUCOSUS, 
his glorious character, i. 261 

Fabiola, her generoſity ; 


erected the firſt hoſpital 


for the fick, i. 266 
FABRICIUS, noble charac- 


ter of, 1. 187 


Falkland, Lord, i. 476—ſimi- - 


_ Gallic war, concluded, i. 120 


lar to Cato, 11. 46 

Fannius's literary works loſt, 
ii. 525 

Farneſe gardens, i. 1—ii. 68 

Feciales, inſtituted by Numa, 
i. 2 

Feneloy's humanity, 1. 260 

Filial piety, ii. 127 

FLAMININUS, Titus, i. 336 
—proclaims freedom to 
Greece, 338 — his gene- 
rous propoſal, 343—his 
glorious triumphal entry, 


347 
Flaminius Caius, character of, 
i. 235 


Flaminins Titus, i. 308 

Fleet, Roman, rapidly equips 
ped, i. 206 | 

Fleets of Rome and Carthage 
deſtroyed, 1. 209 

Florence, great Duke's gallery 
there, li. 148 

Fontana Bella, i. 10 

Fontana di T revi, ii. 239 

Forum Romanum, i. 124. ii. 68 

Fofſa Cluilia, 1. 27 

France, public works in, ii. 
250 

Franciſcans, their gardens, 1, 
8 

F =. Xw% V. of Denmark, i. 
203 

Frederic III. of Pruſſia, ii. 170 

Freinſbemius's ſupplement to 
Livy, ii. 345 

Freſcati, i. 167 ii. 68, 87 

Frugality, a duty, 1. 376 

Fucine lake, i. 415—drained 
by Trajan, ii. 423 


G. 


Galgacus, a Britiſh hero, ii. 
435, 452 


Gallio, Seneca's brother, ii. 


4 
Galluxzo vineyard, ii. 324 
Gauls ravage — 1. 109 
Genſano, ii. 192, 227 
Genſeric at Rome, ii. 243, 279 
GEORGE II. king, ii. 14 
GERMANICUS, his charac- 
ter contraſted with that of 
Tiberius, 11. 365 : 
his Trium- 
hal arch, ii. go his 
irth-place and ſepulchre, 


Germans, their valour, ii. 372 
Germany 


INDEX 


Germany often ravaged by 
war, ii. 331 

Geta, ii. 131 

Ginori, Marquis, drained the 
Leghorn marſhes, i. 164 

Glaucia, i. 504 

Glory ſeemingly miſplaced, 
for wiſe purpoſes, 1. 518 

Glowver's Boadicea, ii. 476 

GOD holds intercourfe with 
virtuous men, i. 17 

Gold, Weſt- indian, where 
firſt uſed, i, 32g 

Good works, when meritori- 
OUS, i. 100 

Government, the beſt form, ii. 


349 3 
Horny provincaal, i. 
522—ii. 11 
Gouge, Rev. Tho, his excel- 
lent character, i. 382 
GRACCHT, the, i. 479 
Gracchus Cains, i. 489 
Gracchus, Sempronius, i. 279 
GRACCHOUS, Tiberius, cha- 
racter of, i. 480 
Greece, revolutions of, i. 132 
—ii. 276 25 
declared FREE by 
Flamininus, 1. 338 
its fine arts and litera- 
ture, i. 33, 78, 121, 255, 
445 
Crecians imitated by the Ro- 
mans, i. 87 
Grotta Ferrata, ii. 88 
Guatimozin of Mexico, i. 174 
Guercino's paintings, ii. g1 
Guillaume des Porcelets, ii: 330 


H. 
Hale, Ld. Ch. Juſtice, on the 
ſtudy of the Law, ii. 9 
Haman, compared with Se- 
Janus, 11, 400 


Hamden, i. 476 | 
Handel's oratorios, i. 154 
HANNIBAL, his character 
conſidered, i. 244, 305 
- his camp, near 
Rocca di Papa, i. 275 
Harmodius, i. 44 
Harveſt, by night, it. 111 
Heliogabalus, i. 933 
Helwidias Priſcus, ii. 514 
Hemicyclium, ii. 205, 324 
Henry the Great, ii. 259 
Henry VIII. deſpotic, ii. 519 
Henry prince, ii. 298 
Hepheſtion, 1. 313 
Heraclitus, i. o 
Herculaneum, manuſcripts diſ- 
covered there, i. 392 
Hercules, Introd. vii.—i. 361 
Judgment of, by Pro- 
dicus, i. 188 
Herdonius, i. 68 
Hermapion on hieroglyphic 
characters, ii. 376 


Hermes, ii. 272 


Hermodorus, i. 88 

Herod Agrippa, ii. 364 

Herodotus, i. 89 —ii. 277 

Herfilia reconciles the Ro- 
mans and Sabines, {ztrod. 
xxiii.—i. 74. ii. 182 


Hezekiah built an aqueduct, 


ii. 238 
Hippocrates, i. 78—ii. 297 
Hirtius, 11. 81 
Holbein, ii. 514 
Holy Land, 11. 230 
Homer's country, 1. 529 
Hooke's Roman hiſtory, 1.393 
HORACE, ii. 198—his ill- 

natured wiſh to Britain, 
178—his farm-houſe, 200 
Horatius Cocles, i. 67 8 
Horatius, grandſon of Cocles, 
1.9 
242 


Hormiſdas 


IN D E X. 


Hormiſdas at Rome, ii. 496 
Hoſpitals and priſons, ii, 114 
Hoſpital wor ſick, the firſt 
eretted by Fabiola, i. 266 
Hough, Biſhop, i. 380 
Humility, a virtue, ii. 105 


I---]. 
James, St. ii. 18—his mar- 
tyrdom, 563 
Janus's _—_ or temple, ii. 17 
FJanus's temple ſhut, i. 229 
Ides of March, it. 157 
Jenkins, Mr, an Engliſh gen- 
tleman, reſident at Rome, 
Preface xlix | 
Fews perſecuted, ii. 400, 459 
Ignatius, ii. 131 
Ilam gardens, i. 282 
Ilium, i. 312 
Illiturgis deſtroyed, i. 292 
Imitation the way to excel- 
lence, i. 44 | 
Tndibilis, how treated by 
Scipio Africanus, i. 294 
Ingratitude, frequent, i. 31 
Inſcription on Duillius's 2 
tral column, i. 207 
— concerning Bri- 
tain, 11. 430 
St. Jobnu the Baptiſt, ſhort 
view of his life and death, 
ii. 404, 530 
onia, its architecture, and 
great characters, 1. 36 
Toſephus's Jewiſh hiſtory, ii. 
250 
Iriſh painter, i. 491—ii. 30, 
459 | 
Ithmian circus, and games, 
i. 33, 
11 Social war, i. 538 
Italy, the principal ſchool of 
painting, 1. 159 


Italy unwholeſome, 1.162,230 

Judas Maccabæus, i. 414 

Judges, Engliſh, their inte- 
grity, ii. 44 

Jngurtha, i. 494—his death, 
11. 120 

Julia, 11, 920 

Julius, Auguſtus's adoptive 
father, ii. 238 

Jupiter, i. 214⁰dĩu. 408 

Juſtinian. Laurence, promoted 
humility, ii. 105 


K. 


Kennet's antiquities, ii. g. 


1 
Lelius, i. 455 
Lævinus, Valerius, i. 279 
Lartius, the firſt dictator, i. 70 
Lateran cathedral, and pa- 
lace, ii. 480 
Lateranus, his ſudden fall, ii. 
482 
Law of the twelve tables, i. go 
Learning, and the Arts; re— 
volutions of, in various 
countries, 11. 272 
Legiſlation, a part of Roman 
education, i. 371—ii. 8 
Leonardo da Vinci, ii. 214 
Leonidas, i. 79, 361 : 
Lepanto, ſea-fight of, ii. 187 
LEPIDUS, Marcus AMmilius, 
character of, i. 421—1. 26 
LEWIS 1X. of France, 1.342 
LEWTIS XIV. compared with 
Auguſtus, ii. g09—ravages 
Germany, 332 | 
Libraries at Carthage, pre- 
ſerved by Scipio, i. 439 
Libraries of the Good, ve- 
nerable, ii. 108 
Ligurian 


INDEX. 


Ligurian coaſt; piracies of, 
A 

Lilybeum, i. 224 

Lipara iſlands, i. 223 

Literature encouraged by 

Scipio /Emilianus, i. 453 

Liternum, the retreat of Sci- 
pio Africanus, 1. 321, 334 

Livius, M. conſul, 1 6. 

LV, ii. 339 — his loſt 
works lamented, i. 393— 
11. 247, 344, 517 

Lombardy, ſome account of, 
i. 233 

Longus, C. ii. 520 

Lucilius, i. 454—ii. 167 

Lucrine port, 11. 253, 312 

LUCULLUS, i. g21—t1. 2 
his habitation (Villa Conti) 
and mauſoleum, 89—his 
library, 92—gardens, 464 

LUTATIUS CATULUS, his 
great exploits by ſea and 
land, i. 224 — effects a 
peace with Carthage, 228 
— the gates of war then 
Mut. 229 

Luxury, the ruin of nations, 
ii. 286 

Lycurgus, Introd. xxx. 

Lyons, 11. 321, 393 

Ly/ippus, i. 121 


M. 


Macedonia, its riſe, i. 121— 
fall, 402 

Ma doc, prince, ii. 25 

MA CEVNAVI, character of, i. 
202 - ebate with Agrippa, 
11, 261-—his villa, ii. 195 
gardens, ii. 204 

Melins's plot, i. 85 

Magnanapoli, or Bagnanapoli, 
an ancient fabrick, i. 394 


Magneſia, battle of, i. 313 

Mago takes Genoa, i. 271 

Mallius defeated by the Cim- 
bri and Teutons, i. 516 

MAMERCUS AAMILIUS, 
character of, i. 96 

Mancinus, heroic behaviour 
of, i. 461, 481 | 

Mandonius's wife's ſpeech, 
1. 292 


Manheim deſtroyed, ii. 332 


Man ius Valerius, i. 71 


MANLIUS, C apitolinus, cha- 


_ * rater of, 4 201 


MANLIUS, Torguatus, his 
heroic life, 1. 116 

MARCELLUS, his ſplendid 
actions, i. 242 

MARCELLUS, Auguſtus's 
nephew, ii. 297 

Marcellus's temple and mo- 
nument, 1, 250—theatre, 
11. 318 | 

Marcius, 1. 288 

Marco, di Faenza, painter, i. 
390 i 

Marcus Aurelius, i. 180, 328 
—his triumphal column, 
Adwert. 

Margate, ii. 314 

Marius, Caius, character of, 
1. 499, 517 ; 

Marius and Sylla's civil wars, 
ſubject for a tragedy, i. 528 

Marius the younger, ii. 15 

Mark's, St. golpel, ii. 570 

Marlborough, duke of, ii. 245 


Marriage encouraged by Au- 


guſtus, ii. 390 
Marriage portions, a Chari- 
table inſtitution in Italy, 
ii. 117 
Maſiniſſa, i. 300 
Maffimi family at Rome, i. 144 
palace, i. 158 
Matilda, 
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Matilda, queen, ii. $04 
Matrons, Roman, i.95—i1.129 
Sabine, ii. 463 
Mattei palace, ruins of, i. 236 
MAXIMUS, why that title 
was given to the Fab, i. 
150 | 
Mediterranean fea, wars on, 
1. 226 
Memmius, i. 5 
MENENIUS AGRIPPA, the 
peace maker, 1. 70, 
Mentz, origin of, l. = N 
Merala, death of, ii. 17 
Meſala at Philippi, ii. 164q— 
his deſcent, 146 | 
Meſſalina, vicious, ii. 419, 464 
Meſſana, ſea- fight at, ii. 179 
 Metaſtafio's paſſion oratorio, 
i. 124—ii. 1 
Metella's tomb, i. 308 
Metell; family, their ſepul- 
chres, i. 494 


METELLUS, I. C. his va- 


lour, i. 220 
MET ELL US, 2. C. charac- 
ter of, i. 495 
Metellus Pius, i. 506---11, 129 
Mettius Curtius's pool, Iutr. 
xxiii 
Meton, i. 78 
Metro river, i. 269 
Metz, antiquities at, ii. 321 
Micip/a, i. 439 
Middleton, Sir Hugh, ii. 241 
Miltiades, 1. 44 
Milton at Rome, 11. 207 
Minutius, 1. 70, 264 
Miſenum, ii. 253 | 
Mithridates, i, 529---his bra- 
zen vale, ii. 29 


Monks, proceſſion of, ii. 369 

Monte Albano, i. 233 
Caprino, i. 

Citorio, ii. 185 


— ——— 


Monte Fiaſconi, anciently 
Mons Faliſcorum, i. 104 
Mario, i. 535 
Pinciano, 1. 250, 507 
Porzio, i. 269---11, 90 
Sacer, 1. 473 
Teſtaccio, ii. 533 
di Trinita, ii. 551 


Monteſpuibu, i. 37 


Monument repreſentin Ho- 


mer, Socrates, the Muſes, 
ii. 58 

— near Albano, ii. 
85 ; 


Monuments periſhable, ii. 
285 

More, Sir T homas, i. 478---11. 
520 

Mofaic pavement, ii. o 

Mummius, i. 444 

Murena's villa, ii. gg 

Muro Tarto, ii. 499 

Mzutian feaſt, ii. 19 

Mutii family ſtill ſubſiſt at 
Rome, ii. 19 N 

Myrtles and Laurels, em- 
— of immortality, ii. 
2 


93 
N. 


Naboth's vineyard, ii. 466 
Newius, a poet, i. 224 
Naples, i. 1932 
Narciſſus, ii. 419 
Narni, Auguſtus's 
there, ii. 309 
Narſes, i. 117 
NASICA, Scipia, his excel- 
lent character, 1. 422 
Nawalia at Rome, i. 83 
Navy, Roman, i. 206, 297 
Negroni gardens, 1. 510 
Nemeſis, ii. 333 
NERO, ii. 479 
Nero, Claudius, i. 270 
Nettune, 


bridge 
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Netruno, i. 207, 232 

New River, ii. 241 

Nicias, 1. 79, 246 

Nomentum, ii. 488 

Norden's voyage on the Nile, 
ue 979 

Normandy, ii. 59 

NUM, iketch of his charac- 
ter, i. 12,---compared with 
Pythagoras, 6. --- annual 
feſtival to his memory, {till 
continued, 7. -- his grotto, 
10, --- his manuſcripts diſ- 
covered, ii. 100 - his ſe- 
pulchre, Iatrod. xxxiv 

Numantia, i. 439 


O. 


Obeliſks at Rome, ii. 266, 
46, 379, 
belihe Genus of, its hiſto- 
rical narration, 11. 271 
OC TAI, her amiable cha- 
racter, ii. 180, 468 
OXavwia's portico, ii. 180 
Okeover, Raphael's beautiful 
Madona there, i. 282 
Olympus, mount, 1. 400 
OPPIUS and his ſon, ii. 132 
Organ playedby water-work, 
i. 12 x 
OSIRIS, ii. 273, 976 
Oha Nuirini, where interred, 
Introd. xxiv. 
Oftia, port of, i. 29---11, 421 
Oftorius's campaigns in Bri- 
tain, 11, 444 
O/ymanduas, ii. 266, 278 


3 
Pacuvins, i. 454 
PAINTINGS, by Dominichi- 
no, at Grotto Ferrata, ii. 89 
—— by Guercinoand Bernini, 
in the villa Ludoviſi, ii 31 


PaiNnTiNCGs.,--- St, Andrew's 

Martyrdom, u. 555 
5 twelve Apoſtles, ii. 

2 the Aſcenſion, by Mengs, 
. 8 

—— St. Cecilia, by Raphael, 
11. 453 

——  Atchievements of Co- 
cles, 1. 44 

Curius's cottage, by 
Cortona, i. 17 

—— Egeria, by Claude Lar- 
rain, 1. 474 | 

Death of Germanicus, 

by Pouffin, ii. 356 


-— Herhlia's mediation, i. 


4 

= Landſcapes, by Porffin, 
ii. 193 

Madona, beautiful, by 

Raphael, 1. 282 

Numa, by Peruging, i. 
11, 43 

—— St. Peter's Crucifixion, 
by Guido Rheni, ii. 538 

Roman Charity, by 

Guido, ii. 126 

Roman Events, by Ar- 

pino, i. 43 

Roman Wedding, &c. 
11, 184 

——=— the Sciences, by Ra- 
phael, ii. 210 

Sea-fight at Lepanto, 11. 
186 

— Trial of Brutus's ſons, 
l.5 


© ] 

Venice delivered, by 
Piſani, i. 112 

Venetian heroiſms, by 
Titian, i. 111 

Virgil, Horace, and 
Auguſtus, ii. 2 

Palatine hill, Intred.. xx. 1. 
JO, 125. ii. 2, 319, 409 


nlatizve 


Palatine library, ii. 266 
Paleftrina, now Præneſte, 
1. 171. ii. 19 N 
Palazzo dei conſervatori, ii. 

——— Maſlimi, i. 138 

Senatorio, i. 635, 309 

ii. 129 

Pallas, ii. 419 

Panœtius, i. 454 

Panormas, 1. 224 

Panſa, ii. 81 

Pantheon, ii. 242---its por- 
tico, 264 

Papirins Curſor, i. 146 

Papns ME milius, i. 236 

Parrhafius, i. 78 

Paſſion!ſti ſociety, account of 
i. 2 


39 
Paſtor Fido, where firſt «Qed, 
1. 535 


Patriotiſm. Ronas, i. ag, 


138, 278 

P.4 L, St, hiſtory of, ii. 
121, 530 

Baſilica of, ii. 333 

Paulinus's campaigus in Bri- 
tain, 11, 475 

PAULUS AMILIUS, i. 259 
great events of his life, 
395 

Peacocks, brazen, i. 427 

Pella, Alexander's birth 
place, 1. 4 

Pergoleſi, a muſician, i. 352 

Pericles, 11. 254 

Perſepolit, i. 403 

Perſeus ſuffers for his crimes, 
i. 415---his family, how 
reduced, 416 

Perugia, ſiege of, ii. 178 

Perugino Danti, 1. 390 

Pietro, ll, 213 

PETER, St. 11.1 22---his writ- 
ings, 460- -- hiſtory of, 564 

———— Baſilica of, ii. 368 


INDEX. 


Peter the Great, ii. 322 

Peter de Toledo, ii. 11 

Phenician nation, emblem of, 
i. 432 | 

Phidias, i. 78——ii. 181 

© Philipgi, battle of, ii. 165 

Philodemus on Muſic, 1. 3902 

Philnp@men, i. 343 

Philopater, i. 420 

Phacion, ſufferings of, i. 150 
—ii. 121 


Piazza Barberini, ii. 240 


— Navona, ii. 239, 534 
del Popolo, ii. 268 
di Spagna, i. . 


11, 20 


Pietra 2 11. 4 


Pindar, i 

Pio's 1 palace, ii. 28 

Piſcina Mirabilis, hy Miſeno, 
ii. 265 


Piſiſtratidæ, i. 44 


Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 11, 432 


Pittacus, i. 3 

Plancus's gardens, ii. 199 

Plane trees, ancient, 11, 8) 

Plato, i. 108---1i, 100, 277 

Plautius, 1. 169---ii. 442 
his mauſolæum, ii. 442 

Plemminius, i i. 29 7 chis death, 
ii. 120 

Pliny, i. 34 ii. 514 

Po, river, i. 233 

Pococke's travels, ii. 379 

Pola, ii. 311 

Polybius, i. 327, 443, 454 
his loſt works, i. 392 

Polycles, ſculptor, ii. 181 

Pompey the Great defeats Le- 
pidus, ii. 26--his deſpair 
after being defeated, 170 

Pompey's houſe, ii. 9 

— theatre, i. 34 —i1i. 28 

ſepulchre, ii. 86 


Pomtine marſhes, i. 426, 442 


Ponte St. Angelo, i. 346, 458 
Ponte 


by 
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Ponte Fabricio, i. 192 
Lucano, i. 169 
—— Mentana, i. 473 
Milvio, {xtred, iv 
— Molle, ii. 26 
—— Rotto, i. 37 
Salario, i. 116 


Triumphalis, i. 346, 


458 
Porſenna, i. 44, 55 
Porta Capena, i. 30, 506 
Collatina, i. 159 
Collina, ii. 49 
Flaminia, ii. 499 
—— Maggiore, ii. 416 
i Mugonia, i. 2 
Nomentana, i. 472 
Penciana, ii. 318 
— Pia, i. 472 
— del Popolo, i. 288 
ii. 268 


Salaria, ii. 19 


Portia, wife of Brutus, ii. 182 


Portions for maidens, ii. 117 
Peſidonius, ii. 98 
Pofthumius, i. 70, 133 


and others in power, i. 179 
Pouffin, ii. 357 
Præ neſte, i. 171 
Prata, Porxi, Cato's farm, i. 
16% .. 
Praxiteles, ii. 181 
Priorato garden, 1. 486 
Priſcus, Helvidins, ii. 514 
Providence, ruling power 
of, i. 210—ii. 14 


Provinces of Rome oppreſſed; 


11. 11 
Ptolemy, i. 17979—i3. 38, 278 
PUBLICOLY Jules ius, 4 
cellent character of, i. 33 — 
his houſe and ſepulchre, 
7 60 — his deſcendants 
ſtill ſubſiſting, 59 


Publilins Philo, i; 148 

Pulchri Littoris, ii. 1. 

Punic war (the firſt) its great 
characters and events, i. 

203, 223—duration and de- 

ſtructive effects, 228 : 

Punic war (the ſecond) its 
cauſe, 1. '229 — produced 
great men, 278 

Puteoli, ii. 312, 54 


Pydua, battle of, i. 400 


Fyrrbut, ſimilar to Hannibal ; 
conquered by Curius, i. 
170 — tempts Fabricius, 
188 . 

Pythagoras, character of, i. 
5—11, 276 1 


2. 


Quirinal hill, Introd. xxiv. 
. 20" PE 
Quirini, Introd. xxxiii. 


R. 


Poverty of ſeveral Reomane- RAPHAEL A Urbino, life of, 


ii. 211 — how ſimilar to 
Virgil, 210 


REGULUS, character of, i. 


210 


Religion ennobles the mind, 


ii. 433 . 


. Remus's tomb, Introd. xx. 
. Republicaniſm, ii. 412 


Rhine, river, ii. 371 / 


Rhodes, iſland of, i. 503 


RICHARD III. of England, 
ii. 21 . | 

Richmond hill, i, 542 

Ripetta, on the Tiber, ii. 269, 


581 
Road (paved) from Rome to 
EY i, 4—to Rimini, 


'R r Robert 
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Robert of Normandy, ii. 284 

Rocca del Pape, i. 84, 238 

Rellin, exhibited virtues, and 
. concealed defects, i. 65, 


459 . 

Roman Charity, ii. 124 

Roman heroes, their deaths 
compared, ii. 82 

Romans maſſacred in Afia 
Minor, i. 329 

their degeneracy, ii. 
408, 481 

Romans and Sabines recon- 
ciled, Introd. xxiii 

ROME, ancient marble plan 
of, Introd. xxii | 

its gradual increaſe, 
1. 30, 40, 120 

—— adorned by Agrippa, 
ii. 25 

depth of its ſoil, and 
ſubterranean treaſures, ii. 


340 
269 


— its climate, i. 3534 

its ar N i. 165 

-- demohihed by the 
Gauls, i. 109 

—— Its merited puniſh- 
ments, ii. 14, 334, 352, 482 
Campagna of, 1. 1 

ROM ULUS. — 258 
his cottage, xxð ſepul- 
chre, xxxiv ' 

Rofs, Man of, i. 84 

Raſſi, ii. 405, 470 

Roſtra, Roman, ii. 

Rubens ii. 184 

Ruffinella, ii. 89 

Rufticus Arulenus, ii. 514 

RUTILIUS RUFUS, cha- 
rater of, i. 510---his/ lite» 
rary works loſt, 315 


grand entrance to, ii. 


8. 


Sabine mountains, i. 159 
r beſieged by Hanni- 
al, 1.245, 435 _ 
Salamis, iſland of, i. 89 
Salluſt, his character and 
writings, ii. 32 
at Tuſculum, ii. 100 
Salluft's circus and temple, 
ii. 30 
Salluſtian gardens, 11. 32 
e e exemplary, i. 


Sanguineto, i. 246 
Santa Croce, princes of, de- 
ſcended from Publicola, 1. 


SG Erol. MUTIUS, his 
character delineated, ii. 6 
—his death, 18 — his de- 
ſcendants now living, 19 

Scalæ Gemoniæ, 11. 402 

SCIPIO AMILITANUS, cha- 
rater of, i. 43 

his tomb, 1. 427 

- AFRICANUS, hiſ- 
tory of his life, i. 284—his 
mauſoleum, 322 

a—— ASTATICUS, i. 

15, 91 | | 
* Cardinal, built the. 
villa Borgheſe, ii. ga 
Cneins, i. 2 

VSA, i. 298 
his excellent character, 422 

Scopas, ii. 471 | 

Sea, an emblem of Fortune, 
i. 209—its wonderful ap- 
pearance, 222 

Sebaſtian's St. gate, i. 4 

Sejanus, ii. g5g—his cruelty, 
unexpected condemnation 


and death, 120, 4009 
8 


INDEX. 


Seleucas, ii. 923 

Self-denial, remarkable in- 
ſtances of, ſee Abſtinence 

SENECA, de brevitate wite, 
ii. 416—defence of, 427— 
his villas, 488—death of, 
z00—his writings, 504— 
his character, 309 

Septa Julia, ii. 242 

SERTORIUS, character of, 
ii. 2 

Servilian family, burying- 
place, 1. 280 

Serwilius, i. 70 

SERFVIUS TULLIUS, his 
character, i. 38 

Seſaſtris's obeliſk at Rome, 
how defaced ! ii. 284 

Severus's triumphal arch, ii. 
370 8 0 

Sextus Pompeius, ii. 135, 179 

Shakeſpear's character of 
Adam, i. 534—his Julius 
Czſar improperly named, 
ii. 167 — his Cymbeline, 


— 


432 

Sibylla T iburtina, i. 186, 201 

Sicily, i. 22g 

Siccius, i. 9g 

Siena, civil wars of, i. 308 

Silanus, M. ii. 410 

Silius Italicus, i. 286 

Silures, their valour, ii. 445 

Sixtus Quintus, re- erected the 
Egyptian obeliſks at Rome, 
ii. 281 

Slavery aboliſhed at Lyons, 
and at London, i. 9g51--- 
ſuffered in America, 523 

Social war, 1. 538 

Secrates, i. 78 his ethics, ii. 
59 --- his ſufferings and 
death, 121, 500 

Selon, compared with Servius 

Tullius, i. g9---ii, 276 


Sophocles, i. 77 

Soracte, hill of, i. 294 

Spaniſh Armada repreſented 
on tapeſtry, i, 111 

Sparta, i. 940 

Spartacus, ii. 26 

Spence's Polymetis, ii. 22g 

Stair- caſe, grand marble one, 
at Rome, i. 324 

Stanyan's Grecian hiſtory, i. 
142 

Statilius Taurus's amphithea- 
tre, ii. 185 

STATUES and BUS TS. 

— in the villa Borgheſe, 
ii. 80g 

Egyptian ſtatues, ii. 373 

Agrippina, ii. 338 

Angel releaſing cap. 

tives, i. 352 

Apollo Belvedere, i, 


—  —{(Coleſfſal,) ii. 


445 


2 o 

: Ariſtotle, ii. 60 
Arria and Poetus, great 
value of, 11. 46g 
Brutus, Junius, 1. 45 
—11. 157 


Brutus, Marcus, ii. 
152, 161 
—— - CaiusandLucius,1i.326 
Caligula, 11. g60 


Caracalla, ii. 360 

Caſtor and Pollux, i. 
316——ii. 326 

— Cato, 1. 357 

— Cicero, ii. 152 

Claudius, ii. 360 

— Cleopatra, ii. 466 

Cupid, (Theſpian) 1, 


131 

Curtius, i. 127 
Domitian, ii. 360 
Druſus, il. 359, 398 

R r 2 Epicurus, 
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Sraruzs and BusTs. Epicu- 
rus, ii. 60 
—— (Germanicus, 11. 359 
Hercules, by Apollo- 
nius, i. 447 | 
—  Hermathenz, ii. 94 
———- Homer, ii. 58 
—— Julius Cæſar, ii. 159 
| .20C00N, i. 446 
—— Livia Auguita, ii. 152 
—— Marcellus, ii. 359 
——— Marcus Aurelius, ii. 
360 | 
—— Marfor1o, ii. 370 
— Marius and Sylla, ii. 
510 | 
Memnon, ii. 272 
Minerva, ii. 324 
—— Vero, 11. 360 
—— Nerva, ji. 360 
— Niobe, ii. 471 
Plato, ii. 60 
plenty, ii. 311 
Pompey, (coloſſal) ii. 


159 : 

— Portia, ii. 152 

— Pyrrhus, i. 158 

——- The Rhine, ii. 369 

—— Roma Tri:mphans,1. 65 

Rome, as Minerva, 11, 
| 

—— Sabine matrons, ii. 463 

—— Scipto Africanus, i. 28, 
285, 296 

— Seneca, 1. 302 

—— DSOCcrates, ii. 58 

Ihe Tiber and Nile, i. 
65 —ii. 279 

— iberius, ji. 954 

— Titus, 1. 359 

— Trajan, ii. 367 | 

——- Vemuus, i. 446—ii. 181 

Zeno, ii. 55 

Stehen, St. ii 578 

Stoicilm, 11, 63 


Stonehenge and Abury, ii. 436 

Strabo, i. 24 

Strada Felice, ii. 346, 415 

Straſburg, origin of, 11. 322 

Sublician bridge, i. 486 | 

SUFFERING VIRTUE, ii. 
121, 525 

Suicide, 11, 63, 168 

Sully, duke of, 11. 259 

Sevitzerland, ancient man- 
ners of, 1. 178 

Sylla, 11. 20 

3 i. 299 

Syracuſe taken by Marcellus, 


1. 252 
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Tabularia populi Romani, i. 
66, 309—t11. 16 
TACITUS, ii. 356—his firſt 
Britiſh annals loſt, 430 
Tarentum, i. 4, 270 
Tarpeian rock, i. 33, 99 
TARQUINIUS PRISCUS, 
his character and public 
works in Rome, i. 31 
Tarquin the Proud, 1. 46 
Targquitius, i. 84 
Taſſo, where interred, ii. 224 
Tatius, father-in-law of Nama, 


1. 14 | 
Telefinus defeated by Sylla, 


11. 20 g 
Tempanius, brave and mo- 
deſt, i. 97 
Temple of Apollo, i. 274 ii. 
205 =: 
Caius and Lucius,11.924 
——— Caſtorand Pollux, ii. 40) 
- Catulus, 1. 519 | 
Ceres, 1.5 
— Claudius, ii. 417 
— Clitumnus, i. 474 
Concord, i. 66, 115 
Diana, 


- 


INDEX. 


Temple of Diana, i, 96, 274 
—— The Earth, ii. 140 
Fortuna Muliebris, i. 73 
Fortuna Virilis, i. 9 
Fortune, i. 171, * 
Health, 1. 162 
Hercules, 1. 193 
Honour and Virtue, i. 
250 
—— Janus, i. 508---i1, 2, 138 
—— Ifis, ii. 275 | 
Juno, 1. 33, 102 
Jupiter, 1. 93, 274 
— Capitolinus, i. 


326 ä 
— Feretrius, i. 94 
- Latialis, i. 238 
— Stator, Int rod. 
xxlii—i. 129— 11. 79 
Liberty, i. 486 
Mars, 11. 370 
Minerva, 1.33=l1. 27,254 
, edica, i. 


468-- 11, 324 
Modeſty, 1. 195 
—— The Mules, i. 7 
Neptune, 1. 274 
Peace, i. 1 
<<<<-< Piety,, tio 12.4 
Pudicitia Patricia,ii.46g 
Quirinus, Ixtrod. xxv 
Remus and Romulus, 
Introd. xix-— ii. 2 
Saturn, ii. 370 
Servius Tullius, i. 
ii. 2 
—— The Sibyl, i. 201 
— Yence,' 10 
Tuſſis, i. 184 
Venus, ii. 51 
Veſta, ii. 2, 4 | 
Winds and Nereids,1.29 
Temple's hiſtory of England, 
ii. 53 
Terence, i. 454 


35 


Teverone, river, i. 490 

Teutons and Cimbri, incur- 
fions of, i. 516 

T hales, 11. 2. 

Thames, river, ii. 14 

Themiſtocles, i. 8g compared 
with Camillus, i. 110 

Theocritus, ii. 278 

Theodotus puniſhed, ii. 164 

Theophraſtus, i. 172 | 

T herapeutic philoſophers, ii. 


4 

1 i. 81, 361 

THRASEUS, noble charac- 

ter of, ii. 308 | 

his gardens, it. 515 

Thraſybulus, 1. 79 

T hucydid:s, i. 79 

Tiber, river, i. 29 

TIBERIUS, ii. 353 - con- 
traſted with Germanicus, 
65, 381 

Tiber, — of, i. 189 

Timoleon, i. 121 

Timotheus, 11, 545 

Tiridates at Rome - con- 
traſted with Caractacus, ii. 
495 3 

Titus, emperor, ii. 163 — 
erected the Porta Mag- 
giore, 416 | 

Titus's amphitheatre, [ntred. 
iii 

arch, i. 508 

baths, 11. 204 

TITUS FLAMININUS, cha- 
racter and actions of, i. 336 

Tivoli, i. 121, 184 ii. 199 

TORQUATUS, Titus Man- 
lins, i. 116---condemns his 
ſon, i. 444 

Totilas, ii. 280 

T axwnſhend, Lord, i. 322 

T rajan, emperor, ii. 422 

Trinity 


INDE X. 


Trinity college, Cambridge, 
ii. 145 

T riptolemus, ii. g77 

Triton fountain, ii. 240 

Triumphal proceſſions, i. 345 

'TULLUS HOST ILIUS, i. 27 

Turenne, Marſhal, ii. 332, 


396 
Turk releaſed from ſlavery, 
1, 226 | 

Tuſculum, ii. 88 


Twelve tables, the law of, 
1. 90 , 
Tyre, fall of, i. 431 


V. 
 Paleria, Publicola's daugh- 


ter, 1, 6 


Valeria, aller of Publicola, 


1. 7 
FALEFRIL, i. 68 
Valerius Afiaticus, murdered 
by Meſſalina, ii. 464 
—— his gardens, bid 
Corvus, i. 118 
Falto, i. 225 
Flaccus, i. 326, 367 
Levinus, i. 279 
Manius, i. 6 
Marcus, i. 68, 134 
Mepale, i. 205 
Publicola, i. 52 
Varius's poems loſt, ii. 247 
FARRO, his character and 
writings, 11. 139 
FATICAN, i. 390—ii. 208 
gardens, i. 427, 449 
library, i. g90-ii. 281 
Veii, where ſituated, i. 103 
Velia, ſummit of, i. 52, 60 
Velitræ, ii. 227 
Venetian heroes, i. 111 
Venetian palace, at Rome, ii. 
20 9 


Vercelli, battle of, i. 318 

Veſpaſian, ii. 41% - in Britain, 
431 

1 [el his camp in Wilt- 
ſhire, ii. 436 

Veſpucius, i. 227 

Veſuvius, ii. 985 

Veturia, i. 76, ii. 182 

Velurius, i. 1 33 

Via Emilia, i. 421 

Via Sacra, 1. 1 
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QUOTATIONS 
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ROMAN CONVERSATIONS. 


VOL. II. 


' SECOND EDITION. 


BOOK II. 


CHAP; IV. 
Page 
2 WII ſaw, puſh'd backward to his native ſource, 
The yellow Tiber roll his rapid courſe, 
With impious ruin threat*ning Veſta's fane, 
And the great monuments of Numa's reign, 
Francis. 
3 Yegreater guardian Gods of Rome, our prayer, 
And Romulus, and thou, chaſte Veſta, hear ! 
Ye, who preſerve with your propitious powers, 
Etrurian Tiber, and the Roman towers! Warton. 
4 J had an idea that there were ſtatues in Veſta's tem- 
ple, but 1 was perfectly miſtaken; its peculiar diſ- 
Vol. II. Second Edit. a tinction 
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Page 
tinction is, the flame which is maintained without 
intermiſſion. 

5 Ec «pproachel the Capitol, with an intention to 
worſhip the Gods. But when he had entered the 
temple of Veſta, his whole frame was ſuddenly con- 
vulſed, either in conſequence of ſome impulſe from 
the Deity, or of ſome ſtings of conſcience, from 
which he was never wholly free. 

7 To ſerve God in holineſs and righteouſneſs all the 
days of his life. 

8 What ſo noble, ſo liberal, ſo munificent, as to aſſiſt 
the ſuppliant, to encourage and protett the perſe- 
cuted, and ſave them from baniſhment. 

9 Every man of opulence and diſtinction adorned 
his old age in thus explaining the law. Their 
houſe was a kind of Oracle for the city, and 
their doors were crowded by thoſe who Jaboured 
under embarraſſments. Them, as Ennius expreſſes 
himſelf, I exert myſelf to the utmoſt to relieve, 
correcting their miſapprehenſions, and putting them 
into the true line of proceeding, leſt they ſhould 
miſcarry through inadvertence. 

10 line 6. Of all the lawyers the beſt pleader, of all the 
pleaders the beſt lawyer. 
line 15. I undertake to pronounce Scævola the high 
prieſt, the firſt man in the State, both in point of 
ability and integrity. 

13 In Rome itſelf he gained the higheſt applauſe for 
the purity and firmneſs of his provincial adminiſ- 
tration. The Senate likewiſe, in a formal decree, 
made the regulations of Scævola, the ſyſtem which 

ſucceeding 
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Page ; 
ſucceeding governors ſhould purſue in that pro- 
vince, = 
15 I think with awe on thy inſcrutable proceedings, 
who afflicteſt the righteous with the wicked, doubt- 
leſs in perfect conſiſtency with rectitude and juſtice, 


16 Stretch'd o'er the plain their hapleſs friends they found, 
Some pale in death, ſome gaſping on the ground, 
With copious flaughter all the fields was dy'd, 

And ſtreams of gore run thick on ev'ry fide. Pitt. 

17 In his endeavours to mediate, he was ſlain. 


Now heaps on heaps fall thick on every fide, 
And in the cloud of fight, Galeſus died: 
Good old Galeſus! while with earneſt care, 
He labour'd to prevent the riſing war. Pitt, 
20 Eight thouſand men had ſurrendered themſelves to 
Sylla. He ordered them to march into the Villa 
Publica, as if he was about to incorporate them with 
his own ſoldiers, and at the ſame time, ordered the 
Senate to aſſemble in the temple of Bellona. But 
death was their inſtant doom, and in the horrid maſ- 
lacre fell many who had accidentally come thither 
from the country, and even ſome of his own party. 
Their bodies were thrown into the Tiber. During 
the ſlaughter, Sylla was making a ſpeech in the Se- 
nate, The Senators hearing the dreadful ſhrieks of 
ſo many thouſands ſo baſely put to death, were 
thrown into the utmoſt alarm; when Sylla, with his 
countenance and voice perfectly unruffled, added, 
Let us go on with our buſineſs, for only a few ſedi- 
tious men are ſuffering, by my order. Never were 
ſuch murderous words uttered by man ! 


a 2 21 Mil. 
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21 Miſtake not, Romans. Let the conquered be ad- 
moniſhed not to offend a third time, leſt a con- 
flagration be the conſequence. 

22 How irkſome now was his uſurped power! 
When the recollection of his enormities harrowed 
up his guilty ſoul, what horrors did he endure, find- 
ing by experience for what a prize he had been con- 
tending ! Before he was in poſſeſſion of power, he 
had to expect ſolid fatisfaftion from it. But on 
obtaining the ſupreme authority, through the agonies 
of his conſcience, he loathed and hated what before 
the civil wars had ſo inflamed his deſires. Such 
examples ſhould be a leſſon to mankind, not to ruſh 
on into dangers from which they cannot retreat ; to 
bring their paſſions into ſubordination ; and to be 
ardent only in thoſe purſuits, which will not entail 
ſhame and remorſe. 

24 For his country he the more felt, on account of his 
mother, by whom in his orphan ſtate, he had been 
brought up with ſuch tenderneſs. 

26 That firebrand was kindled at Sylla's pile. 

Note. Who poſſeſſed every requiſite for the moſt 
| accompliſhed Commander, his mean connexions 
excepted. 

29 The ordinary concerns of as life, and ſtandards 
only of common excellence, could not attract his 
attention : he was converſant with angels in heaven, 
or perfect men on earth. | 


BOOK 


THE QUOTATIONS. 


BOOK III. 


CHAP, V. 


Page | | 
33 This Tribune elect, then very young, was applied to 


34 


35 


among the laſt for his opinion; and with ſuch ſaga- 
city and energy did he inveigh againſt the conſpi- 
racy, ſo well did he paint the impending dangers of 
the State, ſo happily expatiate on the virtues of the 
Conſul, that the, whole Senate concurred in his 
meaſures, and the greater part of his order attended 
him home. | 
Particularly his orations againſt Catiline, at once ſo 
highly finiſhed and fo ſerviceable to the Common- 
wealth. 

Nature deſigned him as a model of honour, pene- 
tration, temperance, greatneſs of mind, probity, 
and in ſhort, of all the virtues. 


36 He did not emulate the effeminate in luxury, the 


37 


rich in fortune, the factious in ſedition, He emu- 
lated the wiſe in the love of wiſdom, and particu- 
larly moral philoſophy ; he emulated the brave in va- 
lour, the modeſt in humility, the abſtemious in tem- 
perance, Although his conduct was excellent and 
divine, and his character in the higheſt degree reſ- 
plendent, he enjoyed leſs the reputation, than the 
reality of virtue: ſo that in proportion as he was 
regardleſs of raiſing his name, he became the more 
celebrated. 5 
After Cato had remon ſtrated with vehemence againſt 
the proceeding as treacherous and diſgraceful; Clo- 
a 3 dius 
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42 


43 
46 


65 


57 
59 


dius arrogantly and contemptuouſly replied, what- 
ever be the conſequence, and how great ſoever thy 


reluftance, thou ſhalt ſail. And immediately ad- 


vancing towards to the people, procured a decrce 
that Cato ſhould embark. 


With ſtainleſs luſtre virtue ſhines, 

A baſe repulſe nor knows, nor fears: 

Nor claims her honours, nor declines, 

As the light airof crowds uncertain veers. Francis, 


Scrutinizing, planning, adviſing. 


line 8. So when an aged aſh, whoſe honours riſe 


From ſome ſteep mountain tow'ring to the ſkies, 

With many an axe by ſhouting ſwains is ply'd, 

Fierce they repeat the ſtrokes from ev'ry fide : 

The tall tree trembling, as the blows go round, 

Bows the high head, and nods to every wound, 
Pitt, 


Kine th the laſt. On one object his mind ever dwelt, 


which was reconciliation. 
Let us no longer uſe the terms, C TOES and For- 


tune: or let us uſe them only, as terms expreſſive 
of our ignorance. It is God, who prepares effects in 


their moſt diſtant cauſes: and who ſtrikes thoſe 


grand blows, the very counter-blow of which ex- 


tends ſo far. 
Athens! thou deareſt city, hail ! 
When contemplating his wiſdom and his benevo- 


lence, I cannot be ſilent on ſuch a charater, nor 
can I reſtrain my admiration and praiſe, If any 


friend of virtue ever met with a ſuperior charatter 


20 Socrates, I pronounce him conſummately bleſſed. 


61 That 
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61 That all theſe things were foreign to Cato's in- 
clinations, 

62 In ſuch circumſtances was Cato born in this city, 


that by his property and talents, he was a pro- 
tector of many, with whom he was wholly unac- 
quainted ; ſcarcely ever did he exert himſelf for the 
deſtruttion of an enemy. Whatever he acquired, 
he converted into the means of more general uſeful- 
neſs, 


63 In Marcus Cato, the excellencies with which we are 


ſo much ſtruck, were properly his own : and thoſe 
traits in his conduct, an explanation of which we 
want, are to be attributed, not to his diſpoſition, but 
to his education. His aſtoniſhing endowments were 
cultivated, not in a mild and moderate, but in a 
ſevere and rigid ſchool, The dodtrines of the 


Stoics he eagerly embraced, having been initiated 


by their moſt learned ſupporters. He was captivated 
by the inſtructions of ſuch men, and particularly of 
his preceptor, Zeno, a man of moſt profound at- 
tainments, How much is it indeed to be wiſhed, 
Cato, that with thy genius, thou hadſt fallen into 
other hands! 


66 line 8. Come holy Spirit. 


line 18. Oheavenly Grace, without which learning, elo- 


quence and genius, are of no avail in the ſight of 
God! Moſt bleſſed Grace, that makeſt the poor in 
ſpirit, rich in virtue; and the rich in worldly poſ- 
ſeſſions, humble in heart! Come, deſcend on us! 


O Thou, our ſtrength. Thou imparteſt aſſiſtance 


and counſel, Thou light of the heart. Thou 
a 4 diſperſer 
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diſperſer of ſorrow and fear. Thou nurſe of devo- 
tion. Mayeſt thou always prevent us, and render us 
continually zealous of good works. 


BOOK III. 


CHAP. VI, 


73 He was a true Patriot. : 

74 Radiant in open view, Æneas ſtood, 

In form and looks, majeſtic as a god. Pitt, 

78 The boldeſt of all innovations, he extinguiſhed 
without confuſion or tumult. 

79 Hail, Cicero! Thou firſt man honoured with this 
endearing appellation ! | 

81 Note. This propoſal received the ſanction of the 
Senate. 
ane 19. He was always watching, and always 
providing againſt every danger: in ſhort, he had 
tully made up his mind, that if in the faithful exe- 
cution of his office, he ſhould loſe his life, he 
would view it as a noble ſacrifice. 

83 Note. On the temples in general, on that of Con- 
cord in particular, the vultures ſat in crowds. Their 
appearance was ſuited to the occaſion, for then thoſe 
maſſacres were committed, which filled the whole 
city with blood. | 
line the laſt, On the very roſtra, where he had ſo 
reſolutely protected the State, that head was placed, 

by 
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by whom the heads of multitudes of citizens were 
ſaved. 

86 line g. He who round Aſia ſent his high commands, 
And ſtretch'd his empire o'er a hundred lands, 
Now lies an headleſs carcaſs on the ſhore, _ 


The man, the monarch, and the name no more. 
Pitt. 


line 20. He lies under the clods of Libya, if indeed 
he has any grave. 

87 Whoſe wide ſpreading branches ſhaded this ſpot. 

go Some years ago, on that ſide of Freſcati which faces 
Monte Porzio, was found a very ancient monument 
of the family Porzza, mentioned by Bellori and 
Volpi. 

91 Celebrated for eloquence and zeal for his country. 

93 There I found Cato ſitting, almoſt loſt among the 
books, for he poſſeſſed an eagerneſs for knowledge, 
which could never be ſatisfied : and we had rather, 
ſaid he to me, that this ſon of Lucullus ſhould be 
pleaſed with theſe books, than ſhew his taſte in ad- 
miring all the other beauties of this villa. 

94 Note, What you write to me concerning Hermathena, 
is very flattering, and is the higheſt ornament of my 
academy ; though Hermes is common to all, and 
Minerva is the peculiar device in his ſchool. 
Wherefore, I beg, that when you write, you would 
enrich this place with as many ornaments as pol- 
ſible. All theſe pieces, I ſhall carry to Tuſculum. 
line 8, When at Apollo's hallow'd ſhrine 
The poet hails the power divine, 

And here his firſt libations pours, 
What is the bleſſing he implores? Francis. 

97 He 
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97 He judged that it would ſerve the Republic to un- 


fold this Philoſophy to the Romans ; and that the 
honour of the city required ſome Latin produttions, 
on ſubjetts ſo ſublime and intereſting. 


98 At Rome he devoted himſelf entirely to Philo, feel- 


99 


ing an irreſiſtible impulſe to the ſtudy of Philoſophy, 
Note. On my arrival at Athens, I ſpent ſix months 
with Antiochus, the moſt illuſtrious and the beſt 
informed Philoſopher of the old academy: and 
under this able inſtructor renewed my application to 
Philoſophy, to which from my earlieſt years I have 
been attached, and in which I have been conſtantly 
labouring to make advances. 

Here we find a retreat from all anxiety and toil. 
Tuſculum affords ſuch pleaſures, that we never fail 
to be happy, whenever we repair hither, 

It is ſcarcely to be believed, how much I write, not 


only by day, but alſo by night. 


Which purſued its ſtudies in this place. 


Ye dear, dear ruins! and thou Troy ! declare 


If once I trembled or declined the war: 


104 


Midſt flames and foes a glorious death I fought, 
And well deſerv'd the death for which I fought. 
No hopes of aid in view, and every gate 

Poſſeſt by Greece, at length I yield to fate. 

Safe o'er the hill my father I convey, 

And bear the venerable load away. i o A 


line 10. Corruption, 

line 14. The place in which he found medicine for 
his ſoul, 

line the laſt, The antidote againſt gloom and fear. 

8 | 105 Laurence 
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105 Laurence Juſtinian, by country a Venetian, in rank 
a Patrician, in the church of St. George, a Canon. 
Having been a Regular for thirty years, he was 
elevated to the epiſcopal chair of Venice, though he 
had taken ſome pains to be releaſed from the bur- 
then. He was juſtly in high eſteem for his undil- 
ſembled piety towards God, his unbounded charity 
to the poor, and his ardent zeal for the 1 89880 of 
religion. 

106 Though they were not the invincible, yet they were 
powerful auxiliaries of his fortitude and wiſdom. 

107 line 1. He ſaw the place of that cataſtrophe, accord- 
ing to hiſtory. 
line 19, The Eleuſinian myſteries poſſeſſed rege- 
nerating virtues, 


BOOK Il. 
CHAP, VII, 


120 Note t. He was thruſt into the loweſt dungeon, and 
killed. 

Note . There his life ſtruggled with famine till the 
ſixth day, and then yielded. 

12 1 line 7. Oh my ſon, my friends, who would have 
imagined, that to theſe abodes of vice and horror we 
ſhould ever be conſigned ! But ah, before us, have 
theſe galling chains oppreſſed ſuffering virtue ! 
line 18. Their priſon was more ſacred than any court. 

124 The temple of filial piety. 

127 Here 
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127 Here is ſcope for your efforts, aſpiring young men! 


128 


130 


There lies a noble conteſt between your parents and 
yourſelves ; who have received, who have conferred, 
the greateſt favours. No conteſt ſo intereſting ! 
Happy the conquerors! Happy even the conquered! 
What can be ſo ſatisfattory to an old man, as to 
declare, that he has been exceeded in kind offices by 
his ſon ! What can redound ſo much to the honour 
of the young man! Ir is beyond the power of words 
to expreſs, or of imagination to conceive, what ſu- 
perlative, what unfading glory, muſt be enſured to 
him, who can thus expreſs himſelf: the commands 
of my parents I have obeyed; and to their wiſhes 
have been ever obſequious ; but for this I ever muſt 
contend, that I have not been behind them in the 
obſervance of domeſtic duties. 
line 12. Nor are there wanting examples to ſtimulate 
thus to excel. 
line 22. In life they did not ſo much rejoice, as to be 
indebted to their {ons for their life. ; 
As the ſun ſhines with peculiar radiance amongſt 
clouds. ; 
Note. Tanuſia concealed her huſband T. Vinius, in a 
cheſt, and conveyed him to the houſe of their freed- 
man Philopæmen, .where he was ſecreted. Then 
ſhe revealed the buſineſs to Cæſar, by Octavia, 
Cæſar's ſiſter, by whoſe interpoſition, many at that 
time were ſaved. He forgave all the parties in this 
tranſattion, and moreover raiſed Philopæmen to 
equeſtrian rank. 

Lucretius, Ligarius, and Antiſtius, were concealed 
by their wives. Acilius was redeemed by his wife 

from 
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131 


from the ſoldiers, having diſpoſed of all her rich 
attire for the purpoſe. L. Cæſar was ſaved by his 
ſiſter. Servants likewiſe, ſignalized themſelves for 
their devotion to their maſters ; particularly Hir- 
tius and Ventidius. Panopio and Menenius, deſired 
to be ſcourged, as ſubſtitutes for their maſters. 
Amidſt theſe perſecutions, the utmoſt affection was 
diſplayed by the Ligarii, and by other brothers. 


Wives and CHILDREN, and brothers and ſervants, 
anxiouſly concerted meaſures for their preſervation, 
and when theſe failed, declined not to DIE WITH 
THEM, a 

The Ignatii, father and ſon, claſped in each others 
arms, died by the ſame blow: their heads indeed 
were ſeparated, but their bodies remained united. 
Geta, though he had provided himſelf a retreat in a 
field which he had lately purchaſed, left it, in order 
to perform the funeral rites of his father, Who had 
fallen a victim. Adrian, not proſcribed himſelt, 
hid his proſcribed father in a tomb, and watched the. 
opportunity to convey him away in fafety. When 
Metellus was fitting on the bench with Cæſar, 
trying the priſoners, it appeared that his own father 
and ſon were in the number. The father was firſt 
brought forward, diſhevelled, haggardly, and wretch- 
ed, Metellus, on recognizing him, leaped from 
the bench, and embraced him with a groan. O 
Cæſar, He was thine enemy, but I was thy friend: 


1 beg, that for my ſake, my father may be ſaved ; 


or it he muſt die, that I may be doomed to death 
with him, Every heart was melted; Cæſar diſ- 
charged 
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132 


133 


135 


136 


charged the priſoner, though he had been very 
active againſt him. 


From his cloſe covert Niſus ruſh'd in view, 

And ſent his voice before him as he flew : 

Me, me, to me alone, your rage confine, 

Here ſheath your javelins, all the guilt was mine, 
His only crime, (and oh! can that offend?) 

Was too much love to his unhappy friend! Pitt. 


Haſte then, my fire, I cry'd, my neck aſcend, 
With joy beneath your ſacred load I bend; 
Together will we ſhare, where c'er I go, 

One common welfare, or one common woe. Pitt 


Charm'd with his virtue, all the Trojan peers, 

But more than ali, Aſcanius melts in tears, 

To ſee the ſorrows of a duteous ſon, 

And filial love, a love ſo like his own. Pitt, 


Note. So that he became a rich man. 

line 12. Two Sicilian youths, when Etna, with 

unuſual violence, diſcharged its torrents upon the 

fields and cities, and a great part of the iſland, took 

their parents on their ſhoulders: one, the father; 

the other, the mother. It is related, that the fire 

made way for them, and that the flame retiring on 

each fide, a paſſage was left open, through which 

thele moſt deſerving young men made their eſcape. 

Now by the goddeſs led, I bend my way, 

Tho! javelins hiſs, and flames around me play; 

With ſloping fires the flames obliquely fly, 

The glancing darts turn innocently by. Pitt, - 
| 137 You 
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137 You lee here an old piece of architecture, commonly 


called Larco di Grano, with twelve niches in each of 
the four ſides: this monument, made of uncom- 
monly large pieces of Grecian marble joined to- 
gether, is built in ſuch a manner, as is really aſtoniſh- 
ing, each angle is one hundred and two palms, which 
makes the whole four hundred and eight. 


BOOK III. 


CHAP. VIIL. 


133 Note“. Temples were built to Janus, with tour 


ſides and four fronts. One ſtill remains in the 
Forum Boarium. | 

Note T. Their gilded ſtatues are at the forum; ſix 
of one ſex, and as many of the other. | 

line the laſt. The twelve Gods that protect the city. 


139 The twelve Gods who preſide over the ftelds. 
140 line 5. Dialogues on huſbandry. 


laſt lin S. In a baſon, formed by the retreat of the 
mountain, were ſituated the country houſe and 


gardens of Varro. 


141 


line 13. Varro fixed upon his eſtate at Caſſino, for 
his philoſophical retreat. What converſations were 
there held? What ſtudies were there purſued ? 
What volumes were there compoſed ? The laws of 
the Romans, the monuments of their anceſtors, every 
ſyſtem of wiſdom, every ſubject in literature. 

141 Note, 
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14t Note, Under the town Caſſinum, there is a river, 


142 


which flows by my villa, where is my muſæum. 
On its banks is a walk in the open air, ten teet 
wide. 

No place is ſo well cultivated as Italy; it ſo 
abounds with plantations, as to appear one con- 
tinued orchard. 


143 Varro delighted in ſtudy. 
144 Note. Varro devoted his early life to the moſt im- 


147 


portant engagements. His love of improvement led 
him to withdraw from the ſnares of corruption, and 


the ſeducements of pleaſure, to which he was very 


averſe. | 

line 6. Amidſt theſe ſtorms, ſcarcely any but him- 
ſelf were in port. With books he renewed his 
old habits, and by thoſe habits aſſuaged his grief. 
He returned to that life, which many learned men 
hold to be more eligible than political purſuits; 
whether this opinion be juſt, may be queſtioned, 


but it has been maintained by many learned men. 


line 20. Varro's Treatiſes on the Latin Language, 
and on Huſbandry. h 


He was of all men, the firſt in penetration and 


diſcernment. 


No time muſt be loſt, If man, as is affirmed, 
be a bubble; what muſt an old man be! My 
eightieth year admoniſhes me, that I prepare for 
my departure from life. er 
148 Not only while I live ſhall I endeavour that my 
friends may be improved by me, but when I am in 
my grave. 


148 ling 
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148 line 11. Maſter-pieces of ſculpture, &c. 

149 Their works do follow them. 

154 line 19, The Dialogue concerning great Orators. 

Ane 24. His ſtudies were without intermiſſion. 

line the laſt. From the rich ſtores of Athens. 

135 His accompliſhed eloquence was united to an 
unblemiſhed character. a 

158 And the fair hopes of fame the patriot move, 
To ſink the private in the public love. Pitt. 

159 Note. He removed the ſtatue of Pompey from the 
Senate-houſe, in which. C. Cæſar had been ſlain : 
and placed it under a marble arch, over-againſt the 
fine houſe adjoining to his theatre, 


FlaminioV acca relates, that the fine coloſſus, fifteen 


palms high, which is ſo much admired in the palace 
Spada, and is a repreſentation of Pompey, was found 
again in the ſtreet of Leutari, not far from the theatre, 
between which there is only a pleaſure-ground: it 
might be the ſame ſtatue which Suetonius mentions 
to have been brought here by Auguſtus, 

165 Moſt affectionately taking his leave of each of them, 
he ſaid, with great tranquility, that it was a high 
ſatisfaction to him, that not one of his friends had 
been treacherous; and that he eſteemed himſelf 
happier than his conquerors. This ſentiment he 
even in the preſent extremity ſhould retain, becauſe 
he ſhould tranſmit his name to poſterity with honour, 
which his enemies, with all their ſucceſſes, could 
not acquire. It would not but be believed, that, to 

the power which they unjuſtly gained, they had no 

Vol. II. Second Edit. b Tight 
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right. Then beſeeching them to conſult their own 
ſafety, he retired to ſome diſtance. | 

167 Struggling for the liberty of his country, diſdaining 
to think of flight or ſhelter, even daring the enemy, 
preſenting himſelf conſpicuouſly to their view, and 
leading on with ardour the firm and bold — —he fell 
——exhibiting a prodigy of valour to his foes. 

170 Never to deſpair of the Commonwealth. 

177 What! muſt theſe riſing crops barbarians ſhare, 
Theſe well-tilled fields become the ſpoils of war? 
See to what mis'ry diſcord drives the ſwain ! 

See for what lords we ſpread the teeming grain! 
Marton. 

178 In compliance with your prayers, may Apollo ba- 
niſh war and famine, and peſtilence, from the people 
and prince, to other countries: to Perſia and Britain. 

181 A rich marble fabric. 

182 Among theſe worthies thou muſt hold the moſt con- 
ſpicuous rank, having been the moſt conſpicuous 
for virtue, 

187 Diſpeopled Egypt fills the wat'ry plain, 

And the whole Eaſtern world o'erſpreads the main. 
Pitt, 

188 As incenſe, may it aſcend before thee, for thy mer- 

cies' ſake, 
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Page 
193 Who, in cold Hæmus' vales my limbs will lay, 


And in the darkeſt thicket hide from day. Varton. 
194 The mountains riſe, and the plains retire to the 

ſtation which thou haſt aſſigned them. O Lord, how 

manifold are thy works, in wiſdom haſt thou made 


them all. 5 
195 Wherever I caſt my eyes, 
I ſee thee Omnipotent God, 
I admire thee in thy works, 
I ſee thee in myſelf, 
The earth, the ſea, the celeſtial ſpheres, 
Proclaim thy power, 
Thou art every where, 
And we all live in thee, 


200 
As pure Albunea's far reſounding ſource, 
And rapid Anio, headlong in his courle, 

Or Tibur, fenc'd by groves from ſolar beams, 


And fruitful orchards bath'd by duftile ſtreams. 
Francis, 


line 5, Pan from Arcadia's hills deſcends 
To viſit oft my Sabine ſeat, 

And here my tender goats defends 

From rainy wands, and ſummer's fiery heat. 


201 On columns, rais'd in modern ſtile, 
Why ſhould I plan the lofty pile 
To riſe with envied ſtate? 

b 2 


line 1. Not fair Lariſſa with ſuch tranſport warms; 


Fraucit. 
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208 


209 


Why, for a vain, ſuperfluous ſtore, 
Which would encumber me the more, 
Reſign my Sabine feat ? Francis, 


——_— 


Sudden, the dire alarm the temple took! 


The laurels, gates, and lofty mountains ſhook. 
Burſt with a dreadful roar, the veils diſplay 
The hallow'd tripods in the face of day. Pitt. 


Where Mincio's ſtream bedews the verdant fields; 
And ſpreading wide his lingering waters, feeds 


Around his winding ſhores the tender reeds, 
Warts, 


Note. Two miles from Mantua, is the village 
Andes, the country of Virgil, now called Pictola. 
The dukes of Mantoua had there erected, to the 
memory of Virgil, a moſt elegant villa, which was 
deſtroyed in the war of 1701. 

On the left is given in different pieces, an idea of 
the moſt ancient collections of books. The ſixth 


_ repreſents Ptolemy Philadelphus, accompanied by 


Demetrius Phalereus, his librarian, and by Ariſteus, 
who are arranging the famous library of Alexandria. 
In the ſeventh, appears Auguſtus, walking between 
Virgil and Horace in the library which he had formed 
on Mount Palatine, where the ſtatue of Varro was 
placed. 
Thele are my views of education. What has gene- 
rally been obſerved of the arts and ſciences, is ap- 
plicable to virtue. To complete moral excellence, 
three qualities are requiſite : inclination, intelligence 
and habit. By intelligence, I mean, a proper ac- 
quaintancę 


Page 


221 
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quaintance with the nature and importance of vir- 
tue; and by habit, the practice of it. The elemen- 
tary parts depend upon good inſtruction, its ad- 
vancement upon care and dihgence, and its per- 
fection on the union of all. In proportion as any 
one of theſe is wanting, our virtue will neceſſarily 
be defective. The inclination without information 
is blind; and information without the inclination 
will be of little avail; and the attempts to practice 
it without both, will be very ine ffectual. As in 
huſbandry, a good ſoil is the firſt object, and then 
a judicious labourer, and laſtly good feed : ſo in 
education, the diſpoſition and genius may be com- 
pared to the ſoil, he that inſtrutts us to the labourer, 
and the principles of wiſdom to the ſeed. (The 
ſame ſimilitude occurs in the goſpel.) Happy and 
beloved by the Gods, is that man, who enjoys al! 
theſe advantages. 

Virgil with the utmoſt care and diligence ſtudied 
medicine and the mathematics, and in each highly 
excelled, before he came forward to the notice of 
the world, 

Note, laſt line. Take me, ye Muſes, your devoted prieſt. 
Whoſe charms with holy raptures fire my breaſt ! 
Teach me the ways of heav'n, the ſtars to know; 
The radiant ſun and moon's eclipſes ſhew ; 

Whence trembles earth, what force old occan {wells 
To burſt his bounds, and back ward what repels; 
Why wintry ſuns roll down with rapid flight, 

And whence delay retards the lingering night. 


artes. 
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222 The Bucolics were written in honor of Pollio, Va- 
rius, Gallus, becauſe in the diſtribution of the lands 
his property was untouched, The Georgics he 
compoſed in honour of Mzcenas. In the Æneid 
he propoſed to celebrate the origin of the Roman 
ſtate and of Auguſtus. 

223 line 17. On the proper improvement of poetry. 

line 19. A city is not ſecured by gates however 
numerous and impregnable, if only one be left open 
for the admiſſion of the enemy: nor will temperance 
in all other inſtances avail, if a young man aban- 
don himſelf only to one vice. 

224 In regard to the exhibitions of the ſtage, the pro- 
ductions of the lyre, and the exerciſes of the 
ſchool, he ſometimes admits the principles of Py- 
thagoras and Plato. Youth ſhould be previouſly 
and gradually prepared for philoſophy, which is the 
perfection of all other accompliſhments : and poetry 
may ſerve as a pleaſing introduction to that ſtudy. 

225 line 1. Strew flowers upon the tomb. 
line 16. Behold how tottering nature nods around, 
Earth, air, the watry waſte, and heav'n profound ! 
At once they change——they wear a ſmiling face, 
And all with joy th? approaching age embrace. 

| Warton. 
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Page 
227 Note*, As you advance farther, you enter the beauti- 


ful walks of Genſano, which look more like a garden 
than a public road, on account of the eſpaliers of 
elm trees, which are planted in-double rows, with a 
large ſpace between them: there is likewiſe a beau- 
tiful garden belonging to the Capuchin Friars, from 
which you ſee the neighbouring lake of Nemi. That 
lake, which 1s four miles in circumference, makes 
the country fruitful, and extremely pleaſant : the 
walks along its banks are alſo delightful. 

Note f. His grandfather contented himſelf with 
bearing the public offices of his borough, and grew 
old in the quiet enjoyment of a very plentiful 
eſtate. | 


229 And he became man, 
231 To God only and to his angels ought it to be known, 


and to eſcape the obſervation of men. 


232 Great multitudes were gathered together to hear, 


and to be healed by him of their diſeaſes. But he 
had retired to the wilderneſs to pray. 


236 This road and aqueduct were completed by him 


alone, 


237 The prodigies related of Q. Marcius are ſtrictly 


true. Being ordered þy the Senate to repair 
the aqueducts of Appia, Anien, Tepula, he com- 
| b 4 pleted 
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pleted a new one called by his own name, 


241 


243 


-246 


248 


by means of paſſages cut through mountains, in 
the courſe of his prætorſhip. It was univerſally 
allowed to be the moſt cool and ſalubrious ſtream 
in the world, and among other preſents to the Gods, 
was left by Marcius to the city. By a compariſon 
of all the waters, -this ſuperiority was aſcertained ; 
and as grateful as the aqueduct, called Aqua Virgo 
was to the touch, was Aqua Martia to the palate 
and the ſtomach. It ſupplied the whole city, but 
was reſerved entirely for drinking, while the other 
canals might be uſed for any purpoſe. It was in 
length ſixty miles and upwards, 

Water in ſuch abundance is brought by means of 
theſe aqueducts, that rivers flow through the ſtreets 
and pipes of the city, and almoſt every houſe has its 
ſprings and reſervoirs, To this buſineſs Marcus 
Agrippa gave the greateſt attention; the city is like- 
wiſe indebted to lum for many other ornaments. 
Braſs were the ſteps, the beams with braſs were ſtrong 
The lofty doors, on brazen hinges, rung, Pitt, 


Next with kind gales, the care of every God, 
Agrippa leads his ſquadron thro? the flood. 

A naval crown adorns the warrior's brows, 

And fierce he pours amid th' embattled foes, Pitt, 


line 1. Varius, who ſoars on Homer's wing, 
Agrippa, ſhall thy conqueſts ſing, 

Whate'er, inſpir'd by his comman d, 

The loldier dared on lea, or land. 


But 
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255 


260 


263 


270 


But we nor tempt with feeble art 

Achilles' unrelenting heart, 

Nor ſage Ulyſles in our lays 

Purſues his wanderings thro' the ſeas. Francis, 
line 18. His courage was moſt diſtinguiſhed : to no 
labour or danger by night or by day did he yield. 
To atts of kindneſs he was ever diſpoſed. Gentle 
and generous to thoſe who applied for his favours ; - 
to none auſtere and forbidding. On his approach 
to Jeruſalem, he was met by the people with the 
pomp of their moſt ſolemn feſtival, and ſaluted with 
cordial acclamations. He ſacrificed a hecatomb to 
Jehovah, and gave entertainment to the people. 
There is extant an oration of Agrippa on this mag- 
nificent deſign, ſo worthy of the greateſt of citizens. 
That prince was juſtly beloved by France and by 


his maſter, becauſe he was alike the friend of both. 


line 7. On behalf of ourſelves and the city, we 
obey that deſtiny which inveſts thee with the mo- 
narchy ; hereby are we much ſerved, becauſe we 
are not only relieved from civil difſentions, but 


likewiſe ſhall enjoy an eſtabliſhed government. 


line the laſt. If merit determine, Agrippa molt evi- 
dently was the beſt of men. 

Auguſtus Cæſar, Emperor, having redaced 5 pt 
to a Roman province, conſecrated this to the ſun. 


line 5. Repreſenting Rome as a Goddeſs, 


line q. Proud of her ſons, ſhe lifts her head on high; 
Proud, as the mighty mother of the ſky, 

When thro” the Phrygian towns, ſublime in air, 
She rides triumphant in her golden car, 


Crown'a 
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Crown'd with a nodding diadem of tow'rs; 

And counts her offspring, the celeſtial pow'rs, 

A ſhining train, who fill the bleſt abode, 

A hundred ſons, and every ſon a God. Pitt, 


271 laſt line. I pray thee, wreſt not this child from my arms: 


276 


278 


let this child live: how many have I already loſt : 


while this ſurvive, I ſhall have ſome ſatisfattion : in 
poſſeſſion of this child, I can ſubmit to being be- 
reaved of many. 

Hail, Hail, O Egypt! my tender parent. See the 
epitaph of Iſis, in Diodorus Siculus. 


Nile ſaw the rout : his mantle he unroll'd, 


Spread forth his robes, and open'd ev'ry fold, 

Expanded wide his arms, with timely care, 

And in his kind embrace receiv'd the flying war. 
| Pitt, 


283 Live, for ever! 
288 London very famous for the number of its mer- 


289 


291 


chants, and the quantity of its ſtores. 
Now to a woman chang'd by fate again. Pitt. 


BOOK IV. 


CHAP. 111. 


Your purchas'd woods, your houſe of ſtate, 
Your villa, waſh'd by Tibers wave, 

You muſt, my Dellius, yield to fate, 

And to your heir theſe high-pil'd treaſures leave, 


Whether you boaſt a monarch's birth, 
While wealth unbounded round you flows, 
Or poor, and ſprung from vulgar earth, 
No pity for his victim Pluto knows ; We 
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We all muſt tread the paths of fate: 

And ever ſhakes the mortal urn, 

Whoſe lot embarks us, ſoon or late, 

On Charon's boat, ah! never to return, Francis. 


This juſtly celebrated Mauſoleum, was a tomb by 
the river-ſide, on an alabaſter baſe, and to its very 
root cloathed with ever-greens. | 


Then mighty Juno, with a melting eye 

Beheld her dreadful anguiſh from the {ky ; 

And bade fair Iris, from the ſtarry pole 

Fly, and enlarge her agonizing ſoul, 

Swift from the glancing ſun the Goddeſs drew 

A thouſand mingling colours, as ſhe flew : 

Then radiant hover'd o'er the dying fair. 

- The vital ſpirit flies, no more confin'd 
Diſſolves in air, and mingles with the wind. Pitt. 


line 7. The only joy he knows 
The ſolace of his wocs, Piit. 


Note. This piece is a moſt chaſte production. The 
countenance ſnines wich that ſerenity, that ſweet ſa- 
tisfaction, which may well be experienced on the 
approach to unchanging joy. It is one of Guido 
moſt finiſhed compoſitions: the attitude is very 
ſimple, and at the ſame time highly poetical. 


298 line g. He was the delight of the Roman people. 


line 21. His mind was active, chearful and vi- 


gorous. 


299 line 1. He was patient of labour: diſinclined to 


tions, a prodigy of frugality and temperance. 


indulgence: and conſidering his years and tempta- 


299 line 
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agg ene 9. He was competent to the ſtation, for which 


300 


301 
30 


he was educating. | 

line 13. His mother, Octavia, was inconſolable 
through life. Her mourning weeds ſhe never laid 
aſide. Conſtantly were her thoughts fixed upon 
him; and what ſhe was at his funeral, ſhe continued 
to be, all her days. 

line 20. Marcellus had already been entruſted by 
Auguſtus with the concerns of government, and had 
ſhared the burden with him ; and was preparing for 
all the ſtreſs which his uncle might chooſe to lay 
upon him, as he well knew that. the foundation 
ſhould yield to no load. | 

Bring fragrant flow'rs, the whiteſt lilies bring, 

With all the purple beauties of the ſpring ; 

Theſe gifts at leaſt, theſe honours I'll beſtow 

On the dear youth, to pleaſe his ſhade below, Pitt. 


Not with his uſual promp and flowing eloquence, 

Who is that young Prince, in whoſe countenance 
majeſty and mildneſs are fo happily blended ? With 
an eye of indifference he looks on the throne. 
Heav'ns! What a ſudden darkneſs ſpreads around 
me! Death is hovering round him. He is falling 
at the foot of the throne, which he was about to al. 
cend. O my ſon, thou ſeeſt the pride of the French 
nation: The Gods will form him of thy royal blood, 
Ye Gods, do you produce that exquiſite flower only 
to diſplay its beauties? Alas, what a virtuous ſoul 
would his have proved! France, under his reign, 
had been happy. He had promoted peace and 


Plenty. My fon, his days had been numbered by 


his 
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his good actions. He would have loved his people. 


How will France mourn, when under the ſame tomb 


will be re-united the huſband and the wife, the 


mother and the ſon! 

To the gloomy apartments of Agrippa, was Marcel- 
lus conſigned : Dear in life, united in death. 
Scarcely was the tomb cloſed, when lo! a ſiſter 
demands the ſame funeral honours! To theſe three 
ſhocks, lo! a fourth ſucceeds; and Cæſar's tears 
now guſh forth for his beloved Druſus. Shut up, ye 
Fates, this gaping tomb! Shut it up, it yawns 
inſufferably wide. 

A myrtle of verdure and odour moſt exquiſite, has 
ſprung on the grave, and raiſed its buſhy head, co- 
vering the two urns by its branches and its ſhade. 
Every one exclaims, that Ariſtonous, in recompence 
for his virtue, has been changed by the Gods into 
this beautiful plant. Sophronime undertakes the 
charge of ſprinkling it, and honours 1t as a Deity. 
This tree, inſtead of growing old, is renovated every 


ten years: and the Gods by this phenomenon de- 
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monſtrate, that virtue, which throws ſo ſweet a per- 


fume on the memory of men, never dies. 
Who knows, whether it was for his advantage to 
live longer: or whether his death was not in mercy ? 
For it is neceſſary that men be produced, before 
they can be made happy. 
He ſhut the temple of Janus four times. 
line 13. To Rome, and to Auguſtus Cæſar, the 
father of his country. 

311 Gaſt 
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312 laſt line. In the adminiſtration of his — 
throughout the world. 

313 By him they lived, by him they failed, by him en- 
joyed liberty and proſperity. | 

317 Never, never, ye holy Gods, may I ſee that day ; 
rather let me be expunged from exiſtence, than that 
ſuch a blot ſhould attach to my name. 

319 Cæſar's houſe eſtabliſh ; which ought certainly to be 
exempt from mortality, and all the ills of life. His 
ſacred perſon, from the high pinnacle on which he 
ſtands, is entitled to look down on the world without 
any apprehenſion. Death ſhould not preſume to 
ſeize him, or to enter his abode : nor ſhould a tear 
ever burſt from his eye. 

320 Oh! had J died, when firſt I ſaw the light, 

Or died at leaſt before the nuptial rite. Pope. 

322 Druſus was honoured with a cenotaph even on the 
Rhine. | 

326 What is the reaſon, Brutus, that, as we are com- 
poſed of body and mind, and the art of healing in 
regard to the former is ſo much ſtudied, and even 
aſcribed to an invention of the Gods; that medicine 
for the mind ſhould be ſo much negletted ? 


328 line 3. The brave and good are copies of their kind, 
— Yet ſage inſtructions, to refine the ſoul, 
And raiſe the genius, wond'rous aid impart, 
Conveying inward as they purely roll, 
Strength to the mind, and vigour to the heart : 


When morals fail, the ſtains of vice diſgrace 
The faireſt honours, and the nobleſt race. Francis. 


328 line 


Page 
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line 19, Felt how Auguſtus with n. mind 


Fir'd the young Neroes to heroic deeds. Francis, 


No youth, however endowed by nature, and im- 


pProved by education, ever excelled him. Whether 


he ſhone moſt in the arts of war or peace, is dubious: 
in the judicious choice of friends, and in his en- 
gaging behaviour towards them, he is ſaid to have 
been inimitable. ' 

While at Rome, Druſus was lamented as a prince of 
diſtinguiſhed merit, brave, virtuous, full of good- 
neſs, and fit to ſucceed Auguſtus: many nations in 
Germany rejoiced in his death. He had experienced 
on the part of that Prince, (or rather the Roman 
army under his command) unparallelled cruelties : 
ſo deteſtable was his name among them, that when 
they imprecated curſes on an enemy, they wiſhed 
that he might fall into the hands of another Druſus. 
When Auguſtus was informed of what had befallen 
Varus, he was very much agitated, both lamenting 
the numbers he had loſt, and dreading the fury of 
the Germans; who, he expected, would pour down 
into Italy, and even attack Rome itſelf. 

Yon chief ſhall vanquiſh all the Grecian pow'rs, 

And lay in duſt the proud Corinthian tow'rs. 

That chief ſhall ſtretch fair Argos an the plain, 

And the proud ſeat of Agamemnon's reign, 

O'ercome th* Aacian king, of race divine, 

Sprung from the great Achilles' glorious line: 
Avenge Minerva's violated fane, 

And the great ſpirits of thy fathers ſlain, Pitt, 
He left a noble pattern for young men. Great, in 
ſtriking terror into the enemy: great, in proteding 
the rights of the citizen. 339 The 
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339 The affection of the cities, provinces, and all Italy, 


340 


345 


for Druſus, was heightened by his death: through 


whatever town the funeral proceſſion paſſed, it re- 


ceived all poſſible honour, and it entered Rome al- 
moſt like a triumph. 

His body being brouglit to Rome; was laid in Caius 
Julius' tomb. (The tomb of Auguſtus muſt be 
meant, according to the expreſs words of Dio.) His 
panegyric was pronounced by Auguſtus, and every 
affecting ſolemnity obſerved on the occaſion. 

I now take leave of my work on the tranſattions 
ſubſequent to thoſe, which Livy's hiſtory compre- 
hends; having my mind abſorbed by that nobler 
and more durable empire, which was founded by 
Jeſus Chriſt, and over which he preſides, We 
are now at the period of his birth, though on 
the preciſe day the learned cannot agree: but then 
the world rather beheld, than acknowledged, its 
Lord. To his bleſſing I am entirely indebted, if I 
have Iaboured to any purpoſe: and I moreover 


humbly pray, that he would confirm me in this 


opinion, that all I have written concerning victories, 
triumphs, and ſlates, is deſerving of no regard, 
ſhould it have diverted my mind from his holy reli- 
gion, and made me in any degree inattentive to 
what it enjoins us to do or to ſuffer. 
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350 Fear of diſturbing what is eſtabliſhed. 

351 All nations or cities have been governed by the 
people, the nobles, or king. The union of all theſe 
in a government, 1s rather to be praiſed than ex- 
pected: or ſhould it ever take place, would be of 
no long continuance, 

352 To him ſhall ſucceed Caligula, ſo called from his 
familiarity with the common ſoldiers at camp, 
where he was brought up : but by a more degraded 
name he is known to poſterity, being a monſter of 
cruelty and debauchery, 

353 Not ſo much through his own dexterity, as through 
the anger of the Gods towards the Roman people. 

355 Not withholding their money from good ſchemes, 

358 You ſee firſt the buſt of Julius Ceſar, made of ſtriped 
alabaſter, that of Auguſtus is next: then you ſee a 
head of Marcellus, his nephew; next to it is another 
head, of Tiberius, with a buſt of the ſame. The 
buſt of his brother Druſus, is of very white mar- 
ble, and certainly modern, as is ſufficiently proved 
by the excellence of the workmanſhip. On its left, 
you ſee a moſt beautiful head of his wife, Antonia, 
called Junior; the head of their fon Germamcus is 
next, with that of his wife, Agrippina, of exquiſite 
workmanſhip. 

Vol. II. Second Edit. 0 360 Noce. 
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350 Note. By his ſtern and proud countenance, his fright- 


ful eye-brow, and threatening looks, it is eaſy to 
know Caracalla, repreſented in a buſt of porphyry, 
with a head of marble. 


line 11, —— Catiline in chains 
Roars from the dark abyſs, in endleſs pains : 

Sees the grim furics all around him ſpread, 

And the black rock ſtill trembling o'er his head, 
But in a ſeparate place the juſt remain ; 


Aud aweful Cato rules the godlike train. Pitt, 


361 


The Lord hath led the juſt man by the right way, 
and hath ſhewn him the kingdom of God. O happy 
man, whoſe ſoul is in paradiſe, where angels exult, 
archangels rejoice, and the chorus of ſaints invite to 
remain with them for ever. 


363 By examples of vice and virtue we may improve: 


warned by the former, we riſe ſuperior to the 


wicked ! and imitating the latter, may not be infe- 


rior to thoſe who are revered and loved. 
364 Alas! how did they degenerate, 


365 


His character changed with his ſituation. As a 
private man, he was in reputation, and poſſeſſed 


the confidence of Auguſtus: he retained the ſem- 


blance of virtue during the life of Germanicus: till 
the death of his mother, he did not wholly lay aſide 


bis regard to character, but ſeemed divided between 


366 


virtue and vice: after that period, he heſitated at 
nothing, however criminal, however infamous. 
He had great talents, excelling alike in elo- 


quence and learning. He has left many monuments 
of 
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of his literary improvement. His fortitude and be- 
nevolence were conſpicuous, and he had an irreſiſti- 
ble art of conciliating the affections of men. 


367 line 1. Wherever he met with the tombs of great men, 


he treated them as though they were altars: he firſt 
ſet about collecting the relicks of the Varian party. 
line 14. Trajan raiſed an altar to the memory of thoſe 
who were {lain in battles, and there offered annual ſa- 
crifices, 

He reſtrained the Legions who were diſaf« 
fected to Tiberius, and who would have placed the 
government in his hands : diſplaying alike his firm 
reſolution and his filial piety. Thoſe legions were 
the ſtrengthof the Empire, and their pleaſure was law. 
Note. The two buſts of Trajan are of excellent works 
manſhip, and exactly like the medals: they are both 
of white marble, and the firſt is all of one piece. 


369 line 4. When I die, let fire conſume the globe. 


Note. When Nero repeated this line, he added with em- 
phaſis, Let the conflagration take place, before die. 


line 8. From ſuch a hell, good Lord deliver us. 


370 Note r. Germanicus deſcended from his chariot, 


laid afide his triumphal robe, and offered to Jupiter 
many White bulls: he afterwards brought to the 
temple of Mars the revenger, the ornaments of the 
triumph and German ſpoils. 
Note T. At the end of the year an arch was conſe. 
crated near the temple of Saturn, on account of the 
recovery of the ſtandards loſt with Varus, under the 
command of Germanicus, and with the auſpices of 
Tiberius. 

e 2 371 The 
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371 The ſtatues of the rivers were in the proceſſion. 
372 Note, L. Domitius croſſed the Elbe with his army, 
penetrating farther into Germany than any com- 
mander before him. 
line 22. To the empire which extended beyond the 
ocean, the Rhine was a limit. | 3 
374 In the devaſtation ſpread by fire and ſword through 
a vaſt extent of country, mercy was ſhewn neither 
to age nor ſex. Slaughter, not captives, was the 
object; the deſolation, not the ſubjection of the 
country. ö 
375 A kind of towered crown. 
377 The armies of the Germans are not led on as for- 
merly, to irregular attacks, and in detached compa- 
nies, Their operations now are ſyſtematic, and in 
concert. In their long war with us, they have learnt 
to follow the banner, to march to each others ſuc- 
cour, and to obey the word of command. 
380 Germanicus thought the Muſes more enchanting 
than Syrens. 
$31 By all beloved, becauſe a friend to all. 
Note. He revived the provinces ſinking under inter- 
nal diſcord, or the oppreſſions of their rulers. He 
lowered the price of wheat, by opening the public 
granaries, He went to Alexandria, on account of 

a ſudden and grievous famine. | 
382 line 4. Not being able to endure the ſight of his 

ſubjedts. 

line the laſt, Overhearing thoſe juſt and ſevere reflec- 
tions, with which he was wounded in ſecret. 
: 383 Note. 
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383 Note. An iſland, with a weſtern aſpect, command. 


384 


38 


3 


ing a full view of the ſea, and a moſt charming bay: 
but the torrents of Mount Veſuvius have defaced 
the beauties of the ſcene. 

line 3. Vicious indolence, effeminacy, luſt, cruelty. 
line 9g. He found no relief in gay or in ſolitary 
life, but confeſſed what torment he endured. A 
letter to the Senate he thus begins, What I ſhall 
write to you, Conſcript Fathers, or how I ſhall 
write, or in fact what I ſhall not write, may the 
Gods and Goddeſſes infli& more horrible vengeance 
than what is already preying upon my vitals, if I 
know.” Thus his crimes were converted into 
pangs : and abundantly true was the argument of 
that moſl illuſtrious ſage, Plato, that if the mind of 
tyrants could be laid open, wounds and ulcers 
would be ſeen. As the ſcourge lacerates the body, 
does vice harrow up the mind, 


Rough Ithaca we ſhun, a rocky ſhore, 
And curſe the land that dire Ulyſſes bore, Pitt. 


386 In Plutarch's book, concerning virtue and vice, a 


paſlage is applicable to this purpoſe: Abroad, pro- 
nounced happy : At home, he 1s in an agony, His 
wickedneſs having taken poſſeſſion of his heart, 
haunts him night and day, conſuming without a 
torch, and haſtening on premature old age. When 
he fleeps, his body may be at reſt, but his ſoul is in 
tumult, terror, and diſtraction. Where then are 
the ſweets of vice, if anxiety and horror are thus its 
attendants ? 

Cc 3 388 The 
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388 The bones of Agrippina, daughter of Agrippa, 
grand-daughter of Auguſtus, wife of Germanicus. 

391 Note. Helikewiſe read whole books to the Senate, and 
made them known to the people, by proclamation ; 
as the orations of Q. Metellus, for the encourage- 
ment of matrimony, and Rutilius, about a method 
of building: to convince them that he was not the 
firſt, who had attended to theſe ſubjeAs, but that 
the ancients too had thought them worthy of their 
care. | | 
line 13. That they might not think it beneath them 
to imitate the example of a young man. 

393 Note. The ancient palace of the old forum. 
line 11. With cluſters of virtues was his character 
enriched. To his friends moſt dear; dear, how- 
ever, to all, while he lived, but much more at 
and after his death, 

394 Wherefore reſtrain the tender tear ? 
Why bluſh to weep for one ſo dear? 


Sweet Muſe, of melting voice and lyre, 
Do thou the mournful ſong inſpire. 


997 I conſider this as the principal deſign of Annals, 
to record both what has been excellent, and 
what has been infamous: that virtues may not be 
loſt in ſilence, and that the dread of the reproach of 
poſterity, may be a check upon bad words and bad 

_ ations. | 

398 If the immortal Gods had ſuffered him to enjoy 
the fruit of his victories, no man ever would have 
returned to his country with greater applauſe. 

399 Great Druſus' greater ſon, 

400 line 
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line 6. If they periſh, it is no loſs. 

line 14. I have ſeen the wicked adored on earth: 
like the cedar, he raiſed his audacious front to the 
ſkies, He ſeemed to have the thunder at his diſ- 
poſal : he trampled under his feet his conquered 
enemies. I only paſſed by —— he was no more. 
Wretch! God the avenger of innocence, is now 
weighing thee in the balance, and ſoon will thy 


doom be pronounced. Tremble! Thy day is at 


402 


493 


4% 


hand, and thy reign at its cloſe, The traitor is 
dead. He is torn in pieces by an enraged people. 
What remains of his clotted carcaſs, will now be 
expoled to public view. 

How deceived was Sejanus in the object of his 
wiſhes! While he was aſpiring after unbounded 
honour and wealth, he was erecting a lofty ſcaffold 
for his own puniſhment: and the higher it was 
raiſed, the more conſpicuous and the more tre- 
mendous was his fall, when from that eminence he 
was daſhed to the ground. ; 
Through what dangers we arrive to a danger till 
greater! And how long ſhall we enjoy the diſtinc- 
tion! To be the friend of God, ſhall be my object, 
and that honour I may attain. | 

O for that melody, which enraptured thy breaſt ! 
O to approach thine ardours, and to penetrate into 
thoſe myſteries, which ennoble thy verſe! It this 
be too much for one ſo unworthy to expect, teach 
me to emulate thee in the fervours of repentance, by 
which thine awful offence was forgiven. Thus 
bleſſed, I ſhall be happier, than if my lyre warbled 
thine immortal ſtrains. 


I | BOOK 
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409 Why were not the cataracts of heaven then opened ? 
Why were not the fountains of the great deep broke 
up? 

410 line. They retired to ſcenes more tranquil, more ſafe, 
more ennobling. There they devoted themſelves to 
the ſtudy of the fine arts, the cultivation of virtue, 
the ſubjection of appetite and paſſion, the improve- 
ment of life and death, and the dignified enjoyment 
of the world. 

line 21. Numbers fell during the bloody reign of 
Caius. 

411 line8. Such was the monſter's delight; on cruelty 
alone were his thoughts employed by my and by 
night. 
line the laſt. That inadvertent 5 8 0 

413 The origin of the evil. 

415 He was laviſh of wealth; and had no hoard but 
crimes, 

416 Note*, With Nero's character we are ſhocked ; with 

| Nero's baths we are charmed. ; 

Note+. This building 1s one of the fineſt of ancient 

Rome, and is more remarkable than any other, for 

its height and ſize. It is built of travertine ſtones, 

Joined together without any lime, and ſupported by 

four large arches, with columns of ruſtic work of 

the ionic order, To underſtand how magnificent 
| | the 
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the arches of this monument are, it will be ſufficient 
to know, that the arch which ſerves as a door, is 
forty-nine palms long; and each piece of ſtone is 
three palms three inches thick, nine palms five 
inches, and ſome two and a halt long. The whole 
of that lofty arch, is only made of W ns 
pieces of ſtone. 

Claudius, father of his country, at his own expence, 
brought to Rome the Claudian ſtream from the 
fountains which are called Cæruleus and Curtius, 
through a courſe of thirty-five miles; and the new 
Anio, through a courſe of ſixty-two miles. 

His diſpoſition wonderfully varied: ſometimes he 
was cautious and ſagacious, ſometimes unadviſed 
and raſh; and occaſionally frivolous, and like a 
madman, 

The ſavage cruelty of his temper betrayed itſelf in 
many things, both great and ſmall, When any 
were to be put to the torture, he was impatient for 
the execution, and would have it performed before 
his eyes. He was much delighted with ſeeing men 
engage with wild beaſts, and the combatants that, 
perform their parts at noon: ſo that he would come 
to the theatre by break of day, and at noon- would 
diſmiſs the people to dinner, but continue fitting 
himſelf. And beſides ſuch as were appointed for 


that bloody work, he would match others with the 


beaſts, or one another, upon flight or ſudden occa- 
ſions, as the carpenters and their aſſiſtants, if a 


machine, or any thing of that nature they had been 


employed in about the theatre, did not anſwer the 
purpole 
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purpoſe it was deſigned for. He likewiſe obliged 
one of his nomenclators to that cruel drudgery, and 
in his toga too. Clarke, - 


421 Once bleſt with wealth 
But now a broken, rough, and dang'rous bay. Pitt. 

426 He tried every expedient for procuring proviſions 
in the winter ſeaſon. 

427 Concerning the title of the work, the learned are 
not agreed. Beatus Rhenanus, who is ſaid to have 
found, and firſt to have publiſhed it, is ſuppoſed to 
have annexed that name to it. And that name Ju- 
nius, and indeed all retain, treading in the ſteps of 
Dio. 

428 He had determined that Gauls, Greeks, Spaniards, 

Britons, ſhould appear in Roman dignity. 
Note. Such were the tranſactions in regard to Bri. 
tain; and to induce others to come to terms, it was 
decreed, that the engagements which Claudius or his 
officers might conclude, ſhould be as valid, as 
though they were ratified at Rome. 

429 To Claudius Cæſar: In commemoration of his ex- 
ploits in Britain: ſubduing its kings without blood- 
ſhed, and compelling them to acknowledge ſub- 
jection. "Ih 

430 In Campus Martius he exhibited by imagery the 
attack and plunder of a town in Britain, with the 
ſurrender of its kings: he preſided on the occaſion 
in military pomp. 

431 He engaged thirty times with the enemy in Britain. 

434 {nc 2. Fighting ſeparately, all were conquered, 
line 35. They ſcorned to decline danger. 


434 line 
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434 lin 8. Their valour and their liberty ſunk to- 
gether, | : 
line 11. Their great exploits by no pen are blazoned. 

435 Their minds would have been on fire to ſhine in the 
field, and would have admitted of no reſtraints, till 
they had acquired the glory of their anceſtors. 

438 Ye happy Bards, whoſe rapturous ſtrains tranſmit 
departed heroes to a diſtant age, did ye melodiouſly 
chaunt: and there, O Druids, were your ſavage 
rites renewed, | 

440 On the cuſtoms of the Germans. 

441 Britain was in his time inhabited by an infinite 
multitude. 

442 He was not far behind the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the 
Romans. Of hereditary fame, or corporeal excel- 
lence, he could not boaſt: but his dignity was 
unſullied. Brave and mild, and juſt and faithful to 
friends and foes. 

443 Plautius, after his expedition in Britain, which he 
conducted with great judgement and ſucceſs, was 
applauded by Claudius, and honoured with a tri- 
umph. On this occaſion, many ſtrangers who had 
been made free of Rome, and Britiſh captives, 
fought in the armour of their reſpective countries: 
and he valued himſelf on the numbers that fell in 
theſe exhibitions, | ny 

445 Caractacus, fleeing hither and thither proteſted, that 
that day, that army would reſtore their liberty, or 
doom them to eternal ſlavery. He called to their 
recollection the names of their anceſtors who had 


repelled Cæſar, the dictator; and aſſured them, that 
by 
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by ſuch valour, they would fave their wives and 
children, and be free from terrour and tribute. 

447 Sweet breeze ! The wiſh and joy of-all, whoſe heart 
not ſinks in woe! But ah! to me not welcome ! 
Whither wilt thou waft me! Alas! a captive's lot 
is now my doom! | 

448 At the Porta Viminalis, behind the other fortifica- 
tions, are there works thrown up in the form of a 
Roman camp, accompanied with a foſs and rampire, 
which are now in a ſtate of decay. But that it was 
a Prætorial camp, Onuphrius and Lipſius ſpeaking 
of the ſpot, pronounce; and are herein ſupported by 
antiquaries. Donati. 
You ſee near Porta ¶ hiuſa the ruins of a ſtately build- 
ing, which from the outlines, you eaſil) know to 
have been the Caſtro Prætorio. This is alſo indi- 
cated by ſome pipes which have been found in it, 
belonging to the aqueduct of Aqua Marta ; on the 
inſcription of which, mention is made of Caſtro 
Pretonio. Abate Venuti adds, il Signor Pirangſi gives 
the whole plan of it as it was before it came to ruin, 
which he ſays he took from its remains, and its view 
in the baſlo relievo of the arch of Conſtantine, like- 
wiſe from medals and the deſcriptions of ancient 
writers. Eſchinardi. 

449 Cæſar, while he diſplayed his own glory, conferred 
honour on his priſoner. For the people were af. 
ſembled, as to a ſplendid entertainment. The Præ- 
torian bands were under arms, in the field before 
the camp. Then the royal train advancing, the 
ſpoils of war were diſplayed ; ſoon appear his bro- 

thers, 
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thers, wife, and daughter, and laſt of all, Carac- 
tacus himſelf, 
Caraftacus attempted not to move their pity by 
looks, or words, or geſtures : but unembarraſſed 
preſented himſelf before the tribunal. 

By Claudius' permiſſion, he walked through the 
city, and obſerving its dimenſions and ſplendour, 
exclaimed, Is it poſſible, that with ſuch poſſeſſions 
as theſe, you can have any fancy for our poor cot- 
tages ! 

If the enemy be rich, they muſt be very covetous ; 
if poor, very ambitious. The Eaſt and Weſt can- 
not ſatisfy them. Countries, rich and poor, they 


are alike eager to engroſs. They rob, they murder, 


they ſeize the government under any pretence ; and 
when they have depopulated a country, they call it 
peace, 


459 He baniſhed the Jews from Rome, that were per- 


petually making diſturbances, at the inſtigation of 
one Chreſtus. 


460 The moſt flight ſuſpicion, the moſt contemptible 


464 


author, could throw him into alarm ; and under the 
idea of caution, he proceeded to puniſhment. 
Under the portico are fix ſtatues of Sabine women. 
The Roman matrons honoured them with ſome re- 
ligious rites at a feſtival, called Matronalia, on the 
firſt of March. Among the different cauſes which 
Ovid aſligns for this feſtival, the firſt is, that the 
Sabine women, firſt ſeized and afterwards married 
by the Romans, by their tears put a ſtop to a cruel 
war, 
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war, in which were involved their fathers, their 
brothers, and their huſbands. 


465 In the mean time Meſſalina, in the gardens of Lu- 


cullus, was preparing her ſubmiſſions, with ſome 
hope that her life might be prolonged: at the ſame 
time, ſhe was diſtracted with rage, for pride ſhe did 
not abandon to the very laſt. Narciſſus ruſhed 
from the palace, and orders the centurions to diſ- 
patch her: ſuch being the emperors pleaſure. Evo- 
dius was commiſſioned for the purpoſe. On enter- 
ing the gardens, he found her ſtretched on the 
ground, attended by her mother, Lepida, whom in 
her proſperity ſhe had diſregarded, but who felt for 
her in her extremity, Now was ſhe, for the firſt 
time, convinced of her fate, and took the dagger, 
but trembled ſo much, that ſhe could not effect the 
purpoſe : ſhe was therefore ſtabbed by the officer. 


469 line 14. In early life prudent, early pious, early huſ- 


bands, early fathers, early engaged in all the impor- 
tant cares of life. 

line 18. The hymenæal hymn is already ſet to 
muſic. | 

line 20. Thrice happy they, whom love unites 

In equal rapture, and fincere delights, 

Unbroken by complaints or ſtrife, 

Even to the lateſt hours of life. Francis. 


470 Pſalm cxxviii. 
478 They grievouſly lamented her, and interred her in 


479 Laſciviouſneſs, cruelty, indecency. 


great magnificence. 


480 The 
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480 The mother and head of all the churches in the 


481 


482 


city and the world. 

Note The baptiſtery which has the name of Con- 
ſtantine, a work of modern times, and made with the 
ruins of Lateranus's houſe : behind the baptiſtery 
are ſeen ſome remains of that palace. The columns 
of porphyry in the baptiſtery, belonged to that pa- 


lace, as well as thoſe which are in the wall towards 


the veltry, and ſupport part of a frieze and old 


cornice. 

line 16. Thou fool, this night ſhall thy ſoul be 
required of thee ; then whoſe ſhall thoſe things be, 

which thou haſt provided,” 

line g. We were witneſſes to the ſudden poverty 
of many rich men, but it did not occur to us, that 
we could place no dependance on our own poſ- 


ſeſſions. 


line 9. In thoſe direful times, by Nero's order, a 
troop ſeized Longinus, and the ſpacious gardens of 
the opulent Seneca, and inveſted the ſuperb build- 
ings of Lateranus. 

line 22, Not revenge, but love for his country, 
influenced Lateranus in joining the conſpiracy. 


483, Nero next ſentenced to death Plautius Lateranus, 


conſul-ele&, and upon ſo ſhort a notice, that he had 
not an opportunity of taking leave of his children. 


| Dragged to the moſt degrading place of execution, 


he was killed by Statius, the Tribune. 


485 Note. Men and women of equeſtrian and ſenatorial dig- 


nity, were not now ſeen as at other times, in their 


diſtinguiſhed ſtation in the theatre, but mingling 
with 
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with the very loweſt claſſes in the ſports which were 
there exhibited, and contending for the palm in 
fuch diverſtons. Some engaged voluntarily, ſome 
reluctantly. Then were ſeen the greateſt families, 
the Horatii, the Fabii, the Portii, and all the others 


for whom monuments and temples were raiſed, diſ- 


playing their feats among the common performers. 


The ſpettators of ſuch degenerated excellence, ſaw 
with indignation the proceeding, and thus exclaimed 


to one another: The Macedonians, pointing with 
their finger, ſaid, This is a deſcendant of Paulus. 
The Greeks, This a deſcendant of Mum-_ 
mius. The Sicilians, ſee Claudius. Thoſe 
of Epirus, ſee Appius. —— The Aſiatics, ſee Lu- 
cius. The Carthaginians, ſee Africanus. 

line 14. Thus was the diſpleaſure of the Gods ſhewn 
to the Romans. 


Nor beauteous Helen now, nor Paris blame, 

Her guilty charms, or his unhappy flame; 

The Gods, my ſon, th' immortal Gods deſtroy 

This glorious empire, and the tow'rs of Troy, Piti. 


487 line 15. To hear the neighbouring camp reſound 


with execrations of himſelf, and the applauſes of 
Galba. Et, | 
Note, He hurried away in the night to ſome caſtle : 
on his way, there was ſuch a violent earthquake, 
that he imagined the earth was opening, and that 
the ghoſts of thoſe whom he had murdered were 


gathering round him. He was heard to ſay, wife, 


mother, father, all demand my death, Having 
: fiinſhed 
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finiſhed his career of wickedneſs, all were ſhocked 
at his enormities. 

489 The country about Nomentum is highly ſpoken of, 
particularly an eſtate of Seneca, à man of great ta- 
lents and learning, whoſe vineyards have been 
known to produce, acre by acre, eight pipes of 
wine. 

490 line 7. Writers on huſbandry, 
line 16. Labour does not agree with our effeminate 
habits, | 
Note. The prevailing vices of this city are now re- 
gularly tranſmitted from father to ſon ; namely, the 
rage for plays, and the amuſements of gladiators and 
horſemanſhip. How can a mind, occupied in ſuch 
purſuits, attend to the fine arts ? 

491 Note, He took the utmoſt pains to ſhine among 
fidlers, and to be a diſgrace to emperors. He was 
anxious for a crown of olive, or laurel, or parſley, 
or pine ; but would facrifice the regal diadem. 
line 14. And other trifling objetts. 
line 21. Born for ſuch purſuits, I ought to value them : 
as I have not much time, let it be well employed. 
What is called old age, is the revolution of a few 
years. While my frame is vigorous, I ſhould apply 
myſelf diligently to the nobleft concerns. Before 
old age arrive, may I take care to live well; and 
during old age, to die well. 

492 On account of the laws of Lycurgus, which were 
diametrically oppoſite to his taſte. 
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493 They are perpetually in motion, and are grown 


oy 


498 


reſtleſs by their changes: their minds are ſickened 
by their excurſion, 

They had reached the ſummit of virtue, and died 
merely, on account of their ſuperior excellence. 
Bareas Soranus was arraigned at the inſtance of a 
Roman knight, on charges reſpecting his pro- con- 
fulſhip in Aſia, where he had conducted himſelf 
with ſuch juſtice and diligence, as to inflame the an- 
tipathy of his prince. The time appointed for his 
condemnation was, when Tiridates came to. the 
city, to be inveſted with the Juriſdiftion of Ar- 
menia. 

His freed-man Phaon, * him a e use 
of his, betwixt the Salarian and Nomentan roads, 
about four miles from the town, barefoot as he was, 
and in his tunick, only ſlipping over it an old wea- 
ther-beaten cloak, with his head muffled up in it, 
and his handkerchief clapped to his face, he 
mounted a horſe, with four perſons only to attend 
him. When they, came to the lane that turned up 
to the houſe, they quitted their horſes, and with 
much ado he got through ſhrubs and buſhes, and a 
track through a piece of ground covered with reeds, 
to a wall on the back fide of the villa. There 
Phaon adviſing him to hide himſelf in a ſand-pit, he 
ſaid, © he would not go under ground alive :” and 
laying there, till a private paſſage into the villa 


could be made for him, he took up ſome water out 


of a ditch, ſaying, This is Nero's boiling water. 
_ Clarke, 
In 
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In that place of concealment, he ſuſpected each 
around him as having a deſign upon him, and trem- 
bled at every voice, as though it were making en- 


quiries for him. Not a dog could yelp, or a bird 


twitter, or a leat move, but he was violently 
agitated, He was afraid to ſpeak to any, leſt he 
ſhould be overheard by others. Looking round on 
his few attendants, he called to mind the ſtate in 
which he had been accuſtomed to move. So tragic 
was the preſent ſcene, that he need not perſonate 
murderers and vagabonds as formerly, but only 
exhibit himſelf. He then affected to relent and 
retratt ; but now it was too late, | 

In dying, his eyes darted hor ar. 

Nero could not endure the recollection of his crimes, 
but often confeſſed that he was haunted by his mo- 


ther's figure, and perſecuted by all the furies of hell, 


And Tiberius is repreſented as the moſt miſerable 
of men. | 

A ſtatue of Seneca is ſeen among the wonder- 
ful productions of antiquity, in the poſſeſſion of 


Cardinalis Borgeſii. It is a ftriking reſemblance of 


him expiring in the bath, to his laſt breath uttering 
his golden maxims. It is full of life and fire, The 
hands and fingers are extended, like a man dictating 
to writers, precepts of wiſdom and fortitude : ur- 
reſtrained by the pangs of approaching death, hap- 
pily ſtruck off in his countenance by the ingenious 
artiſt, His face is not handſome, but bears an 
African reſemblance. The full cheek, the turgid 
lip, the diſtended noſtril, diſcover the native of 

d 2 Corduba, 
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Corduba, a province of Bætica, contiguous to 
Africa. But. mark his body, worn down by fick- 
neſs, ſtudy, and flender diet ; yet inured to regular 
exerciſe, and hard labour. Moſt happily has the 
ſtatuary united the ſkin, emaciated by the fatal 
draught, and the full veins and muſcles which had 
been produced by previous exertion. 

503 Not without eloquence, . even in his laſt mo- 
ments, did he deliver his ſentiments to thoſe who 
ſtood by him to record them. 

507 Its circuit is three miles, or a French league. It is 

a4 delicious ſpot, in reſpe& to plantation, wood, and 
water: there abound roe-bucks, deer, hares, and 
pheaſants: and every where the uſeful is blended 
with the agreeable, in perfect order and elegance. 

512 Thraſeas did not recede from what he thought 
right, though in direct oppoſition to the prince. 

513 Note*, Thraſeas did not attend in the council, 
when not ſatisfied with their proceedings. 

Note T. Thraſeas always ſpoke his mind. Nero 
might kill him, but could not hurt him. * It is 
perilous ſtriving with princes : their anger is death: 
Is that all, my Lord, &c.“ 

line 8. After having put to death ſo many eminent men, 
Nero hoped, that by adding Thraſeas to their num- 
ber, the cauſe of virtue would expire. 

514 Thraſeas, with a venerable aſpect. 

515 Ane 4. Let me think only on hiſtorical facts. 
line 12. Without grief and terror. 

516 Thraſeas then in the garden, was holding an inter- 

view with an illuſtrious circle; particularly with 

Demetrius, 
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Demetrius, of whom he was making enquiries con- 
cerning the nature of the foul, and the ſeparation 
of ſoul and body. When Arulenus, a tribune of 
the people, propoſed to intercede on his behalf, he 
reſtrained his zeal, leſt he ſhould expoſe himſelf to 
danger. He admoniſhed his wife, not to imitate the 
example of Arria, and deprive their daughter of her 
only reſource, How ſuperior is this to Seneca! | 
The account of his ſentence being now brought, he 
recommended it to his weeping friends to part, and 
not to run any riſque on his account. 

4516 Note. Demetrius, in my opinion, is a great man, 
even if he were compared with the greateſt, 
line 16. Then advancing towards the portico, he | 
met the executioners. He was the more ſatisfied, | 
becauſe he was informed that Helvidius, his ſon- in- 
law, was only to be confined in Italy. 

517 He then took Helvidius and Demetrius into the 
chamber, and as the blood guſhed from the veins 
of each arm, he ſprinkled ſome upon the ground, 
ſaying, Let us make a Jibation to Jove the Deli- 
verer. He then addreſſed himſelf to the officer: 
Behold, young man, may the Gods avert the omen, 
but theſe are times in which the mind ſhould be 
fortified with noble examples. His exit being linger- 
ing, he in agony turned to Demetrius. 


— 
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524 Through the prevalence of vice, the criſis was ar- 


526 


rived, that virtue muſt be conſidered as an illufion, 
or nobly brave the terrors of death. 

Let thoſe weep and mourn, whom a courſe of luxury 
has enervated ; by which we become ſo delicate and 
tender, as not to be able to endure the ſting of a 
bee, but yield to the very lighteſt inconvenience. 
But we who are converſant with the examples of 
great men, and are educated upon their principles, 
ſhould be bold to encounter difficulties. Let us 
bear the wounds of fortune, like veterans, without 
a ſhriek. Let our virtue be in free exerciſe, invio- 
lable, unmoved; let us look danger bold in the 
face: let our countenance never change. Tully 


_ obſerves, that ſelf-confidence is not the beſt ſupport 


of virtue, but application to the Gods for their 
ſuccour. | 


528 Tacitus obſerves, that many perſecutions were 


omitted by hiſtorians, becauſe they were painful to 
their own feelings, and might have the ſame effect 
upon their readers, 


529 From the croſs we derive ſtrength of mind, the 


higheſt attainments in virtue, joy, and a taſte of - 
heavenly felicity. 


531 He was great before God, 


534 Theo- 
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534 Theodoſius improved, Honorius completed this 


535 


536 


temple, conſecrated by the remains of Paul, that 
teacher of mankind. 

This church was founded by Conſtantine, who 
built it upon a ſpot of ground belonging to Sia. 
Lucina, a young Roman lady : the burying-ground 
of the Holy Martyrs was alſo in that place. The 
Apoſtle St. Paul is the firſt that was buried in it, by 


his Diſciple Timothy: That burying-ground is 


under the church, and the ſteps leading to it are 
near the great altar. 

On the Oſtian road, on the left ſide of the river, is 
a ſplendid edifice, bearing the inſeription of Paul; 
which a pious Prince dedicated to him at the ex- 
pence of many talents. The beams are overlaid 
with gold, ſo that the light is reflected, like rays 
from the ſun. The ornamented cieling is ſupported 
by columns of Parian marble, of the fourth order. 
And there are interſperſed beſpangled arches, which 
have the effect of meadows, in all the gay attire of 
ſpring. EY 

I love Rome on this account, Highly is it to be 
celebrated for its dimenſions, its antiquity, its 


ſplendour, its population, its power, its wealth, 


and its ſucceſſes in war: but waving theſe conſider. 


ations, I moſt revere it as the place, with which 


Paul correſponded, as the ſcene of his labours, and 
his dying ſcene. * What charms mull there be in his 
tomb! O could I now fee his dear remains ! the 
duſt of that mouth, by which he ſpake before 
kings and was not aſhamed — the duſt of that 

| | heart, 


" 
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heart, which embraced the whole church, and all 
nations and people, ardent for the ſalvation of thoſe 
about to periſh the duſt of thoſe hands, by 
which the epiſtles were written —— of thoſe feet, 
which travelled through the earth, regardleſs of 
fatigue, and by which, when fettered, he ſhook the 
priſon ! However, let us not admire him only, but 
let us imitate him, that we may be counted worthy 
on our departure from this life, to ſee him in the 
heavens and partake of his glory. 


539 He did not write to Timothy, barely to invite him 


549 


941 


to come to him, but to renew his exhortations, tha: 
he would diſcharge all the duties of a bithop and a 
teacher, with a zeal that might be expected from 
one, who was enriched with ſo many graces; and 
with a noble contempt of all the evils of life: ſince 
the ſpirit of the goſpel 1s not a ſpirit of fear, but of 
fortitude and love, and all who will live godly in 
Chriſt Jeſus, muſt ſuffer perſecution. * Endure 
hardneſs as a good ſoldier of Jeſus Chriſt,” 

An Arabian hiſtorian, relates in his life of Luke, 
that he ſuffered martyrdom at Rome, ſoon after 
Paul's firſt releaſe from impriſonment: ſuppoling 
that if he had lived longer, the hiſtory of the Acts 
would have been brought down later. 

He ſaid in the Hebrew tongue, the lion is dead. 
Nero's temper being more mild in the beginning of 
his reign, it is probable that he favourably received 
Paul's defence ; but afterwards, advancing to the 
moſt audacious impieties, the Apoſtles, in common 
with many others, fell ſacrifices to his violence. 
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544 Happier in all your concerns of greater or leſs mo- 

ment, in time and in eternity. 

547 11 Epiſtle to Timothy, chap. iv. verſe 6, &c. 

556 The ſcourge. ; 

557 You muſt practice patience, if you would enjoy 
peace of mind, and merit an eternal crown. 

558 John, chap. 1. verſe g5, &c. | 

560 John; chap. xii. verſe 20, &c: 

561 Oh my ungrateful ſoul, ceaſe at leaſt to complain, 
having conſidered the ſufferings of Chriſt and his 
holy friends. Chriſt choſe to ſuffer and be crucified; 
Chriſtians now ſeek eaſe, and reſt, and riches, and 
long life. My foul, of what canſt thou boaſt here? 
This is not the place of reſt. Thy eternal abode is 
in heaven. O my God, turn into bitterneſs every 
worldly comfort, that would ſeduce me from regard 
to eternity, Let me not be deceived by the world 
and its tranſitory glory; give me fortitude to reſiſt, 
patience to endure, conſtancy to perſevere; give 
me, in preference to all the comfotts of the world, 
the anointing of thy holy ſpirit. - 

562 Behold I ſend you as ſheep among wolves. 

568 Note, In regard to the places where the Apoſtles 
repoſe, if you go on the Oſtian road, you will find 
the monuments of theſe founders of the church. 
line 18. Thence will Paul be caught up; thence Peter. 
Think and tremble, what a ſpectacle will Rome then 
witneſs! Paul, on a ſudden raiſed from this vault 
with Peter, to meet the Lord in the air! 

571 See Grotius' Note on i Peter, v. 13. Concerning 
Babylon, antient and modern interpreters differ. 
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By it the antients underſtood Rome, where there 
can be no doubt that Peter lived. The moderns 
ſay, Babylon. in Chaldza. I am of the former 
opinion. | 


573 The death of the Chriſtians was made a common 


574 


ſport. They were either cloathed with the ſkins of 


wild beaſts, and expoſed to the fury of the dogs, or 


fixed to croſſes, or conſumed by fire. By night 
they were committed to the flame. Standing at the 
ſtake, they were faſtened to it by a hook round 
the neck. Then burning pitch was poured upon 
their head, from a red-hot plate: ſo that the ſtreams 
of human juices made a furrow in the ſand of the 
Amphitheatre. 

He is a great man, though not ſet off with a crown, 


with the purple, and the pomp of ſtate, who, when 


576 


he ſees his neighbour die, is not alarmed as though 
the caſe were new: who, whether the body be on 
the rack, or fire applied to the head, or the hands 
ſtretched on a croſs, does not aſk, what pain was 
endured, but how well it was endured, 

Note, Nero's circus was in the valley, having been 
firſt built by Caligula, and afterwards enlarged and 
embelliſhed by Nero: in the middle of it was that 
obeliſk which is now ſeen in the centre of the Vali- 
can place. It fell to the ground in the dark ages, 
but without the marble being damaged ; and re- 
mained on the ſame ſpot near the veſtry of Baſilica 
Vaticana, till the time of Sixtus the Fifth, when it 
was brought to the Vatican place, in the year 1580. 
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= In that circus, Nero put the Chriſtians to the acuteſt 
tortures. He offered his own gardens for the pur- 
poſe, and preſented ſports on the occaſion. 

577 Pity was kindlet. 

578 Verily, verily, ſay unto-youy-that ye mal weep 
and lament, but the world ſhalt rejoice: and ye ſhall 
be lorrow fal, but your ſorrow ſhall! be turned into 


Joy. Amen, be it untb ga according to 


thy word. „ DS 


THE END. 
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